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EASTERN RAMBLES AND REMINISCENCES. 


EGYPT. 
There ’s a calm on the breast of the musical wavelets ; 

The sun smiles amid the blue skies ; 

The dolphins are playing, the flying fish straying, 

The petrels no more on the green billows rise. 

ANONYMOUS. 

Throngs! I see ye on the strand, 
As the steamer nears the land; 
Some might Fortune’s favorite seem, 
Borne on pride or pleasure’s stream ; 
Others, marked by weary care, 
Labor's rugged livery wear. 

Mrs. SIGOURNEY. 

But whoso entereth within this town, 

That, sheening far, celestial seems to be, 
Disconsolate will wander up and down 

‘Mid many things unsightly to strange e’e; 

For hut and palace show like filthily: 

The dingy denizens are reared in dirt ; 

No personage of high or mean degree 
Doth care for cleanliness of surtout or shirt, 

Though shent with Egypt’s plague, unkempt, unwashed, 
unhurt.—Byrron’s Childe Harold. 

** LAND AHEAD !’’ was shouted by the look-out 
man, just as morning dawned; and had I not 
anticipated something grand and almost sub- 
lime in the first view of Egypt, I think that it 
is probable the announcement would have been 
disregarded on my part ; for what with the heat, 
the musquitoes, the noise, and the anxiety to 
get the first glimpse of its shores, my slumbers 
were anything but sweet and refreshing. 

I had mused and wondered, and mused again, 
until my imagination pictured Egypt in the most 
extravagant manner, and therefore it is not to be 
wondered at, that as I tossed about in my ham- 
mock, my dreams were of its palaces, its obe- 
lisks, and its colossal statues. Mighty sphinxes, 
with severe aspect and outstretched jaws, 
guarded the sacred river, and frowned upon 
those that dared to approach its alluvial banks ; 
towering obelisks lined its streets, like modern 
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lamp-posts ; each house was a palace, guarded 
by colossal figures with clenched fists, and long 
night-caps like jelly-bags, that seemed ready 
to start from the door-ways after the offending 
being that intruded upon them. Then I wan- 
dered in halls deserted—lined by pillars with 
ugly capitals, and figure-inscribed ceilings— 
their very walls covered with quaint and stiff 
figures, and their floors with dazzling mosaics. 
Then methought I sailed upon the Nile, and 
gazed upon high-built temples, marbled cities, 
and pyramids, where the sacred Ibis dwelt, 
and Apis was worshipped with all the pomp 
and splendor of the age. There priests with 
sacred wands and torches minister to the sound 
of silver cymbals; and here the sacred lotus- 
flowers crown the holy stream that glides among 
feathery palm-trees, and innumerable villages 
peopled by a race that worshipped dogs, cats, 
owls, beetles, crocodiles, and apes. 

‘Who has not heard, where Egypt's realms are named, 
What monster gods her frantic sons have framed ? 
Here, Ibis gorged with well-grown serpents ; there, 
The Crocodile commands religious fear. 

Through towns Diana’s power neglected lies, 
Where to her dogs aspiring temples rise ; 
And should you leeks or onicns eat, no time 
Would expiate the sacrilegious crime. 
Religious nations sure, and blest abodes, 
Where every orchard is o’errun with gods!” 


There before us, and on our starboard quar- 
ter, was a low sandy shore, so low I could scarce 
discern it was land; and all the expanse was 
sandy and low—no towering obelisks or mighty 
sphinxes broke the monotonous line of coast. 
Is this, then, Egypt, the scene of my dreams— 
this miserable-looking shoal, as it were, in the 
bosom of the sea? Adieu, ye pride of pomp 
and solemn scenes, if this is all thy land can 
boast of ! : 
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Ah! now I see some windmills. Come, that 
is rather more cheering, especially as there is 
a row of them, and their sails are whirling 
round at a tolerable rate—but still this is mo- 
dern: it does not look like my Egypt, yet again 
I say it is cheering, because it looks lively. 
Now there is the Arabs’ Tower, standing upon 
a little elevation, and the new lighthouse on 
the peninsula of Pharos, which was once an 
island; yes, and there is Pompey’s Pillar at 
last, rising behind the windmills, and a forest 
of masts between us and the town of Alexan- 
dria. 

The gun that we have just fired is a signal for 
a pilot—and sure enough, here he comes in his 
huge boat, with a dirty lateen-sail, and smoking 
his pipe in the stern-sheets as unconcerned as 
if piloting a ship was nothing at all; but it is 
ne easy matter for us sailors to get into the 
harbor of Alexandria without the assistance of 
a pilot, because the entrance is so narrow and 
rocky. He is a queer-looking man, with one eye, 
and is dressed in a dirty cloth jacket, and blue 
cotton trousers confined round the body by a 
colored shawl, in which his knife is stuck, ready 
for anything from a sheep’s throat to a Chris- 
tian’s heart or a piece of spunyarn. His head 
—and such a head—is covered with a greasy 
tarboosh or skull-cap of red cloth, with a blue 
silk tassel hanging from the crown; and his 
feet are encased in red morocco shoes, turning 
up at the toes. As the boat comes nearer we 
can see his bare legs peeping out from under- 
neath the folds of his trousers as he squats in 
the stern of the boat, and his one eye wander- 
ing restlessly over the line of heads that are 
ranged along our ship’s side. Phew! there’s 
a rage he is in—the boy in the boat has done 
something wrong; see how he beats him with 
the tiller, and calls him all sorts of names, 
among which it is not difficult to hear: ‘‘ Hhan- 
sir kebeer!’’ (great pig); ‘‘Hhamar!’’ (ass) ; 
**Québti!”? (a Copt); ‘*Gemél megnodin!’’ 
(mad camel—a very reproachful term) ; ‘‘Fil!’’ 
(elephant); ‘‘Kelb!’? (dog); mixed with a 
perfect torrent of words, from which I can just 
catch those of ‘‘mékdaf”’ (an oar), and ‘‘ bahh- 
rieh’’ (sailing) ; and by his gesture therefore 
conclude that all this row is because the boy 
did not get out the oars and pull the boat, as 
she was not sailing fast. It is truly astonishing 
to witness these people, at times receiving 
misfortunes with the utmost calmness of de- 
meanor, while a mere triffe will raise such a 
tornado of passions in them that even Moham- 
med could scarce quell. Only let an unlucky 
slave bring in a nargehel that does not draw 





well, or sneeze or cough so as to disturb a reve- 
rie, or commit some such trifling error, and if 
he escapes blows, he may bless his stars and 
Mohammed, and make up his mind to be pretty 
well abused, and called everything that is 
thought degrading, from a dog to an elephant, 
or a Copt to an infidel (Christian). 

At last old Zain-el-Abedin (the star or orna- 
ment of the devout) stands upon the deck, and 
after making a most profound salaam to the 
captain, he takes his station aft, and communi- 
cates his directions to the master. Poor fel- 
low! he has got among a sad lot, for those 
midshipmen around him are mischievous fel- 
lows. Already his tarboosh is doomed, and his 
pipe has received a fresh supply of tobacco and 
gunpowder, covered with stale ashes, while he 
has gone forward to see the channel is clear. 
Back he comes, and takes his pipe to muse 
again. He draws and puffs; itis nouse. He 
thinks it has gone out, so he strikes a lucifer- 
match against his heel, and applies it to the 
pipe-bowl, giving a most vigorous draw at the 
same time. The gunpowder ignites, and jerks 
the old man’s head back with a force that, no 
doubt, he remembers to this very day, if he is 
alive; and he vents his indignation on the langh- 
ing mids’ by a volley of abuse in Arabic, which 
only makes them laugh the more. Presently 
the sly old fox calls one of them to him, and 
whispers a word in his ear; the middy nods 
his head and dives below, the old man mutter- 
ing, ‘*Taib, taib keteer’’ (good, very good), 
end looking as delighted as it is possible to 
fancy he could look, strokes his beard, and 
again says ‘‘taib.”” The mystery is soon solved ; 
the middy appears with a glass of grog; and 
the old man, having proved to his satisfaction 
that it is a very comfortable one, returns the 
glass, and says—‘‘ Room, vary taib! bono! 
multo bono! Inglesi vary taib! me multo 
taib!” each ejaculation in praise of the rum, 
the English, and himself being accompanied by 
a nod, a wink of his one eye, and a slap on his 
girdle, which really was so extremely ludicrous 
that it was impossible to help laughing. 

Presently we passed Marrabut, a battery 
erected by the viceroy on a miserable rock of 
sandstone, and soon afterward entered the har- 
bor of Alexandria, and dropped our anchor 
close to the Egyptian fleet, which was moored 
near the entrance. It consisted of ten line-of- 
battle ships, two frigates, two steamers, and 
several small craft; and the harbor also con- 
tained several merchantmen of all nations, and 
plenty of caiques and boats. 

It was a curious sight to see the red flag of 
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the Star and Crescent, mingled with the Stars 
and Stripes and ‘that flag which has braved a 
thousand years, the battle, and the breeze,”’ 
floating amidst a forest of masts; the round 
sterns of the Egyptian vessels contrasting with 
our square ones ; their sentries pacing the deck 
with dirty white cotton trousers that were too 
full to be mistaken for English, and too scanty 
for Egyptians, and their red tarbooshes and 
brown faces leaving ne doubt as to their coun- 
try ; while the slovenly manner they ‘ carried 
arms,’’ as an officer came alongside, formed a 
strong contrast to the neat blue woollen cap of 
the English marine, with the leathern peak 
(now abolished), and the smart rap that an- 
nounced he had “‘ carried arms.’’ 

As soon as the quarantine officer had been 
alongside, and satisfied himself that we could 
be allowed on shore, we jumped into a boat, 
and were soon pulling towards the quay. 

When we landed it was midday, the heat 
intolerable, the confusion of tongues immense, 
and the collection of donkeys and one-eyed 
boys prodigious. It seemed to be quite an 
event to see some English again, a treat they 
had not experienced for at least five days, when 
the Oriental Company’s vessel disgorged her 
cargo for India, and left the donkey-drivers toe 
employ their time as they chose best. In addi- 
tion to the greeting we received from the bipeds 
and quadrupeds, we were beset with swarms of 
flies that gave us no peace. 

In vain we protested that we would walk to 
the English hotel; it was no use.’ We heard, 
‘*T say, master, mine good juckass!” and then 
rusk would come a donkey on one side, which 
we beat off with our cow-canes, and while doing 
so, we were bundled on to one of the beasts 
amid yells of broken English and Arabic oaths 
from the disappointed boys, who looked out for 
other victims. 

On we went, jostling, trotting, and jingling 
along the narrow streets, so gloomy and dirty 
that we almost fancied they were plague-in- 
fected. Now we frightened a crowd of small 
boys by our shouts, for Englishmen never ride 
quietly ; then we paused at the stall of a tobacco 
merchant to get a supply for the smokers of the 
party ; and finally had a race to the shop of a 
confectioner to taste the Egyptian sweets. 

The old man was sitting at the door of the 
shed, smoking his pipe and resting his elbow 
upon the low table where his sweets were ex- 
posed for sale. Before him were a basket of 
oranges and a water-bottle, and I thought, as I 
sat on my donkey and looked upon that old 
man’s face, with its placid expression, sur- 





rounded by so many picturesque objects, that 
I had never seen anything more fit for a sketch. 

After riding through the town, we arrived at 
a lot of mud huts, and there, in the centre of a 
heap of rubbish, stood a tall block of red granite. 

Then this is Cleopatra’s needle, about which 
we have heard and read so much! and the 
prostrate one is another of these curiosities. 
For my own part, notwithstanding that I ad- 
mire all that is beautiful and great (I do not 
mean huge), it would take a long time to make 
me take a fancy to one of these pet needles. 

The erect obelisk is 68 feet high, 7 feet square 
at the top, and 8 feet at the base. The fallen 
one is 64 feet, its base is 8 feet square, and its 
weight about 240 tons. 

Obelisks are purely of Egyptian origin, and 
were placed before buildings, in pairs, as his- 
torical records, to let people know when, by 
whom, and for what purposes the buildings 
were erected. They are generally cut out of 
granite, and have always been found on the 
eastern banks of the Nile, while the pyramids 
are always found on the western banks; the 
former being considered by Bonomi to be sym- 
bolical of the rising sun, and therefore used as 
decorations for the habitations of the living ; 
and the latter as symbolical of the setting sun, 
and consequently prove appropriate for the 
cities of the dead. 

The learned in these matters tell us that the 
hieroglyphics on them state that they were 
originally cut at the granite quarries of Syene, 
in Upper Egypt, by Thothmosis III., a cele- 
brated monarch of Egypt and Ethiopia. All 
we can say about the matter—that is, to those 
who are not learned in the knowledge of the 
figures of half sleepy-looking eyes, half starved- 
looking arms, fat beetles, enlarged colons, ughy 
geese, quaint pitchers, angular dogs, plethoric 
magnified leeches, pot-hooks, hangers, and a 
variety of other extremely bad outline figures 
called denotic and hieroglyphic—is, that there 
are three lines of inscriptions on each face of 
each obelisk, cut into the granite to the depth 
of 24 inches. The sarants say that the central 
inscriptions were sculptured by Thothmosis III. ; 
if so, I hope that he relished the amusement 
and labor, for it must have been precious hot 
work, to say the least of it, and not very satis- 
factory when finished; and they also tell us 
that a very celebrated monarch, named Sesos- 
tris, or more properly Rameses II., added the 
lateral inscriptions. 

Now, a great deal has been said and written 
lately about transporting the fallen obelisk to 
England, which every one knows was given to 
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the English along time ago (1820), by Mehemet 
Ali, the late Pasha of Egypt. The fact is, the 
obelisk weighs 240 tons, and its removai would 
cost the nation £15,000, or even more; and 
after all it really is not worth looking at, 
much less having, unless to macadamize the 
roads. It is well to say that ‘‘as a relic of an- 
cient art, as a memorial of two of the most 
renowned monarchs of Egypt, and as a trophy 
of British valor, this obelisk is without a paral- 
lel.’’? It sounds well, and perhaps there is 
something about valor that strikes home to 
English hearts—I used to think so, until I saw 
the Nelson Monument in Trafalgar Square, like 
another Pompey’s Pillar, misplaced, and a sad 
memorial. 

But we must really get away from this place, 
and scamper over the hillocks of mud to Pom- 
pey’s Pillar; for the heat is oppressive, the 
flies troublesome, and the children clamorous 
for backshees (presents). 

Bang goes the stick upon the donkey, and 





away I trot to the jingle of an old chain around 
his neck; the children run until out of breath, 
and after a little trouble in guiding my quad- 
ruped through lanes of mud huts, where misery 
in nearly every shape presented itself, I have 
arrived at the base of the mound upon which 
the huge pillar stands. What a contrast to see 
that beautiful pillar, and capital of the Corin- 
thian order towering above all around, and the 
rough pedestal desecrated by the name of ‘* W. 
Thomson, of Sunderland,’’ in letters at least 
ten inches long. If people do not feel any taste 
for the curiosities they are shown, that is no 
reason they should destroy the romance of the 
thing by such acts of Vandalism. Who, indeed, 
could indulge in antiquarian reveries with such 
& romance-destroying name before their eyes? 

The capital of Pompey’s Pillar is 10 feet 43 
inches high, the shaft 67 feet 8 inches, and the 
base and pedestal are 21 feet 4 inches. 

Leaving this relic, we then returned to the 
town, and entered the English hotel. 





MY BROTHER’S WIFE. 


BY BELLE RUTLEDGE. 


‘Has the new teacher come yet, Oliver?’’ I 
asked of my lawyer brother, as he came in to 
tea from his office, one evening in the late fall. 

‘*Yes, Belle; she came this afternoon, and 
went immediately to Mrs. Perry’s, where I had 
engaged board previously. But I am a little 
doubtful about her filling the situation as com- 
petently as Miss Parker has done. She is so 
small—childish, even, I thought. She isn’t 
nearly as large as you, Belle, and seems quite 
delicate and slender. I’m afraid she does not 
know what she undertakes, for she said this 
was her first school; and my heart misgives me 
as to the result of her first experience.’’ 

‘* Why don’t you tell her so, then, brother,’’ 
I asked, ‘‘if she is such a little thing, and you 
do not think she will be able to govern the 
larger pupils who will attend the winter term ? 
The school is certainly none of the easiest, and 
I have often wondered how Miss Parker got on 
so smoothly ; but, then, she was a regular out 
and out ‘school-marm,’ with twenty years’ or 
more experience of the unruly juveniles.” 

‘*Yes; and ’tis unfortunate that she should 
fall ill just now, for it is next to impossible to 
obtain an experienced teacher at this season. 
But Miss Vernon comes well recommended 
from Mr. Medbury, of Medbury Institute, where 
she graduated last year, | believe, and to whom 





I applied, thinking he might furnish me a 
teacher from his seminary. But really I can- 
not say much for his choice!’ said brother 
Oliver, with a grave and doubtful shake of the 
head, as he seated himself at the tea-table, 
where I had drawn up his chair while he had 
been removing his overcoat, for the night was 
chill and frosty without. 

An hour later we had finished tea, and the 
servant girl had taken away the tray. I was 
comfortably installed with my crochet work 
near the grate, while Oliver, having drawn 
from his overcoat pocket a book of poems late 
from the press, was reading aloud to me, as he 
often did of an evening. 

We were very happy, my brother and I, 
leading our quiet life in our old comfortable 
home. There were only we two left of a family 
of six children ; he the eldest, and I the young- 
est. Our parents had died long since, and we 
were all in all to each other, and to his maturer 
judgment and experienced years I looked up 
almost as a child does toa parent’s. Being the 
only lawyer in the place, and consequently the 
chief man, he filled many an important situa- 
tion in town affairs, that of school committee 
being one which he had occupied for several 
years ; and now the severe illness of the teacher 
had created a vacancy which he had at length 
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succeeded in filling, but not to his entire satis- 
faction, as I could gee. 

As we sat thus cosily and happily, I looking 
up every now and then from my work to let my 
eyes rest upon Oliver’s fine intellectual face, 
listening to his well-modulated, clear voice as 
he read, and noting the sparkle of his blue 
eyes as he came to some particularly fine pas- 
sage, I felt a thrill of happy pride in thinking 
I possessed such a noble, manly brother. 

The sharp peal of the door-bell broke in upon 
us, disturbing our quiet, and in a moment Jane 
showed in a caller in the person of my most 
intimate friend, Ellen Perry, a young lady of 
my own age, whose bright black eyes, raven 
tresses, and cherry lips I had often fancied had 
made an impression upon the bachelor heart of 
my lawyer brother. Of course the reading and 
the crochet work were laid aside at her entrance, 
and she and I were soon chatting together as 


‘ glibly as usual when we met. 


**Oh, you should see the new school-teacher, 
Belle!” exclaimed Nellie, in a little while— 
“such alittle thing ! and she can’t be more than 
eighteen! Why, I am perfectly astonished, 
Mr. Oliver’’—turning to my brother—* that 
you should engage so young and undignified a 
person, and for the winter term, too, when all 
the great boys will attend. She certainly never 
will be able to manage them in the world, and 
I wonder at her making the attempt. I told 
her so to-night while at tea, and I thought I 
frightened her a little, though she only smiled, 
asking if it was such a very hard school to 
manage, and saying, ‘It certainly was not a 
very inviting picture I gave her, and that Mr. 
Horton, the committee, had told her a similar 
tale.’’’ 

‘*She has decided courage to undertake it, 
and deserves success,’’ said Oliver, somewhat 
warmly.. ‘‘There are not many young ladies 
but would waver and falter at the thought of 
going from home to teach as young as she is.’’ 

‘* But I suppose she is compelled to it, and is 
determined not to fail,” I said. ‘Really, I 
have a curiosity to see her, and shall give you 
a friendly call by to-morrow eve, Nellie, when 
I shall be sure of meeting this new teacher; 
and perhaps I can persuade my quiet brother 
to accompany me,”’ I added, when Ellen rose 
to go, saying she could not possibly remain 
longer ; she had only run over for a moment. 

Oliver, of course, accompanied her home, 
though she persisted she was not afraid; and 
after they had gone I sat planning, as I had 
often done, about those two, and more especially 
of late, since I myself had become engaged to 
10* 





the new minister at Hapgate, young Herman 
Rutledge. 

The next evening Oliver and I went over to 
Mrs. Perry’s. Nellie was delighted to see me, 
as we had not met since the previous evening, 
a whole day intervening. 

‘Miss Vernon is in her room, but I will in- 
vite her down,’’ said Mrs. Perry, Nellie’s mo- 
ther. ‘Poor young thing! I pity her, for she 
looked pale and tired to-night when she came 
from school. I’m afraid it’s too much for her, 
’*Squire Horton,’’ she added, as she left the 
room. 

A few moments after, she returned, and then 
the door opened, and the teacher came in. I 
had been prepared to see a young and girlish 
figure, but hers was certainly much more so 
than I had imagined. She could not, at the 
farthest, have been over eighteen, and looked 
much younger. Her eyes were dark blue, 
large and liquid, with a soft light in their 
depths; her hair, of a chestnut brown, waved 
in little billows around her white forehead, and 
was fastened in a close coil at the back of her 
finely-shaped head, in order to make her look 
more dignified, I fancied, and I wanted to pull 
away the comb and let it fall in shining rings, 
as I knew it would, and make a frame for her 
lovely face. Her complexion was fair, almost 
too pale, except for the quick flashes of color 
which, I afterward noticed, came and went as 
she conversed. She was clad in a dark blue 
dress, with plain linen collar and cuffs. This 
completed the picture of the new and youthful 
teacher at Hapgate. I took her into my heart 
at once, and we made rapid advances in ac- 
quaintance, and were soon quite like old friends, 
while Nellie engrossed Oliver in conversation, 
and Mrs. Perry was busy with some fine sewing 
at the table—not too busy, however, to spare a 
pleased glance at the two conversing together, 
Nellie and Oliver, and weaving the same plans, 
I fancied, that I had often done concerning them. 

When Miss Vernon first entered the parlor, 
my brother made some inquiries about the 
school, how she liked it, the number present, 
etc., after which questions, to which she re- 
turned satisfactory answers, he turned his at- 
tention to Nellie again. 

When we rose to depart, I felt that I had 
passed a delightful evening, and told Oliver so 
on the way home. 

““A delightful evening, indeed!’’ said my 
brother, somewhat sarcastically, ‘‘and I sup- 
pose J am expected to say the same; but I 
cannot, for I find neither pleasure nor interest 
in listening to the fashionable nonsense or 
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gossiping chit-chat of young ladies of the Ellen 
Perry order. I do wish I could find a sensible 
woman among lay acquaintances, one who can 
forget her own identity long enough to converse 
about something else than her own perfections 
and her neighbors’ delinquencies !’’ And he 
spoke seriously and gravely. 

‘*Why, brother Oliver, I’m astonished at 
you!’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘for I certainly thought 
you were enjoying yourself immensely this eve- 
ning. Every time I looked at you you seemed 
engrossed with Nellie’s conversation, and you 
certainly do her injusticeif you class her with the 
generality of young ladies in Hapgate, for she 
is far above them in intellect and attainments.” 

** Yes, that is the very thing I mean, for it 
seems to me that she is quite well aware of her 
own merits and of others’ inferiority—at least I 
inferred as much from her conversation to- 
night; but I may be doing the lady injustice, 
for she most certainly is handsome and accom- 
plished above the generality of her sex,” re- 
plied my brother, as if to make amends for 
speaking so harshly. 

“* Yes, that she is,’’ said I; ‘‘ and if you only 
knew Nellie as well as J do, you would acknow- 
ledge her as agreeable as I think her, and I 
trust you will some day, and even more,’’ I 
said. Then, not daring to say more, I turned 
the subject by remarking how much I liked 
the new teacher, and how well we had got on 
together on so short an acquaintance. 

**Did she express any fears of her not being 
able to manage the school ?’’ asked my brother, 
somewhat anxiously. ‘‘She might to you, 
though she would not say as much to me, I 
know.’’ 

“Ono,” Ireplied. ‘‘She said she thonght 
she should like it much, but that she had had 
a rather wearisome day, as it was her first trial 
and everything was new to her; but she thought 
she should get on admirably after a little; then 
she added that she was determined togo through 
with it, as she had educated herself for a 
teacher, and she must succeed.’’ 

‘* Well, I sincerely hope she will,’’ replied 
Oliver, ‘‘ for I feel quite interested in her pale 
face and quiet manner, and at the same time I 
am selfish enough not to want the trouble of 
seeking another to fill her place.” 

The new teacher did get on admirably with 
the school. ‘*The smaller pupils seemed al- 
most to worship her,’’ I told my brother Oli- 
ver one day, after I had visited the school, for 
they would watch for her coming with the 
greatest delight; and the older ones looked 
upon her with more of the regard they would 





pay a sister than a stranger. Only once did 
she have trouble, and then with one of the 
older pupils, a great rude boy, the roughest in 
the school, who had made his boast that ‘‘ he 
was not going to mind that little girl of a mis- 
tress! he would soon show her who ruled after 
he went to school !’’ 

Accordingly, the next morning, when John 
Sturgiss made his appearance at the school- 
room, he entered late, shuffling his feet along 
from the door to one of the back seats, which 
he proposed occupying, and which was already 
filled by a smaller urchin. 

** Come, clear out of this ; J want this seat!” 
he said, half audibly, to the boy, who, shrink- 
ing up into a very small compass, looked be- 
seechingly at the mistress, as if expecting to be 
unceremoniously ejected, and asking for help. 
‘‘Come, why don’t you be moving ?”’ exclaimed 
John Sturgiss, as he proceeded to administer a 
few kicks to the frightened boy. ‘‘I tell you 
I want this seat !’”’ 

But the teacher’s clear voice interrupted this 
little farce, and her soft hand rested upon the 
arm of John Sturgiss. ‘‘ What is this, my 
young friend? Are there not seats enough for 
you without taking that which rightfully be- 
longs to another? I think J can find you one 
equally as good as this’’—and she pointed to 
one a little farther down in the row; ‘‘ that is 
vacant ; take it for the present.” 

But John Sturgiss only shook his head, say- 
ing: ‘‘I don’t come to school to be put in the 
third row, with the little ones, and I sha’n't 
stand it! I want this seat, and I mean to 
have it!” 

‘*But you are not entitled to it. Willie 
Spencer has it because he was here the first 
day of school ; therefore, you must take a3 good 
a one as you can get at present, and I will try, as 
you are one of my largest pupils, to obtain you 
a better one soon. Come, I am waiting for you 
to be seated,” said she, pleasantly; and she 
looked at him with a kind but firm look. 

With shuffling feet and muttering words, the 
boy took the seat assigned him; but all the 
forenoon long and afternoon his half audible 
mutterings were observed by the teacher. 

After school at night, as she leaned her 
wearied head upon her desk, there was a 
moisture like tears in her eyes,.for the day had 
been an overtasked one to jer. She saw in 
this new pupil a bitter enemy to herself, one 
who would, unless he were won over, do her a 
great deal of harm in stirring up rebellion 
among a certain portion of her pupils. ‘‘ What 


} ean I do?’’ she questioned herself. ‘If I fail 
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in this, my first school, I cannot easily obtain 
another, and I cannot go back to my uncle 
again. No, never! Better starve than that!” 
she added, shudderingly. ‘‘I must win him 
over in some way.’’ Then a happy thought 
flashed upon her. ‘‘ Yes, I will tell him a little 
of my life, and trust to his good nature for 
becoming my friend.’’ 

When the teacher rose to leave the school- 
house, she found a somewhat formidable bar- 
rier of rails from the neighboring fence laid 
across the door, prohibiting her egress, and it 
required considerable strength to. push them 
aside. As she did so, and they fell upon the 
frozen ground with a crash, a loud laugh close 
by her caused her to turn her head, and she 
saw John Sturgiss peering round the corner of 
the school-house in triumph. 

A few steps brought her up with him; then 
she said, as the boy looked up, with face upon 
which shame and anger mingled: ‘‘Come, I 
want you to take a walk with me; I have 
something to tell you.”’ 

Something in the teacher’s face arrested the 
boy’s attention, and he paused a moment. 

‘*She is going to give it to me now, I guess— 
but who cares? I’m not afraid!’’ he said, half 
audibly, as she turned to lock the door. 

‘Come, John, I will not detain you long,”’ 
she said. ‘‘As we both go the same way, we 
can walk together, and I want to say a few 
words to you as we go.”’ 

With a sullen air and slow step, but without 
a word, the boy walked along, and Miss Ver- 
non said to him, after a little pause :— 

** John Sturgiss, I am without father or mo- 
ther, brother or sister in the world. I am 
alone, dependent upon my own exertions for a 
living. If you, by your bad example and con- 
duct, ruin my efforts in this school so that I 
cannot stay, I probably cannot obtain another 
situation soon, and I know not what will be- 
come of me. It cannot possibly do you any 
good, but, on the contrary, harm, to injure me ; 
for if you destroy the good I have wrought in 
the school, and, consequently, my happiness, it 
will not render your own happiness greater. 
John, I know you have no sisters, and that 
your home is none too pleasant. I know, too, 
that your heart is not wholly bad. Will you 
let me be as a sister to you? and I will do my 
utmost to assist you in your studies, and make 
you a different boy, for I know you can be 
smart, if you try.” 

There was a long silence, and then something 
sounding very like a sob broke from the lips of 
the boy beside her, as he exclaimed: ‘‘1 am 





ugly, I know; everybody says I am a bad boy. 
I wish I hadn’t done anything to hurt you, 
Miss Vernon. I don’t deserve to be a brother 
to you; but if you mean it, I will try, and— 
and—”’ Here his voice fairly broke down, and 
he sobbed outright. 

‘*And I know you will succeed, my young 
friend and brother,’’ said the teacher, as she 
took his hand kindly. “If you only try to 
overcome your faults, you can, and you will 
yet make a man to be proud of.”’ 

‘Yes, I will try, Miss Vernon; see if I 
don’t,’’ said the boy. ‘‘I never had anybody 
speak to me before as you have, or I might 
have done better. They always scolded and 
nicknamed me, and everybody said I was a bad 
boy.’’ 

Here they separated, as they had now reached 
the road where the boy turned off to go to his 
home, which was none of the happiest, as his 
parents were known to live in constant bicker- 
ing, and the teacher, with a light heart, sought 
her boarding-house. 

From that period, Miss Vernon had no cause 
to find fault with the boy ; he seemed a changed 
being, and there was no better or more eager 
pupil thirsting for knowledge in the village 
school at Hapgate than John Sturgiss. Every- 
body remarked the change, and wondered 
what had come over him; but none save him 
and the teacher knew to what it was due—to 
her own kindness and frankness. 


That winter was a pleasant one to Oliver and 
myself. We often met the new teacher, and 
she and I became firm friends. Frequently 
she came to our house with Nellie Perry, and 
we as often saw her at Nellie’s, and brother 
Oliver one day remarked ‘‘ that he should think 
my friend Nellie would be jealous of my regard 
for Miss Vernon.”’ 

‘*Oh, never fear that,’ I replied, laughingly, 
‘for as long as Nell has your company she 
does not miss mine!’? And that was true, for 
when we were together, Nellie always managed 
to secure Oliver, leaving Cornelia Vernon and 
myself to entertain each other. 

When the winter term of school closed, Oli- 
ver asked Miss Vernon to take it for the coming 
summer, and she accepted, spending her vaca- 
tion at Hapgate. I invited her to pass it with 
us, as I knew a little of her history, and that 
she had no home, but was dependent upon 
herself. She had never mentioned any friends 
or relation save an uncle, who had educated 
her, and whom she hoped to be able some day 
torepay. I thought that a visit of six weeks 
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with me, while it gave us all pleasure, would 
at the same time save her expenses of board, 
though I did not hint the same to her. But it 
was only after a great deal of urging on my 
part that she consented to come. 

It was a nice time, those six weeks she passed 
with us, and I could see that Oliver also en- 
joyed her presence very much. He was with 
us every evening, and often returned to tea 
much earlier than was his wont from the office, 
and I could not fail to see how, day by day, 
his interest and pleasure in our guest deepened. 
I noted the new happiness which was upon his 
fine face when she was near, and the tender 
light of his blue eyes as they rested upon her. 
I saw how it would be, and trembled for the 
plans which I had long ago formed for him and 
Nellie Perry. But ‘‘ Z’homme proposes and 
le Dieu disposes,’’ I said to myseif; ‘‘ and if it is 
80, it is right, and after all [ don’t know but I 
should prefer Cornelia Vernon for a sister to 
Nellie,’’? though I knew it would be a great 
disappointment to the latter, as she had always 
appropriated him, being so much with me that 
he could not help showing her attentions when 
he did any lady, though my brother was no 
ladies’ man, and only went in company to please 
me. 

Ellen Perry was with us a portion of every 
day during Miss Vernon’s visit, and I could 
see that, as she noticed my brother’s growing 
pleasure in our guest, it made her uneasy ; and 
when, after exerting her every accomplishment 
and fascination, she found that sle could not 
claim his thoughts or attentions from another, 
I saw a new phase in her character, which I 
had not deemed existed. It manifested itself 
in treating Miss Vernon coldly and supercil- 
iously, as if ue were beneath her. One night 
she said to me, when Oliver and Cornelia Ver- 
non were looking over a book together at the 
table :— 

‘*Doesn’t it seem strange to you that Miss 
Vernon never mentions her friends or relatives, 
for of course she has some; and that she pre- 
fers staying here to visiting them? Now there 
must be something wrong, or she would not 
be here teaching. She is so young, and—do 
you know,” lowering her voice, ‘‘ that I have 
often thought she might have done something 
amiss, and they disowned her, or that she ran 
away, or—’’ 

‘No, I don’t believe anything of the sort!’ 
I answered, warmly. ‘She is good as she is 
lovely ; and she has not any relatives, as you 
know, save an uncle, in whose family she has 
lived since her parents died. Her home was 





none of the happiest then, I imagine, as she 
had cousins who looked down upon her, and 
she left it to become a teacher here.” 

*“ Well, I only hope it will prove so!” she 
said, doubtingly, ‘‘ but the story seems rather 
strange tome. She looks as though she had 
never seen anything but a pleasant home; and 
then she tells so /ittle about herself, too! Mam- 
ma and I have often spoken about it among 
ourselves ; but of course we wouldn’t wish to 
injure her future prospects for the world !’’ she 
said, with a look I did not like toward the two 
at the table. 


Time passed on ; spring budded and bloomed 
into June; and the summer term of school 
commenced. Brother Oliver and Cornelia Ver- 
non were engaged. He told me this, one eve- 
ning in the early June, coming in from a walk 
which he had taken home with Cornelia. I 
remember it was a beautiful evening, and I had 
just parted with one to whom I was betrothed, 
the young minister—Hermon Rutledge. 

‘*T am very happy, Belle,’’ he said, ‘‘ for to- 
night Cornelia Vernon has promised to become 
my wife; and her love is all that I have long 
desired to make my cwn life complete.” 

‘*T am so glad, Oliver!’’ I said, as I put my 
arm within his, and we walked up the path to 
the house together; and at that moment I quite 
forgot the disappointment of my friend Nellie. 
‘*It will be so nice,’’ I said, “‘when I am 
settled at the parsonage, to have you married 
so happily!’ but in a moment, recollecting, I 
said: ‘‘but Nellie Perry, Olivert I always 
thought you would marry her. She will feel 
the disappointment, I know.” 

‘*How so, Belle? I never gave the lady any 
right to suppose I cared for her, or that she 
would ever be anything to me beyond a friend, 
for I certainly never thought of her in connec- 
tion with my future wife, if I should have any !”’ 
he said. 

‘“No; I know now that you never did,’’ I 
replied, ‘‘ but I always thought it might be so ; 
and I think Nellie expected it !’’ I added. 

** Well, I am sorry if I disappoivt any one,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ but as I am not vain enough to ima- 
gine that the young lady in question loves me 
well enough to make herself unhappy for me, 
I think I had better marry one whom I love 
myself, and whom I know loves me in return !’’ 
and so the name of Nellie dropped in connection 
with the subject. 

The marriage was arranged for the coming 
fall; when, at the same time, it was decided 
that another should take place—the young 
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pastor’s and my own; as now I felt no misgiv- 
ings at leaving my home, when another would 
more than fill my place, and one whom I knew 
would comprise the sum total of Oliver’s hap- 
piness. 

All this time my friend Nellie and I had been 
intimate as ever, and her manner towards Miss 
Vernon had been friendly and unexceptionable ; 
and when told of her engagement, she congratu- 
lated each upon it in the most pleasant manner 
possible, so that Oliver had remarked to me 
afterward : 

** You see, Belle, your brother is not somuch 
in demand as you thought, for your friend 
Ellen Perry is as indifferent as you please !’’ 

I did not say anything to the contrary then; 
though I thought myself that she would have 
liked it otherwise, and made a virtue of neces- 
sity in submitting so gracefully. 

One hot day in August there came to the 
village hotel a stranger, a young and handsome 
gentleman. He inquired if there was a young 
lady teacher of the name of Vernon at Hapgate ; 
upon being answered in the affirmative hestarted 
out to walk about the time school would close 
in the afternoon. He met Cornelia as she came 
down the lane leading from the school-house to 
her boarding-house. As: he approached her, 
she grew pale and trembled, and would have 
spoken, but he interrupted her with— 

**You see I have found you out, Cornelia! 
You were not hidden so securely but Love 
could trace you, though it has been a hard 
search forme. Oh, Cornelia, why did you go 
from me f”’ he asked, passionately. 

‘Say, rather, why do you seek me?” she 
asked, with lips from whence all color had fled. 
‘Oh, Horace, why do you follow me? It can- 
not do you any good to come hither, and will 
only bring unhappiness to me!” she said, be- 
seechingly. 

‘* Because I cannot and will not let you go 
thus, Cornelia!’? he said. ‘‘I am wretched, 
miserable without you; and you must return 
with me, and become my wife! Oh, Cornelia, 
why did you leave us so hastily ?’’ 

**You know as well as I do,’’ she answered, 
passionately. ‘‘ Because I never would marry 
you without the consent of your parents. I 
am proud as you or any of my uncle’s family ; 
and when your sisters, my own cousins, and 
my aunt looked down upon me because I could 
not boast wealth like them, and thought me no 
fitting match for you, then I thought it was 
time to leave the house wherein I was looked 
upon as a dependant, and go away from you 
and your love; for, though I knew that you 





was sincere, yet I knew I could never marry 
you!’’ 

**But, Cornelia, Ilove you! Iam miserable 
without you! I will leave them all for you! 
Oh, you surely will not refuse me again after I 
have sought you so long? It cannot be that I 
have found you but to lose you again! Speak, 
Cornelia; tell me I need not go away without 
you. You surely loved me; did you not then ?”’ 

‘*I may have experienced, or thought I did, 
something of love for you, Cousin Horace,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ but that is now past. I could not marry 
you as we were, and your parents and sisters 
would never look upon it otherwise ; therefore 
it is best as it is,’’ she replied. 

‘Oh, you are cruel, Cornelia!’’ he cried, 
passionately. ‘‘ You never loved me, or you 
would not speak thus coldly. Oh, Cornelia, 
how could you deceive me so?’’ and he covered 
his face and moaned as if in pain. 

‘* You wrong me, Horace !’”’ she said, laying 
her hand gently upon his arm. ‘‘I did not 
deceive you, for I did care for you when I told 
you I loved you; but that is all past, and it is 
best so, for we could never marry, and you 
ought to forget your love for me, as I hoped 
you had before this !’’ 

** And as you have yours for me, doubtless ?”’ 
he said, searching her face with his dark eyes. 

She did not answer, but she turned her crim- 
soning face away. But the blush which came 
to it at his words did not escape his notice. 

“Tt is true, then?’ he said. ‘‘ You have for- 
gotten me, and love another? Ah, Cornelia, 
Cornelia! this is greater than I can bear !’’ he 
cried, in suffering accents. 

‘‘She would have replied, but the sound of 
voices approaching arrested the words upon her 
lips; and I only heard her add—‘ Meet me 
here again this evening,’ ’’ said my informant, 
Ellen Perry, for she it was who had commu- 
nicated this information to me, coming to our 
house on this August evening in great apparent 
agitation to tell the story which struck surprise 
and sorrow to my heart. 

‘*You see, Belle, I could not he/p overhear- 
ing, for I was in the lane, and the hedge 
sereened me from view; nor could I pass her, 

the interview began so suddenly. Oh, how 
wicked it is for her to treat him thus! I de- 
clare I pitied him so I did not know what to 
do. He was so handsome and noble-looking, 
and seemed so completely heartbroken! She 
must be a desperate flirt, for it seems that she 
either loved him, or had made him think she 
did, and then ran away from her uncle’s. You 
know, Belle, I told you there was something 
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wrong about her coming here and being so 
secret about herself !’’ said Ellen Perry, as she 
finished. 

‘** But,’’ I said, ‘‘her words explain them- 
selves sufficiently, I think ; for it seems that 
she had told him she never would marry him 
without the consent of his parents, and there 
she was right.”’ 

‘* But if she loved him, how could she forget 
him so quickly and become engaged to your 
brother?’ asked Nellie. ‘‘ She either deceives 
the one or the other—which is it ?’’ 

**True, Nellie !’’ I could not help saying, 
‘*and Oliver loves her so. Oh, Nellie, I hope 
he may never know of this!’’ I said, sorrow- 
fully. 

‘* But is it not your duty to tell him, Belle ?’’ 
she said. ‘‘Think how, if, after he should 
marry her, he should learn that she loved an- 
other, and only married him for his wealth and 
home! Would it not render him more unhappy 
than to find his love-dreams false now, when 
there is a chance to escape a life of misery ?”’ 

“Oh, Nellie, I wish you had not heard, or 
you had never told me!’’ I said, weakly, ‘‘ for 
oh, I cannot bear to tell Oliver !’’ 

‘* Well, of course do as you think best; it is 
noue of my affair. I only thought I would tell 
you, as I would have another tell me, were I 
similarly situated !”’ she said, as she rose to go. 
‘“‘[ am sorry for Mr. Horton, but I always 
thought there was something wrong about the 
teacher.’’ And she went out, leaving me in 
great misery, for I could not bear to erush out 
my brother’s happiness. 

That evening, when Oliver came in, I had 
taken my decision ; and I related all that Nellie 
Perry had repeated to me, turning my face the 
while away, that I might not see his agony. 

‘**Can it be true ?’’ he said, hoarsely, when I 
had finished. ‘‘ Oh, can she be faise? But I 
will go to-night to the place appointed, and 
trust the evidence of my own eyes only, and 
then, if—’’ But here he covered his face with 
his hands, and I could see that he trembled in 
his great grief. 

A month passed, and Oliver’s engagement 
was atanend. From a secluded nook in the 
lane he had witnessed Cornelia Vernon’s second 
meeting with the stranger, and: thus seen suf- 
ficient, as he supposed, to become convinced of 
her perfidy and double dealirg. He did not 
upbraid her; but, not visiting her as usual, 
when she sent a note to inquire the cause, ask- 
ing ‘‘if he were ill,’”’ his reply was a few cold 
words—‘‘ that he had lately become aware that 
their acquaintance had best cease, and that it 








had gone too far already, which he regretted,” 
etc. 

Time passed, and the pleasant October days 
came. The time once appointed for the double 
wedding drew near. In a week Cornelia Ver- 
non’s school was to close. As the time ap- 
proached I could see that Ol.ver grew more sad 
and serious daily. He and Miss Vernon had 
not met since the engagement was broken. I 
knew thai he avoided a meeting, for the good of 
both ; for, as he still loved her, he wished to 
escape all reproaches of the past. - 

The night previous to the close of school 
Oliver and I were sitting in the parlor: I by 
the fireside, and he at the table with a book 
before him, but the leaves of which I noticed 
he had not turned for over half an hour. His 
thoughts were away, I knew but too well where. 

A ring at the door-bell caused him to look up 
with a dreary smile. 

“Mr. Rutledge, probably, Belle!’’ he said, 
“and I will leave you, for I am but sorry com- 
pany to-night.’’ And he turned to escape from 
the room ; but the door opened and Jane en- 
tered, saying there was a lad at the door wishing 
to see the Squire. 

‘‘ Ask him in, Jane,’’ said my brother. 

‘*] did, but he said he could not stay. He 
only has a word for the Squire, he says.” 

Oliver went to the door, and did not return 
for some time; but when he re-entered the 
room I could see that a great change had come 
over him, for in his eye was the old light of 
hope and happiness, and his step was elastic 
and firm. 

‘Belle, I am going out a while,” he said, 
nurriedly. ‘I will tell you all when I return,” 
and with hasty steps he left the room, and in 
a moment I heard the street door close upon 
him. 

Two hours later, when Hermon Rutledge had 
left me with a “‘ good-night,”’ Oliver returned ; 
and hardly had the docr admitted his egress 
into the parlor, before he broke ont with— 

** Belle, this night has been a blessed one! 
Let me tell my joyin a word. Cornelia is true ; 
and I am a happy man again !”’ 

“Oh, Oliver, how did it happen? What set 
you right ?”’ I asked, eagerly, springing to his 
side. ‘Who was that lad at the door?’’—for 
I could not help connecting his appearance with 
my brother’s new-found happiness. 

A grave expression overspread Oliver’s face. 
‘Sister Belle,’’ he said, seriously, ‘‘do you 
know that I believe your friend Ellen Perry is 
a wicked, artful woman! The lad who came 
to see me to-night was John Sturgiss, he who 
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owes what good has recently been developed in 
him to his teacher’s kind interest and encou- 
ragement. His errand was a delicate but plain 
one. He said ‘he heard that there had been 
trouble between the Squire and Miss Vernon 
about a strange gentleman and lover of Miss 
Vernon’s that had come to Hapgate.’ You 
perceive, Belle, that Ellen Perry, in her tri- 
umph, must have set this story afloat, for nei- 
ther you, I, nor Cornelia have mentioned the 
cause of our estrangement. ‘He had heard of 
the trouble, and he thought maybe that he 
could do something to set it right. His dear 
teacher was too good to be unhappy.’ ”’ 

‘*He, too, happened to be among the bushes 
of the lane the day the strange gentleman met 
Miss Vernon, and he had overheard her say 
‘she did not love him; she never loved him, 
and she only left her uncle’s to escape him, and 
she wouldn’t marry him if there was nobody 
else in the world to ask her.’ John Sturgiss 
told me this, and further that he saw Ellen 
Perry walking slowly past, and thought she had 
overheard their conversation, too. Perhaps 
the lad suspects the use that Ellen may have 
put her side of the story to ; but he said nothing 
of that; only told his plain, unvarnished state- 
ment of facts, and he begged pardon for coming 
here. But ‘he didn’t like to see his dear 
teacher looking so pale and unhappy. He felt 
sure something was wrong between her and the 
Squire, and he thought maybe he could set it 
right.’ 

‘* Belle, J, too, felt sure something was wrong. 
I came in, took my hat, and went over to Mrs. 
Perry’s. Ellen opened the door herself, and 
her white face, when I asked for Cornelia Ver- 
non, convinced me of her share in producing our 
unhappiness. Cornelia came down, looking 
sad and suffering, and a little proud when she 
met me. But I will not tell you all that passed ; 
enough that I have been a fool to believe a 
thought against the truth and faith of my Cor- 
nelia; enough that she, as well as myself, is 
convinced who has been the traitor between us, 
and that she is my own again, and she shall 
never return to be persecuted by her cousin’s 
unwelcome love, or spend another night be- 
yond this under Mrs. Perry’s roof! To-morrow 
she shall come here. A new teacher must be 
found for the school, and the same hour, next 
Tuesday week, that makes you Hermon Rut- 
ledge’s wife shall make Cornelia mine.’’ 

And so, writing out this history here in my 
diary, on the eve of this night preceding our 
double bridal, I know that the morrow will 
bring my own lifelong happiness, and seal my 
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brother Oliver’s when it gives him his wife, 
sweet Cornelia Vernon, the teacher of Hapgate. 





THE BLESSINGS OF FLANNEL. 


Wuat rivers of ink have flowed from the pens 
of authors desirous of singing the praises of 
love—love, which draws down upon us so many 
evils; whilst these very gentlemen have never 


_ $0 much as thought of consecrating one single 


drop to celebrate the virtues of flannel, which 
preserves us from so many pains—flannel, which 
still clings fondly to us when the illusions of 
life, one after the other, have pitilessly aban- 
doned us to our fate—flannel, which in an age 
when so many abuses heat the blood, and in 
which so many wild and improbable schemes 
are afloat, the bare enumeration of which causes 
the great drops cf moisture to start from every 
pore, is ready at hand to preserve us from 
checked perspiration, and all its attendant,con- 
sequences. Oh, injustice and ingratitude of 
man! Homer and Virgil even, who have des- 
canted in such long-drawn sentences concerning 
the bucklers of Achilles and Aineas, must in 
some sort be blamed for not giving us any in- 
formation concerning the flannel waistcoats they 
wore beneath them; for, happily, a buckler 
serves one but in exceptional circumstances, 
whilst flannel is useful in all circumstances of 
life—we may say almost in all seasons. When 
the cholera first approached our shores, when 
fear seized upon all, ourselves among the num- 
ber, what preservative was more efficacious 
than the flannel waist-belt prescribed by our 
medical adviser! Ah, certes, this zone, though 
perhaps not quite so elegant, made more noise 
in the world than that of Venus ever did: it 
dissipated at the same time terror and the 
gripes which, it must be allowed, occupied us 
at that period much more than the fabulous 
attractions of the mother of Love. The peril, 
after another visitation, has again passed away ; 
but it may return, and we have carefully pre- 
served our valued waist-band, full of gratitude 
for the services it has already rendered us. 

What is there more useful than this fabric to 
defend us against the unlooked-for assaults of 
the treacherous atmosphere in which we live— 
to enable us to brave with impunity those snd- 
den and dangerous transitions from heat to cold, 
and vice versd, to which we are all in this climate 
so liable ? 

In aship there is but a plank between us and 
destruction ; in the same way when, on leaving 
a ball-room, a theatre, or other crowded assem- 
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bly, we are suddenly expesed to the icy blast 
which howls without, there is oftentimes but 
this frail tissue between us and death. Yes, 
flannel repels alike colds, coughs, sciatica, rheu- 
matism, and a host of other ‘‘ills that flesh is 
heir to,”” which, while on their way towards our 
poor frames, are stopped short on the surface of 
the projecting wool, anc can proceed no further. 

How, it may indeed be asked, is it that we do 
not hold faster by this true friend, since it is, to 
the letter, that which touches us most closely? In 
the aurora of life a tender mother surrounds us 
with love and flannel; in our hot youth, strong 
in the confidence of our springtide vigor, we 
quit with disdain the humble material with 
which in our infancy we were enveloped ; we 
speak of it slightingly, with irreverence even ; 
but in after years we are brought, by the first 
approaches of incipient rheumatism, to respect 
its virtues. We have then recourse to it as 
to one of those sure friends that we forget in 
prosperity, but whom, when evil times are 
fallen upon us, we find ever the same ; it re- 
ceives us into its bosom to quit us no more; 
it reanimates the old man benumbed with age 
and infirmities, and forsakes him not until, as 
a corpse, he is enveloped in the funeral shroud, 
The French have an idiom to express a man 
full of respect and care for another: JI lui tient 
les pieds chauds, they say ; literally, ‘‘ He keeps 
his feet warm.’’ Well, to pursue this figurative 
language, flannel warms our entire body, of 
which our best friend can but warm a portion. 
By preserving throughout all our members a 
gentle moisture, it vivifies our mental faculties, 
aids the exertions of the mind, facilitates diges- 
tion, promotes a healthy action of the brain; 
and who knows, perhaps, but at this very mo- 
ment we owe to it the power of rendering in 
these feeble lines our bumble homage to its 
virtues ? 

No, believe it not, dear classical reader, Mar- 
syas was not barbarously flayed alive by Apollo. 
That most polite divinity would never have 
been guilty of such a piece of indecorum, not 
to say infamy; we are here evidently the dupes 
of the figurative style of the Heathen Mytho- 
logy. Depend upon it, the god of the lyre 
merely stripped the vanquished singer of his 
flannel waistcoat. Deprived of this necessary 
succor, the latter caught a bad cold, which fell 
on his chest and killed him. Hercules, in the 
same way, did not perish on account of having 
put ona tunic, but rather because he sought 
to throw it off, or unbutton it at an inoppor- 
tune moment. The plain facts of the case are 
simply these: Dejanira had sought to eover 





her lover with a comfortable winter garment, 
most probably lamb’s wool or flannel, taken 
from Nessus, and which a mistaken amour 
propre induced Hercules to throw aside. Who 
knows if, after all, the celebrated Golden Fleece 
was anything more than the flannel waistcoat of 
the king of Colchides, which Jason, who might 
have been, perhaps, suffering at the time from 
an attack of rheumatism, endeavored to gain 
possession of, justly regarding it as a panacea 
for all evils? Flannel, then, we see serves to 
explain certain monstrous passages which scan- 
dalize us so much in the pages of old Lempriére. 

We all admire those noble old knights of 
former days covered with their casques, their 
thigh-pieces, their arm-pieces, and their cuir- 
asses. They must have shone in the sun like 
so many animated warming-pans, blinding their 
enemies before exterminating them. But as 
for ourselves, how much more do we love to see 
the good souls of the present time carefully 
enveloped in lamb’s wool and flannel! For 
these worthy individuals think less of destroy- 
ing others than of preserving themselves ; and 
the onjg sentiment we experience on beholding 
them is the desire of being provided, like them, 
with such warm, soft, pacific, and eminently 
philanthropic garments. 





Arrection.—We sometimes meet with men 
who seem to think that any indulgence of affec- 
tionate feeling is weakness. They will return 
from a journey, and greet their families with a 
distant dignity, and move among their children 
witk the cold and lofty splendor of an iceberg, 
surrounded with its broken fragments. There 
is hardly a more unnatural sight on earth than 
one of those families without a heart. A father 
had better extinguish his boy’s eyes than to 
take away his heart. Who that has experienced 
the joys of friendship, and values sympathy and 
affection, would not rather lose all that is beau- 
tiful in nature’s scenery, than be robbed of the 
hidden treasure of his heart? Who would not 
rather follow his child to the grave than to en- 
tomb his parental affection? Cherish, then, 
your heart’s best affections, Indulge in the 
warm and gushing emotions of fraternal love. 
Think it not aweariness. Teach your children 
to love, to love the rose, the robin ; to love their 
parents, their God. Letit be the studied object 
of their domestic culture to give them warm 
hearts, ardent affections. Bind your whole 
family together by these strong cords. You 
cannot make them too strong. 
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ACROSS THE HILLS. 
BY HARRIET M. BEAN. 


Ix Southern Germany, where rise 

The Rhetian Alps to greet the skies, 
And where, to swell the river Po, 

The waters of the Oglio 

Forth from their native fountains flow, 
Wheu night has come and brought surcease 
Of labor to the Tyrolese, 

From cottages, with hurrying feet, 
The women haste their loved to meet; 
And, joining in the twilight dim, 
Together sing their evening hymn, 
Until, the shadowy hills beyond, 

Deep voices to their notes respond, 
And far and wide such music rings! 
For heart to heart responsive sings. 


To-night why move their steps so slow 
Along the swelling Oglio? 

No song is wafted on the air; 

Each woman’s heart is turned to prayer 
For one—the beautiful and fair— 

Young Herman’s bride, upon whose brow 
Death’s shades have gathered even now, 
Though yesterday her ringing song 
Echoed the Alpine hills along. 

Who of the band has strength to meet 
Young Herman, and the tale repeat ? 
Each heart grows faint—each cheek grows pale; 
Oh, would the winds would bear the tale 
Across the hills, or from the sky 

Would come a whisper “She must die.” 


They see the night birds circling round— 
They pause and list, but hear no sound; 
Then by a common impulse led 

The backward way together tread, 

And stand beside the dying bed. 

A glory rests upon the face— 

A something more than earthly grace, 

And her low voice, so sweet and clear, 

Is music to each woman's ear ; 

The blessed angels all the while 

Her quickened thoughts from pain beguile, 
While whispers one, “ If death is this, 
Who ever counted half its bliss! 

*T would raise to heaven young Herman’s heart 
If he could see her soul depart.”’ 


They watched, he came not, but his bride 
Saw visions of a joy denied: 

‘Lo, Herman comes across the hills! 

Oh, how my heart with rapture thrilis 
And all the air with music fills!” 

She said, “‘ List to the song he sings, 

It lifts the heart to holier things, 

He comes alone with footsteps free ; 

God surely sends him home to me! 

I see the mighty peaks arise, 

Lonely and bare up to the skies ; 

About the lower hills like shrouds 

Are gathering the dark’ning clouds— 
Behold he comes! my warm heart thrills— 
He beckons me across the hills!” 


She spoke—her raptured soul had passed 
Forth into space serene and vast— 
VOL, Lxv.—11 





None looked on her to sigh or weep ; 

She seemed like one who lay asleep, 
With angels round the watch to keep; 
And while they calmly gazed on her, 
There came a youthful messenger, 

Who said, “‘ Beyond the hills to-day 
Young Herman’s soul hath passed away ; 
But let me gently tell his bride 

It was not painfully he died ; 

In cheerful tone he talked with me, 
Then sat him down beside a tree, 

And leaned against it wearily. 

I thoughé him tired and did not speak, 
But gazed upon the mountain peak, 
Then looked, as I was ever fond, 

To loftier summits far beyond. 

At length I said, ‘Come, let us haste, 
Nor all our time in dreaming waste ; 

I must speed on; too long I’ve waited’— 
I turned—his soul had been translated!” 


And everywhere, o’er hill and dale, 

The peasants told the wondrous tale, 

And with a deepened reverence said 

That God through pleasant paths had led 
Their steps away from earthly ills, 

And called them home across the hiiis. 


TO A BIRD OF PARADISE. 


BY CHARLES STEWART. 


Brrp of the glad and joyous wing, 
Thy skies are ever bright! 

Thou dwellest in eternal Spring 
In thy eternal flight.* 

Blest being of the upper deep, 
Speed on thy bright career, 

For none, save mortals, know to weep 
The sad, repentant tear. 

Sweep the blue air with light’ning wing 
Through ambient skies away, 

Thou shunner of the toiling earth, 
And scorner of her clay! 

Into the boundless heaven thou springest 
Up with a wild delight ; 

Wheeling in airy circles, wingest 
High, higher still thy flight. 

Like to a genius drunk with song, 
Thy music floods the air, 

And my fond heart hath listened long, 
As to a passionate prayer. 

Farther and fainter still, and fainting, 
Thou meltest ’mid the light 

With which the sunken sun is painting 
The gorgeous couch of night. 

Thus, when thy aerial paradise 
Sinks into death’s dark night, 

There’s none beyond yon darkling skies 
More beautiful and bright: 

But, if awhile earth keeps me here, 
Some future time I'll rise 

On brighter wings to skies more clear, 
A child of Paradise. 





* Fabled and classic traditions give to this bird no 
feet, and say it is never known to quit its birthplace— 
the sky. 











JOSIE IN MAPLETOWN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OP ‘‘LILLIAN’S MASQUERADING.’’ 


I, 


Dear Kate: Iam much obliged to mamma 
for sending me here to get me out of the way, 
while Belle brings that tantalizing Ben Breezy 
to terms. It was great sport to teaze Belle ; 
but I never cared a fig for Breezy—not even 
enough to flirt with him—had I not liked to 
make my mother’s eldest daughter look to her 
laurels. So, since mamma has exiled me, I am 
glad she thought of Mapletown as the scene of 
my banishment. In the week that I have been 
here, I have not been in the least troubled with 
ennui, and am already very well acquainted with 
the chronology of the town; for these Mapletown 
people are exceedingly frank about one another. 
Uncle, aunt, and Cousin Fred are very kind to 
me, and I have as much sport with Uncle 
Charles as I do with papa at home. When I 
left New York I made up my mind to be a very 
wise and proper young lady while under this 
hospitable roof, and to renounce all my sins, 
and, in especial reform, to leave off flirting. I 
have been able to keep this last resolution, for 
a reason which will appear in the account I 
shall give you of my visit; but as for my other 
wickednesses, Iam much afraid they haunt me 
even in the shades of Mapletown. If you want 
to cure yourself of mischief, don’t go to the 
country ! 

Aunt Amy has had a great deal of company 
since I came here, which she assures me is out 
of compliment to me; and she smiles as she 
adds, ‘‘or to your city antecedents.””» When 
I ask her what she means, she looks at Uncle 
Charles, who roars out laughing—he is very 
boisterous, if he is a judge—and shrugging his 
shoulders, says: ‘‘ Never mind, Josie, you ’ll 
find it out yourself.’? Ofcourse this only shar- 
pens my curiosity and my observation; and I 
mean to study the good people of Mapletown 
this summer. Aunt Amy is a quiet, dignified, 
sensible, and intelligent woman, but she has 
some of the oddest acquaintances. 

The day after I came here Mrs. Brief, whose 
name is a serious misnomer, when you consider 
her endless talk, called. She spoke to me on 
entering, and as after that she gave me no 
further notice, I had an opportunity of mak- 
ing the following observations: She is a very 
fat woman, and looks in her corsets like a 
jelly crowded for room, and I could not help 
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feeling a little uneasiness lest the jelly shoald 
drop over when the corsets moved. She has 
a yellowish complexion, clear gray eyes, and 
rather agreeable features, and keeps her chin 
well elevated on account of the shortness of her 
neck. She talks in a loud, sounding voice, 
and pit-a-pats with her feet and hands. She 
had not been in the house two minutes before’ 
Uncle Charles jumped up from the back parlor 
sofa where he was taking a nap, and came in, 
exclaiming how glad he was to see her. 

“Yes, Judge,” said she, ‘‘I am glad to see 
you, too. I have just been telling your wife that 
she has the most devoted husband in Maple- 
town. Mr. Brief always gives me all the money 
I want, but la! he would never think of pre- 
senting me with a bunch of flowers ; much less 
take the trouble to send them twenty miles, 
when he was attending to court business.” 

‘That ’s a handsome dress you have on,”’ 
said Uncle Charles, looking at her rich robe 
silk very admiringly. 

“Oh yes; I think it’s a beauty. I got it 
when I was in the city last spring, and gave 
Madame Bonelle carte blanche to trim it accord- 
ing to fashion, and she made it cost a pretty 
sum, I assure you.” 

‘¢ But that is of no consequence,”’ suggested 
Aunt Amy, ‘‘as Mr. Brief makes no complaints 
against your bills—a trait almost equal to send- 
ing bouquets.” 

‘*Why, Amy, you pretend to me that you 
think more of my little attentions than of hav- 
ing handsome dresses,’’ protested my uncle. 

‘* For my part,’’ rejoined our visitor, “I like 
either well enough ; but prefer the dresses by 
all means, as the neighbors take no notice of 
the bouquets, while they are sure to remark 
the other; and I cannot afford to throw myself 
on my dignity like the wife of a judge, anda 
learned lady, too.’’ 

While this conversation was going on, Mrs. 
Brief’s eyes had been taking an inventory of 
my dress; but here she withdrew them to cast 
a glance of contempt at my aunt’s simple mus- 
lin, and at the same time changed the topic of 
her talk. 

‘‘You recollect what a fuss the Reindeer 
family made about Amanda’s wedding presents ? 
Well, Fannie Cromby, who was in the same car 
with the wedding party when they left for the 
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California steamer, says she kept looking at 
her diamond watch every ten minutes during 
the whole trip; and that she saw Mr. Banbee 
whisper to her two or three times; and that at 
last, when a new set of passengers came on the 
train, he bawled out so as to have everybody 
hear: ‘Come, Amanda, isn’t it about time you 
looked at your watch ?’”’ 

**Oh,’’ said Aunt Amy, ‘‘she must have been 
very much embarrassed.”’ 

** Not a bit,’’ uncle declared; ‘‘she never 
was embarrassed in her life; but that was very 
funny in Mr. Banbee ; I’d like to see the fel- 
low.” 

‘The next thing we shall hear will be hat 
Mrs. Banbee has the most fashionable house in 
California; for, poor as she always has been, 
she knows how to make a parade. By the way”’ 
—turning to address me for the first time—‘‘ we 
have a rich California bachelor iu town now, 
and rumor says he has come in search of a 
wife. A number of our Mapletown girls have 
gone to California as brides ; but perhaps Mr. 
Oro will make a different selection. I should 
say you might get him, if you tried.” 

I am afraid I blushed a little, notwithstand- 
ing my flirtation with poor Breezy, for you 
know the Carleton blood about such matters; 
but I thanked her for the implied compliment, 
and assured her I should not venture to com- 
pete with the Mapletown young ladies. 

‘Oh, we all know,”’ said she, ‘‘ that city girls 
have the advantage, no matter what the men 
say about admiring country girls. Men love to 
be fooled with arts, whatever they say against 
it; and if I had any young ladies, I should 
teach them the value of a proper knowledge of 
this peculiarity of menfolks.”’ 

Just as this prudent remark was uttered, 
the very gentleman in question was shown into 
the parlor, accompanied by a young lady whom 
aunt introduced as Miss Althea Stile. She was 
a handsome girl, and easy in her manners, but 
I found it required all my self-possession to en- 
counter the glitter of her blue, but opaque eyes, 
that hid such unfathomable thoughts under 
the white and down-falling eyelids. I felt 
rather than saw the scrutinizing mental critique 
upon myself which she was making, while she 
kept up a lively conversation upon the usual 
topics. She soon took her cue, and commenced 
to flatter me, saying a great many kind and 
pretty things about feeling sure she should find 
it pleasant to have my society in her walks 
and drives about her country haunts, and my 
taste to help her enjoy the beautiful scenery 
by which Mapletown is surrounded, Much 








more agreeable talk she lavished upen me, but 
I could not help seeing that, while she was say- 
ing these fine things to me, she was looking ob- 
liquely at Mr. Oro, which gentleman did not 
appear to hear all that was intended for him, 
but was earnestly conversing with my uncle. 

Mrs. Brief now rose to go. ‘‘ Come and visit 
me, Miss Carleton,’’ she said. ‘‘I shall take 
an interest in seeing that you have a fair chance 
with the rest’’—glancing at the Californian, 
who just then, thinking to notice her departure, 
intercepted with his eyes that look of reference 
to himself which had accompanied the signifi- 
cant words. Oh, I fear my eyes blazed, as Ben 
used to say they sometimes did, for, when I re- 
covered my composure a little, I noticed Mr. Oro 
looking at me with an amused expression, which 
for the moment made him quite hateful, though 
he is good-looking enough, certainly. I did 
my best to seem unconscious, but Miss Stile’s 
eyes did not allow me to forget the allusion to 
Mr. Oro; nor her sarcastic smile fail to inform 
me that I should never become her successful 
rival in that quarter, if she could prevent it. 
So you see, dear Kate, that even in the coun- 
try, we cannot quite ignore that evil trinity: 
‘*the world, the flesh, and the devil.”’ 

I shall write again in a day or two. In the 
mean time send me some news of Ben and Belle, 
for I am vowed not to write a word to Belle 
until she lets me know her wedding-day is fixed. 
You may tell her, if you like, that I am enjoy- 
ing myself amazingly. JOSIES 

P. 8. You will surely tell me, Kate, whether 
Ben ever speaks of me, and if he seems to miss 
me ? J. 


Il. 


Dear Kate: I am sorry Ben proves so con- 
stant. I fancied his name very aptly expressed 
his character, and that it made little difference 
to him what bloom he sighed over; and [I still 
believe that, notwithstanding his present mourn- 
fulness, Belle will find him her gay summer 
breeze after another week given to forgetting 
my all too deathless sweets. There’s poetry 
for you, Kate. If Ben could hear it, he would 
be lifted to the seventh heaven of delight, poor 
fellow ! 

You want to know more about my Cousin 
Fred? Oh, you needn’t think I am keeping 
back anything, for I am not. Fred went off to 
some summer resort of painters, three days 
after my arrival. There is not the least proba- 
bility that my discreet aunt is going to allow 
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Fred and me to get up a tender sentiment this 
summer. I have nothing to tell you of, ex- 
cept my improving acquaintance with the Ma- 
pletown society. The calls, which Aunt Amy 
still asserts are intended for me, continue to 
increase in number, until I am likely to have 
quite a visiting list. But as these calls are 
chiefly made by ladies more of aunt’s age than 
my own, and as they usually commence some 
gossip about somebody, I pursue my habits of 
observation almost uninterrupted. Once ina 
while I hear a story in this way worth record- 
ing, as an example of manners or morals in the 
‘‘rural districts.’”” For instance, yesterday 
there were two ladies retailing this precious bit 
of scandal to my uncle :— 

First lady. Judge, did you hear of that affair 
down town last night ? 

Judge. I am not sure I understand you. 
What do you allude to? 

First lady. Oh, if you have heard anything 
at all, it is the same, of course. I never was so 
amused. 

Second lady. Well, I must say I was quite as 
much shocked as amused. It is a shame to 
Mapletown. 

Aunt Amy. Why, what is it? Let us hear 
about it. 

Judge. Yes, let us know about it, Mrs. ——. 

First lady. You must have heard, for it is 
town-talk, that Mrs. Brierly accuses Mrs. 
Hughes of acting the part of go-between for 
her daughter Sallie and Dr. King, whose en- 
gagement was broken off by Sallie’s mother 
last winter. Mrs. Hughes has denied knowing 
anything about the prohibition, and avers that 
she supposed Sallie and the Doctor only came 
to visit her just as the other young people did, 
and that she was conscious of no interference 
in their behalf. Well, it seems that, after all 
this, Mrs. Hughes allowed the Doctor to come 
there when Sallie was visiting her, and a few 
nights ago somebody wrote an unmenticnable 
name upon her door, which she found there in 
the morning. Mrs. Hughes, you know, is very 
resolute; so she said nothing, but sat up the 
next night to watch for the offender. So last 
night it appears that, after watching until about 
twelve o’clock, curled up against the inside of 
the front door, she heard the sound of chalk, 
tracing with a grating noise the odions name 
upon the door, when crash ! the door flew open, 
and somebody stumbled on the threshold! 
‘* Wretch !” exclaimed Mrs. Hughes, ‘‘I have 
you now.’’ But before she could tear off the 
culprit’s hood, for it was a woman, the myste- 
rious person picked herself up and escaped 





down the street. (Here my aunt gave a sym- 
pathizing “‘Oh!”?) But she did not intend to 
be outwitted that way, and immediately gave 
chase, and had followed the runaway down 
Maple Avenue to Main Street, where the gas 
was still burning. It happened that some 
young men were out rather late, among them 
Dr. King, and just as they came to Kelly’s 
Saloon they were surprised at hearing a great 
pattering of slippers, and the Doctor only had 
time to turn round when a woman in a cloak 
fluttered like a huge bat right into his out- 
stretched arms—for I suppose the Doctor 
thought it was a different sort of game he was 
catching ; and just then another woman’s voive 
flying down towards him, crying out to ‘‘ Hold 
her! stop her! don’t let her go!”” Of course the 
Doctor held on in the prospect of a little fun; 
but what was his astonishment when Mrs. 
Hughes came up and seized his captive by the 
arm. (Uncle Charles laughed, and fidgeted in 
his chair, and second lady exchanged looks 
with my aunt.) ‘‘In Heaven’s name, what 
does this mean, Mrs. Hughes?’’ asked the 
Doctor. ‘‘ Bring her to the light, Doctor; I 
want to see her face,” was the answer; and as 
the Doctor knew there must be a good reason 
for so strange a request on the part of his old 
friend, he helped her drag her struggling enemy 
to the lamp-post. 

Second lady (bursting with impatience). And 
whom do you imagine she found under that old 
hood ? 

First lady (hurrying on). ‘*Good gracious, it 
is Mrs. Brierly !’’ exclaimed the Doctor, when 
her face was exposed; and he let go his hold 
quick as lightning. ‘‘ Yes, Doctor, it is just 
who I supposed it was,’ said Mrs. Hughes; 
then she only said in a stern voice, ‘‘ Degraded 
woman!” and turned back towards home, the 
Doctor accompanying her. 

“If I had been the Doctor,” said Uncle 
Charles, ‘‘I would have offered my arm to the 
other lady; it would have been a first-rate 
chance to ask for Sallie, for she would not have 
dared to refuse him then.”’ 

**T don’t think the Doctor will be in a hurry 
to claim his mother-in-law, since the affair is 
all out,’’ said Aunt Amy. 

“Pooh !’’ cried second lady. ‘*The Doctor 
is not troubled with scruples, any more than 
Sallie is with delicacy, though, poor child, I am 
sure she is not to blame for her want of it, 
having such a mother.’’ 

“‘Mrs. Hughes entered suit this morning,’’ 
uncle said; ‘but the friends of Mrs. Brierly 
will stop it, of course.” 
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‘Then you knew all about it, you naughty 
man!” first lady cried, in a deprecating voice, 
as if she had told the story upon ungenerous 
compulsion. 

‘*Oh, I was not sure I knew all about it, and 
I wanted to hear the rest.’ 

‘* Ah, you are a regular gossip, Judge !”’ 

At this stage of the conversation there en- 
tered Miss Brown, a little dumpy figure, with a 
pale face, and large Jewish nose, and lifeless 
black eyes. Uncle Charles had told me before- 
hand, as he had about Mrs. Brief, that she was 
one of his favorites, so I had a double interest 
in observing her. 

‘*T am glad to see you, Betty’—handing the 
footstool to accommodate her stature to the 
height of the sofa. ‘‘ How is your mother, and 
how is Abby ?” 

**Mother is as well as usual, but Abby has 
appeared rather languid of late, and we were 
afraid she might be going to have a fever, so father 
told the Doctor to call; and first the Doctor gave 
us a great fright and then a greater diversion.”’ 

** And how was that ?”’ 

“Old Dr. Cromby is so funny, sometimes, 
and he knows that Abby is cowardly. In the 
first place he felt her pulse, and asked her 
several professional questions, after which he 
requested to see her tongue. ‘Oh!’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘Why, what is it, Doctor?’ asked 
Abby, quite pale. ‘What a long tongue you’ve 
got, Ab!’ said he, and roared out laughing. 
Poor Abby was too much mortified to say a 
word, and the Doctor went off laughing, and 
declaring that she was cured, for nothing ailed 
her but laziness, and she was frightened out of 
that.” 

Of course we all laughed at this story, and 
the other visitors then took leave. 

“Have you met Mr. Oro?” asked my aunt 
of Miss Brown. 

**No, I have not; I hear Althea Stile has 
carried him off—at least that he is unconscious 
of anybody else in Mapletown.”’ 

** Nonsense !’’ ejaculated Uncle Charles. 

**T don’t know how I am to see him,” re- 
marked Miss Brown, with great simplicity and 
a corresporming dejection. 

Uncle Charles looked delighted with this 
sensibility. ‘‘ You shall see him, I promisg 
youthat. Amy, we must have a little company 
for Josie here, and get the young folks toge- 
ther. So you see, Betty, the way is clear, and 
as I give you this early invitation, you have no 
excuse for not looking your best.” 

**T should practise my music, if I were you,” 
suggested my aunt. 

11* 





Miss Brown looked grateful, and promised to 
remember to do so. Directly after, she went 
away, inviting me to visit her. As soon as 
she was gone, I ran to Uncle Charles, and, 
holding both his hands, demanded to know if 
that conversation had been as much in earnest 
as it seemed. 

‘* Certainly,’’ said he. 

**] will refuse to believe it!’ I exclaimed; 
whereupon he fell to laughing immoderately. 

‘* Why, is there no planning to secure hus- 
bands in New York ?’’ asked my aunt. 

I thought of Belle, and remained silent. But 
then, you know, Kate, there was no planning 
to get him for a lover in the first place; only 
mamma insisted that as he belonged to Belle 
by first rights, Belle should have him, and not 
me, for which act of justice I am feelingly grate- 
ful. Don’t fail to keep me advised of Belle’s 
progress in coaxing back her truant. I shall 
write to you about our party next week. I 
suppose you are going to Catskill with mam- 
ma’s party. Well, I don’t envy you until I 
have seen a little more of Mapletown. 

JOSIE. 


Ill. 


Dear Kate: What you tell me about Ben’s 
improving spirits ought to rejoice me, I sup- 
pose; but if he had grieved for me a little 
longer, I think I should have felt more touched. 
However, I do not reproach him, having to give 
you an account of my late humiliations. In 
the first place, all the young people were in- 
vited to my aunt’s to dance and make music, 
and a few older ones to play whist. When the 
company began to arrive, I watched pretty 
closely for some bearded face to play off against 
the all-fascinating Californian ; but, much tomy 
disgust, I found I should have tomake my choice 
from an indefinite number of slim, prim, sleek- 
haired, downy-chinned tape-sellers and three 
doctors, not one of whom could presume to com- 
pare himself with Mr. Oro. It was no wonder, 
I thought, that the young ladies were running 
a race for the one manly-looking man among 
them. Besides—must I confess it?’—my dear 
Kate, not one of the ninnies asked me to dance ; 
and if it had not been for Uncle Charles and 
Mr. Brief, who is a fine-looking, agreeable man 
—quite a contrast to that amber-colored jelly 
in a red satin holder—I should have been 
quite passed by. However, I bore it bravely, 
and tried to devote myself to entertaining such 
of our guests as were wall-flowers. As for the 
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young ladies, many of them were pretty and 
all dressed in the profoundest fashion—quite 
ala the Fifth Ave-nudites, as Cousin Fred styles 
the bon ton of our city. The dancing was good, 
and the singing passable ; and I did not observe 
that the Mapletown ladies wanted attention, 
from which I inferred those downy-chinned 
youths were afraid of your humble correspond- 
ent. Miss Brown was untiring in her obliging- 
ness when asked to sing, and Miss Stile and 
myself performed a duet ; but as the ever pre- 
sent Oro was at her side, turning over the 
music, I took a resolution to sing no more in 
such company. I am determined not to aug- 
ment the seeming host of that gentleman’s 
suitors. 

While I was chatting with Mrs. Hughes, a 
pleasant-looking little old lady, with soft, sil- 
very curls around her face, and wondering why 
nobody had the good taste to fall in love with 
her, for she is a widow, Miss Brown came up 
to me and whispered: ‘‘Oh, I have just made 
such a dreadful mistake !”’ 

‘*Indeed! It is nothing so very bad, I hope ?”’ 

**O yes, itis; I called Mrs. Grant Mrs. Lyons 
instead.” 

‘*Is that all? The slightest apology ought 
to put that right.’’ 

**IT should not dare to apologize, for fear of 
making it worse.” 

** And why, pray ?’’ 

** Because—hold down your ear a little—Mrs. 
Grant is known to be an illegitimate sister of 
Mrs. Lyons; but the families being so respect- 
able, nobody ever mentions it. The resem- 
blance between them is somarked that strangers 
often make the mistake I did; but it was 
stupid of me, who have known them all my 
life ; and the families highly respectable, too.’’ 

The case was certainly beyond my skill, and 
I was relieved to see my uncle coming toward 
us, bringing Mr. Oro, whom he introduced to 
Miss Brown for a waltz, and I really enjored 
the little simpleton’s triumph as her face, quite 
cleared of its cloud, smiled at me from under 
her partner’s arm. I stood looking at the waltz 
until it was ended, and still stood smiling in- 
wardly at my fallen estate, when the Californian 
presented himself before me with a request to 
favor him inadance. ‘‘I am pledged not to 
dance to-night,” I said, whica was true enough, 
Kate, for when I found myself slighted by all 
the Mapletown beaux, I resolved to refuse the 
only one who I was sure would ask me. 

** Ah, well, then,’’ he replied, good-humored- 
ly, ‘‘ we will take a walk about the room, with 
your permission.’”? And, placing my hand on 





his arm, he led me about at will, talking in a 
clever, gentlemanly way. 

Seeing Miss Stile seated in a circle with 
others, who were talking over some society’s 
matters, I impelled him by a motion to pause 
behind her chair. She quickly detected our 
vicinity, and bending back her head with grace- 
ful sauciness— 

**You will come to our Mite Society, will 
you not, Miss Carleton ?” 

** Pardon me,’’ I said, “but I do not know 
what a Mite Society is.”’ 

‘Why, a society of mites—what else ?’’ was 
the answer, accompanied by a short, dry laugh, 
in which her companions joined. 

I instantly felt that I had been made ridi- 
culous because I was ‘‘the city girl,” and I 
think Miss Stile witnessed the second display 
of fireworks from my eyes which she had di- 
rectly or indirectly set off. The effect, however, 
was lost upon her, for she pretended great 
coolness, and the sarcastic rejoinder I was 
about to utter with the intention of trying her 
nerve was cut short by my escort remarking, 
in slightly impressive tones, that ‘‘ the society 
derived its name probably, not so much from 
the littleness of its members, however aptly it 
might do so, as from the smallness of their con- 
tributions; and if I wished to test the truth 
of his definition, he should be happy to wait 
upon me to its next meeting.” 

It was very egotistical of him, I admit; but 
the arrow drove home, as the confused expres- 
sion of Miss Stile’s countenance plainly con- 
fessed. She was afraid she had made a false 
step in rousing his championship. 

‘Come, come,”’ said she, with a sudden 
effort, ‘‘ who is trying to sharpen wits? Miss 
Carleton, I confess myself a mite ; and now let’s 
have another duet.’’ 

But I excused myself, and went to speak to 
the only girl in Mapletown that I have taken 
a liking for, and she is the minister’s daughter, 
Fanny Legare. 

“‘Do you know my Cousin Fred ?’’ I asked, 
in the pursuit of a topic. 

‘Certainly, Iam acquainted with him,”’ was 
the frank reply, which received a deeper mean- 
ing, however, from the charming blush which 
flitted over her face at the same moment. Ah, 
Kate, I stumbled upon a fact that time which 
I shall keep in remembrance till Fred comes 
home. I had nearly made a goose of myself 
by squeezing her hand and telling her I was 
glad of it. } 

Well, so the evening came to an end at last, 
and I sat down to talk it over with my uncle 
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and aunt. ‘Do tell me,’’ I asked, ‘‘if you 
think Mr. Oro is conscious of the efforts that 
several persons are making to marry him ?”’ 

‘«T think it very likely,’’ answered my aunt, 
placidly. 

** And isn’t he disgusted ?”’ 

‘*Why should he be?’’ asked my uncle. 
‘* Does not a man know that when he possesses 
the solid attractions of half a million, he is fair 
game for your sex? And why not? Men have 
everything in their hands, all the good things 
of the world, and why may not women show 
their desire to share them ?”’ 

‘* Very well argued, my philosophic uncle. 
I hope I may dance at his wedding.” 

‘*Which you could not do unless you had 
me for a partner—eh?”’ This cruel allusion to 
my forlorn condition that evening sent me 
pouting to bed. 

Yesterday aunt and I went to return some 
calls, and among other places called at Miss 
Brown’s. It was a long time before she made 
her appearance, and in the mean time we were 
entertained by her sister of about fourteen years, 
a tall, bright-eyed, lively girl, quite the oppo- 
site of Miss Brown, who, when she came in, 
dismissed her to her mother. 

“Abby is growing very pretty,’ said my 
aunt. 

“Do you think so? I thought she was too 
tall.” 

“Ono; I should say that when she plumps 
up a little more, she will be quite a handsome 
figure.” 

‘* Well, she is the most singular child in the 
world. What do you think she did the other 
day, when Mr. Cro called ?”’ 

** Something original, I have no doubt.”’ 

**Tt seems father had found out that he used 
to know Mr. Oro when a boy, and the day 
after your party he brought him home to din- 
ner. It happened that we had no girl in the 
kitchen, and Abby was assisting mother about 
the cooking all the morning, and consequently 
looked ‘like a witch.’ We were both in mo- 
ther’s sitting-room, which you know has a bed 
in it, when we heard father coming through the 
hall, and a gentleman’s voice in conversation. 
What prompted Abby I don’t know, but before 
I could remonstrate she had darted under the 
bed, and in another moment Mr. Oro was in 
the room. All went very well for a few minutes ; 
but when Abby heard father say he had brought 
this gentleman to dinner, and heard, moreover, 
mother’s voice repeatedly calling her from the 
kitchen, and knew how much she was needed, 
she began to make efforts to escape. As the 





bed was near the door, and the door behind our 
backs, she was slowly dragging herself along 
the floor, so as to get a ‘good ready’ for flight 
when she could stand upright; but the noise 
attracted Mr. Oro’s attention, and he turned his 
head just as Abby was emerging from her hid- 
ing-place, with her watchful eyes fixed intently 
on him. 1! think the whole matter must have 
been instantly revealed to him, for he burst 
out into such a fit of laughter as seemed wholly 
irrepressible, and was not able to get over it 
entirely while he remained.’’ 

**T am sure I should have laughed as well as 
he, if I had seen it,” said my aunt; ‘‘ but how 
did Abby take it ?”’ 

‘Oh she said nothing about it, as the best 
way of having it forgotten.”’ 

I think this Miss Brown and her anecdotes 
almost the funniest things in Mapletown. There 
is to be a wedding among the bon ton next week, 
at which I expect to be present. After it is 
over I will write again. Love to Belle, if she 
has forgiven me, and don’t tell her that I was 
not asked to dance ! JOSIE. 


—-= 


IV. 


Dear Kare: You are mistaken about my 
being homesick and too proud to confess it. I 
am just as much amused as ever with Maple- 
town; but I would like to hear that Ben was a 
little more fond of Belle, for she dotes on him, 
I am sure. And then, of course, I want the 
glory of being bridesmaid next autumn. Iam 
not the least envious of your pleasure among 
the Highlands, because, in my opinion, the 
scenery around Mapletown is as beautiful as 
any in the State, and not lacking in rocks and 
waterfalls either. I promised to give you an 
account of the wedding, and I must hurry over 
it a little, for I have something to tell you 
besides. The bride was not rich, but of a good 
family, according to Mapletown heraldry ; and 
the groom was from Nassau Street. The bride 
was pretty enough in her white robes, and her 
maids gay enough in blue, pink, and yellow 
crape flounces, with bouquets. The attendants 
of the groom were imported from Nassau St. 
for the occasion. In honor of this importation 
I understood there would be extraordinary 
ceremony at the reception; no one being al- 
lowed to approach the newly-married without 
a proper introduction by the Nassau Street 
attendants. But the guests not being altogether 
au fait, considerable misunderstanding was the 
consequence. 
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‘Your name if you please,” politely re- 
quested one of them, of a tall maiden lady 
entering just before us. Taking the inquiry as 
an intimation that she was not an invited 
guest, the indignant spinster thrust the med- 
dlesore stranger aside, and passed on to pay 
her respects to matrimony. Our little party 
had just done so, and were lingering a moment, 
when in came the officiating clergyman, a little 
late for him. 

‘*Your name, sir,’ promptly demanded the 
head groomsman. 

‘*My name! my name, sir, is Legare!’’ By 
this time his identity was understood, and Mr. 
Legare permitted to congratulate the two he 
had just made one. I did not arrive in time to 
observe whether the bride’s father and mother 
were introduced to her by the gentlemen from 
Nassau St. or not. 

Aunt Amy and I were just laying off our hats 
when Miss Brown came in. 

‘Oh, Mrs. Grandison, I have made such a 
foolish blunder again this morning.”’ 

‘Why, my dear Betty, what has happened ?”’ 

‘* When one of the groomsmen offered me 
his arm to present me to the bride, I mistook 
his intention, and kept my hold until he asked 
me to excuse him, as he must return to his 
duty.” 

**O well, never mind,”’ said my aunt; ‘‘ that 
was nothing at all. The truth is, I think the 
blunder was in allowing utter strangers to 
present old acquaintances to one another.” 

So much for the wedding. When the evening 
came for the Mite Society’s meeting, Mr. Oro 
called for me to go. Now, I had been secretly 
debating in my mind whether or not I should 
forgive Miss Stile and go, or hold myself aloof 
from her set altogether. But I am forced to 
confess that the pleasure of a triumph over 
that young lady, who I felt sure could have 
devoured me for envy, induced me to accom- 
pany Mr. Oro to this meeting. The night was 
lovely, the moon at its full, and the air bur- 
dened with the perfume of roses in the height 
of their bloom. The blossoms of the locust 
trees along the street shed a delicious odor, 
and a faint zephyr just tossed the graceful 
branches overhead into a whispering motion. 
You know I am not sentimental, Kate; but 
there was something so bewitching about the 
whole scene and. atmosphere—the quiet, the 
strolling promenaders, and the delightful eve- 
ning coolness—that I soon drew off my little 
country hat, and, letting it swing on one arm, 
turned my face to the gentle breeze, and re- 
peated those lines— 





* Oh, air of June, ye should be waft from heaven, 

Such happy longings grow beneath your touch” — 
which I always admired so much, and my com- 
panion listened very attentively ; indeed, I felt 
vexed by the profound silence which followed, 
and had no doubt he was thinking I had done 
all this for effect. ‘‘I beg your pardon,” I 
said, ‘‘for compelling you to listen to my de- 
clamation. It is a most foolish infliction, as | 
am ready to acknowledge; and I wopldn’t be 
thought romantic for the world. Komantic 
people are my aversion.” 

‘*You have ideality,’’ said he, ‘‘and, as I 
have just discovered, a fine poetical taste. They 
are near neighbors to romance, if I am not 
mistaken. But I will agree to think you as 
matter of fact as you please, if you will con- 
descend to repeat for me that song from ‘The 
Light of the Harem’: ‘From Chindara’s war- 
bling fount I come.’ It is just the inspiration 
of such a night as this.’’ 

‘* Since you had the patience to listen to me, 
per force, I cannot refuse that you should listen 
from choice’’—and I repeated the musical verses 
from first to last. By the time it was finished, 
we were at the house where the society met 
that evening. 

** You will not remain long here,’’ said Mr. 
Oro, as we entered the gate. 

** And why ?”’ 

** Because, with such a heaven as this shining 
over us, you cannot content yourself by the 
light of a gas-burner, nor be amused with the 
prattle of a lot of giddy girls. In short, I give 
you just time enough here to deposit your half 
dime, and say good-evening to your friends.’’ 

** And what then, may I ask ?”’ 

**T shall take you home again.”’ 

‘What presumption!” I cried, laughing, 
but half vexed. 

*O no; I hope not. 
was your own wish.”’ 

** But you could not know it.” 

“‘Tamaseer. I know a great many things ; 
and amongst the rest that you don’t like the 
people you will see here to-night.’’ 

* Allah is just,’’ I answered. 

The hall was filled with young people arm in 
arm, and girls with their arms about each 
other’s waists, promenading, singing, laughing, 
and talking. But they eyed me askance, and 
no one offered to make me welcome. One or 
two of the gentlemen bowed to me. Miss 
Brown and Miss Stile were absent. I saw none 
of my elderly friends, and was glad to escape 
as soon as possible. Just as we passed out of 
the gate again, Miss Stile encountered us. 


Confess now that it 
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** Ah, Miss Carleton!’’ said she, ‘‘ I have just 
come from your house, where I called for you. 
You are not going away sosoonf You think 
you must? Well, then, I shall not goin. To 
tell the truth, I only came out to-night on your 
account, and shall return home immediately.” 

‘* Will you walk with us, Miss Stile ?’’ asked 
Mr. Oro. 

‘Thank you, if Miss Carleton will come 
round by our house ; ‘the longest way round 
is the shortest way home,’ you know.”’ 

‘*Certainly,”? I said. And so we walked 
home with her. 

**Come in,” said she, when we were about 
to say good-night ; ‘‘I have a little matter to 
talk over with you both.”” And when we were 
seated, we learned that there was a picnic in 
contemplation, which was to be arranged on a 
very select principle, and was to proceed to 
Table Mountain, a celebrated locality, where 
our dinner would be served on the grass in 
Arcadian simplicity. Miss Stile offered to take 
the responsibility of completing the arrange- 
ments, if we approved of the plan, which, of 
course, neither Mr. Oro nor myself could rea- 
sonably object to. After this was settled, we 
had some music, and again I started for home. 

‘* Will you not repeat for me once more those 
lines which I heard for the first time from your 
lips this evening?’ asked Mr. Oro, as we 
walked slowly up the still, moonlighted street. 
I could not refuse, though ! felt a great embar- 
rassment in complying; and when I had fin- 
ished, he said: ‘‘I shall never forget them, 
nor the occesion when I first heard them.” 
After that a silence fell between us, and he 
parted from me at my uncle’s door. 

‘*Why, Josie has a fever, I really believe, 
wife,’’ exclaimed Uncle Charles when i had 
settled myself more quietly than usual in a 
corner of the sofa. ‘‘ Just look at her cheeks 
and eyes !”’ : 

** Are you well, Josie dear?” asked my aunt. 

* A little tired, auntie, that’s all.” 

** Well, how did you enjoy the Mite Society?” 
queried uncle. 

‘* Stupid.” 

‘Ha! ha! it has made you witty, Josie; for 
‘brevity is the soul of wit,’ you know.”’ 

**T won’t stay in Mapletown another week !” 
I cried, with sudden passion. 

‘Why, Josie!’? exclaimed my aunt, ‘* what 
is the matter ?’’ 

** Nothing,’’ F answered, and began to cry. 

In vain my uncle and aunt tried to console 
me, and find out the cause of my troubie, I 





just cried until I felt better; then laughed, and 
assured them I was only a little nervous. 

‘*We must write to Fred to come home,”’ 
said my uncle. ‘It is too dull for the poor 
child here, with nobody to amuse her but those 
who won’t or can’t.’’ 

At this I felt my spirits brighten, for I 
thought if Fred were only at home I could pre- 
tend a flirtation with him, and so keep that 
assuming Mr. Oro from taking my devotion for 
granted. I have no doubt he imagines [ am as 
desperately enamored of him as Miss Stile, or 
as much in want of a husband as Miss Brown: 
but I shall undeceive him. I hope Fred will 
get home before the picnic. I shall write to 
him myself in the morning, and tell him Fanny 
Legare is sick. Don’t be surprised to hear I 
am in New York, for if Fred does not come home 
I shall go back and keep house for papa. 

JosIE. 


V. 


Dear Kare: Fred is at home, so you need 
not expect to hear from me in New York; and 
the picnic is over—and I know not how to tell 
you the rest of it; but I hope Ben and Belle 
are thoroughly reconciled, as you seem to think 
they are. Well, Kate, as I said, the picnic: 
Miss Stile’s picnic is over, and several people 
are glad of it; but most of all, your cousin and 
correspondent, Josie. But before I proceed to 
an account of it, I must give you one more 
anecdote of Miss Betty Brown. Early on the 
morning of that eventful day, Miss B. favored 
my aunt with a visit. As it was supposed she 
was to be of the party, my aunt said— 

‘* Why, Betty, are you not getting ready for 
the picnic? You are surely going ?”’ 

‘*Mrs. Grandison,’’ she answered, with a most 
dolorous expression of countenance, “I cannot 
go unless you can lend me a pair of gaiters. 
This morning, when I went to dress, my only 
decent pair were nowhere to be found; and 
after searching everywhere, and asking mother, 
I came to the conclusion that Abby must have 
taken them away with her to the country—she 
is always getting my shoes or gloves and collars. 
Father is gone away, too, and I hav’n’t a doliar 
in my purse; so you see I am forced to stay at 
home, unless you will charitably lend me a pair 
of gaiters.’’ 

**Oh, certainly,’”’ said my aunt; “but I do 
not think mine will fit you. Perhaps Josie has 
a pair she can lend you: have you, Josie ?”’ 
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Thus appealed to, I ran to my closet, and 
soon returned with two pairs, of which I gave 
her the choice. She took the freshest pair, 
thanked me very gratefully, and hurried home 
to put them on. Aunt Amy laughed. ‘ That’s 
the last you will ever see of your gaiters, Josie. 
I am sorry you let her have the newest pair.” 

** But she took them, aunty.” 

** Because you allowed her,’’ returned my 
aunt. ‘‘She is very strange about such mat- 
ters, but she is always borrowing something to 
wear.”’ 

‘* Strange, indeed,’ I answered, ‘‘ if she for- 
gets to return it.”’ 

As the carriage soon called for me, I thought 
no more about the gaiters; I went as the guest 
of Miss Stile; and Mr. Oro, and Fred, and Fan- 
ny Legare were all in our coach. We had a 
very merry time, for I had made up my mind 
to be as gay as possible, and to slight Mr. Oro, 
two things which I think I succeeded in doing 
that morning; and Fred was as full of jokes 
and puns as a minister’s son, as I told him, to 
Fanny’s great embarrassment. 

** Why ought we to follow Althea in every- 
thing ?’”’ asked Fred. 

““Oh, because she is Al-the-a Style,’’ I an- 
swered, readily enough. 

** Very good. What does Co. stand for, Jo- 
sie ?’’ 

‘*For company, I believe; sometimes for 
county.” 

‘Just so. Then why is this Californian like 
a certain river?” 

** Because he is Oro-no-co!’’ cried Miss Stile, 
delighted, and turning to that gentleman, who 
was remarkably silent—‘‘Do you hear that, 
sir? You are no company for Mr. Grandison.’’ 

‘*Pray allow me to propose a query,”’ said 
Mr. Oro, very gravely. ‘‘ Why is Miss Carleton 
not in love with Mr. Grandison?’? Nobody 
could guess that. ‘‘ Because she is his cou- 
sin !’’ he explained, looking steadily at me. 

I felt the blood rush up to my cheeks, but I 
turned my face away, and all the rest laughed 
at the oddity of the conundrum which was no 
conundrum. ‘So he dares me to try to deceive 
him by devotion to Fred, does he ?’’ I thought, 
with inward anger. ‘His confidence is as 
amazing as it is unfounded, and I hope he will 
find it out before long!’’ Everything happened 
very pleasantly, and Mr. Oro had recovered 
spirits when we all sat down to dinner on the 
top of the mountain. I do not know what 
strange impulse inspired me, but I took a reso- 
Intion to goin search of a spot called the “ Na- 
tural Bridge,’? which I had heard of, and, as 





Fred was deeply engaged with Fanny, and Miss 
Stile was making herself agreeable to Mr. Oro, 
I asked Miss Brown to go along. After a little 
persuasion, I induced her to accompany me, 
and as she had previously been there, I trusted 
to her to find the way. We chatted along cheer- 
fully, she telling me some queer stories about 
Mapletown people with great frankness, and I 
putting in the interjections and ‘‘ do tells’’ at 
the proper places. We must have been walk- 
ing an hour, when Miss Brown declared herself 
bewildered, and uncertain about the locality 
of the bridge. I suggested the propriety of 
returning ; but when we wished to return, we 
were equally uncertain about our direction, for 
the sky had suddenly clouded over. 

‘* We are lost,’’ said I. 

“‘They will come and find us,” answered 
Miss Brown, growing quite white with terror. 

‘* Yes, I hope so—of course they will,’ I now 
answered, confidently ; ‘‘ but I fear it is going 
to rain, and our friends will be delayed by our 
foolishness. Well, let us keep on, for we may 
meet them.”’ 

But, Kate, we did not meet them, and the 
most terrible storm overtook us, making it dark 
in the woods while it was yet day, and length- 
ening out that horrible night interminably. 
We shouted and cried ourselves hoarse, and 
when the storm drowned our voices, we sat 
down on the wet ground with our arms about 
each other, and sobved in sywpathy. I do not 
think I should have been much frightened if 
Miss Brown had not been so nervous, afraid of 
bears and wolves, and lightning and darkness. 
But as she did not reproach me as the cause of 
her trouble, I felt grateful, and really began to 
be fond of her. 

At last, in the dark and rain, drenched to the 
skin, and exhausted with walking and shout- 
ing, we fell asleep for a little while, only to 
waken with a sense of overpowering numbness, 
for the wind had risen with the bleak, cloudy 
morning, and up on that mountain would have 
chilled us to death but for the protection of the 
woods. We had rubbed our hands and stamped 
our feet as briskly as we could, and again set 
out to find our way, when, after half an hour’s 
walk, we heard a shout. Raising our voices 
together, we answered with all our strength, 
and were answered again with acheer. Quick- 
ening our steps almost to a run, we staggered 
on toward the cheering; but being quite ex- 
hausted, I stumbled on the root of a tree, and 
fainted from the concussion. When I wakened, 
I was lying on a bed of shawls, and Mr. Oro 
was chafing my hands, while Miss Brown and 
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her father did the same for my feet. A little 
wine was put to my lips, and I began to feel 
my strength return. 

‘Do you feel able to be moved now ?”’ asked 
Betty’s father, when I made a motion to sit up. 

“OQ yes, I think I can soon walk,’’ I an- 
swered. ‘‘I must not keep Betty here, for she 
will perish with cold.’’ 

**T will carry Miss Carleton,’’ said Mr. Oro, 
“for I can do it with ease. Go on with your 
daughter, Mr. Brown.’’ And as I could not 
remonstrate except at the expense of others, i 
silently consented to be borne in his strong, 
manly arms. 

‘“*Ah, Josie,’? he whispered, sadly, ‘‘you 
have given me the heartache, poor darling! 
Why did you run away into this danger ?”’ 

** Because of your miserable conundrum,” I 
repiied, not daring to look up. ‘‘ But where is 
Fred ?”” 

** Your uncle and cousin are looking for you 
on another side of the mourtain, but we will 
signal them in a few minutes. We thought 
you were fallen down the cliff, and looked for 
you first at the foot of the mountain on the 
cliff side. Oh, what horror was that, Josie! 
But not finding you, we sent all the other ladies 
home with the news, and commenced another 
search. The storm hindered us; we could 
neither hear nor see. And what did you do, 
poor child ?”’ 

The tenderness of, his voice took all the 
naughtiness out of me, and I cried like a baby, 
and I cry now when I think about it. Every- 
body was very kind to me after my adventure, 
and Miss Stile resigned my future husband 
with a very good grace. Poor Miss Brown, she 
is welcome to my gaiters! You can tell Belle 
and mamma, Kate. JOSIE. 


VI. 


Dear Kate: It is a wonderful coincidence 
that Belle should have had her engagement to 
confide to you on the same day you received 
my last letter. How important you must have 
felt, with two fiancées to sympathize with! It 
was very fortunate, too, for I do not think 
Belle would have taken it very kindly if I had 
been first with such an announcement; and 
since I found out that I have liked Mr. Oro all 
the'time from our first acquaintance, as I now 
know that I have, I could not have teazed Belle 
as I used to. It must be a dreadful discomfort 
to be jealous; I found out that by my own late 
experience, for—do you guess it ’—I was really 








jealous of Althea Stile, though I did not believe 
it then. When I began to realize it, and to 
think how I was deceived about my own feel- 
ings, and to remember how he always under- 
stood me better than I did myself, my vexation 
made me guilty of some of my old wickedness. 
I feared he might think me too easily won. 
This shame took such possession of me, after 
I was fairly recovered from the excitement of 
the eventful picnic, that I once resolved I would 
refuse to see Mr. Oro again, which resolution 
was softened in the course of that day into a 
determination to be only very dignified with 
him when I should see him again. But to 
show you how our resolutions are often kept, 
that very afternoon, when Fanny Legare and I 
were in the garden, looking at the cherry trees, 
Fred came seeking us, bringing Mr. Oro along 
toaid in the search. At first I was as dignified 
as I had promised myself to be, and was as 
coolly polite as if I intended never to become 
Mrs. Oro; but just as the effect began to be 
perceptible in his surprised looks, Fred tossed 
a bunch of cherries at me, and I was pretending 
great enjoyment of them, when lo! I threw 
them as far as I could, in disgust at finding 
them every one with a worm at the heart. 

‘* What is that for ?’’ asked Fred. 

‘‘Ugh! worms!’ I cried, shuddering, for I 
detest the ugly things. 

‘* Never mind, Josie; give them some vermi- 
fuge,”’ replied Fred, with such a funny affecta- 
tion of being in earnest that we all laughed as 
merrily as possible. So that was an end of the 
dignity. 

But when Fred and Fanny had strayed to 
some little distance, Mr. Oro took my hand, 
and, looking at me very earnestly, said, with 
an emotion I did not quite understand : ‘‘ Josie, 
perhaps it was ungenerous of me to take ad- 
vantage of your weak and excited state on that 
terrible, yet to me happy, morning, when I 
held you in my arms, and told you—what you 
must have known before. IfI was, and if you 
regret anything you then allowed me to believe, 
I charge you to tell me so at once, for, Josie, I 
have a strong nature, and if it once takes its 
bent, and afterwards finds itself deceived, I will 
have suffered irreparable injury, which, stern 
man as I am, I shrink from contemplating.” 

Do you think that I could stop to have my 
small revenge then, Kate? No, my naughty 
resolves were all flown off like thistle-down, 
and I was silly enough to have a choking in 
my throat, which kept me silent until I blushed 
with embarrassment. Finding that I could not 
talk, and feeling his eyes still fixed on my face, 
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I gave him my other hand, and glanced my 
eyes up at him that he might see the tears just 
ready to fall. I did not see how he looked, but 
I heard the changed tones of his voice, so soft 
and glad, as he repeated that stanza from Cole- 
ridge— 
“Twas partly love, and partly fear, 
And partly twas a bashful art, 
That I might rather feel than see 

The swelling of her heart.” 
So you understand by what I tell you, Kate, 
that it is not like managing Ben, and I have 
given up all attempts at little coquetries, for I 
think he sees into all my motives with a pene- 
tration quite frightful if I were not now resolved 
to be good. 

Iam much better pleased with the Mapletown 
ladies than I ever thought I could be. Mrs. 
Brief, to whom I am persuaded Uncle Charles 
has whispered my engagement, looks at me 
with such delighted eyes I really cannot help 
being grateful for her good wishes. She said 
in my presence.the other day that she ‘‘ wished 
she had a daughter to make a wedding for ;”’ 
and I believe she would adopt me for the occa- 
sion if she could get permission. Mrs. Hughes 
smiled at me very significantly as she remarked 
that ‘‘there would be one match made in Ma- 
pletown which could not be attributed to her 
mancuvring.’’ But it is Miss Broown—my dear 
Betty—who shows the kindest spirit. If she 
had shown envy or hatred toward me for car- 
rying off the prize she was striving for in her 
simple, guileless way, I could have borne it 
better; but, instead of that, she lavishes ami- 
able attentions upon me, and flatters me with 
her outspoken praises until I am ashamed of 
myself. I have determined to make her a 
handsome present, and I would gladly turn 
match-maker, and provide her a good husband 
if I had the opportunity and skill necessary to 
such delicate affairs. As for Althea Stile, al- 
though I think she was disappointed, she bears 
it off bravely, and is more friendly and less 
sarcastic than before. That dreary, terrible 
night on the mountain seemed to bring it all 
about. 

After all our fright and fatigue on that occa- 
sion, Fred declared he was not going to let the 
matter drop that way, but should try his for- 
tune at another picnic, and he only hoped 
somebody would get lost. Of course I knew 
who that somebody was well enough. Fred 
proposed to take the management of affairs upon 
himself for this time, and as nobody interfered 
he did so; or rather, after inviting his guests, 
he gave his commands to an old negro, who is 





a frequent caterer to the young men’s parties, 
and rested satisfied. This old fellow, Jupiter, 
or Jupe, as he is called, gave us quite a laugh 
that morning when he came to get Fred’s orders. 
I had observed a large number of strangers in 
our streets, and had not known the occasion of 
their visit, when Jupe coming in, I asked the 
reason of him. 

‘* Why, missis, I belebe it is de festival of a 
societa which has something to do wid de liquor 
business.”’ . 

‘* How so—to put it down ?”” 

**O no, missis, just de other way, if I under- 
stands it.’’ 

By this time, Fred and Uncle Charles were in 
a roar of laughter, and I looked around inqnir- 
ingly. 

* You old raseal,’’ began Fred, ‘‘ who would 
have suspected you capable of such a joke !”’ 

‘*T, sah? I beg your pardon; I’se neber 
known to joke; quite too pious, bless de Lord.” 

Another burst of laughter followed this denial. 

‘¢ Why, Josie,’’ cried Uncle Charles in a per- 
fect convulsion of merriment, ‘‘ don’t you see ! 
these strangers are the Sons of Malta, come 
here to hold a festival with the Mapletown 
lodge, and Jupe has got them converted into a 
society on malt liquors.’’ 

Poor, pious Jupe looked quite ecrestfallen at 
this explanation; but Fred hastened to change 
the subject. ‘‘ By the way,’ said he, ‘‘ there 
is one or two of these Sons that I must call on. 
Nice idea, decidedly. I’ll go this minute and 
secure them for the picnic, as their jubilee 
does not commence until evening.”’ 

Well, our picnic, which came off day before 
yesterday, was as great a success as the other 
had been a failure, in complete enjoyment. 
Nobody got lost, notwithstanding Fred’s desire 
on the subject; but if I were to judge by ap- 
pearances, I should say a certain affair was 
settled between him and Fanny Legare. And 
better than all that, Althea Stile made a con- 
quest of a dashing young lawyer from Albany. 
I never saw a clearer case of love at first sight; 
and I do not think she is altogether insensible 
either. On Fred’s invitation he stayed the day 
after the festival, and went that evening to call 
on Miss Stile. So you see, Kate, it ia all going 
to end like a play; everybody is going to be 
married—everybody but poor Betty Brown. I 
am daily expecting to hear Fanny’s confession, 
and when it comes, I am going to invite her in 
a very cousinly way to visit me in New York 
before I am married. 

You ‘‘ wonder if I shall go to California.” 
Not fora year at allevents. I have his promise 
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to spend the coming winter in New York. He 
has written to papa to get his consent to our 
marriage at the same time with Ben and Belle. 
Shall we not be gay? Fred and Fanny will 
perhaps join us during the winter. I wonder 
when mamma will order me home to begin the 
trousseau. 

Harry, that is his name, though I have never 
ventured to call him by it, says I must stay 
here as long as possible, because he loves 
Mapletown better than a city, and he fears I 
shall forget my pretty rustic ways when I return 
totown. And certainly it is pleasanter saun- 
tering along these cool quiet streets ofa morning 
or evening, by sunlight or starlight, than pro- 
menading Broadway in a crowd; and a ride 
here through the lovely country is a thousand 
times more agreeable than gazing from a close 





carriage at a sea of other carriages, stages, and 
people. I shall never be so conceited again as 
to despise the country or country people’s 
ways. Butthere goes the bell, and I know who 
has rung it. Au revoir. 
e 
P. S. I may as well tell you that Harry called 
to show me papa’s letter. We are to be mar- 
ried in October, and I am to stay here only until 
mamma returns, in a week or two. But we 
have made up a little party of my friends here, 
who are to escort me half way home, and Harry 
goes on with me to see my family. Then, my 
dear, you need not expect to hear from me 
again, until I can see you face to face, when I 
shall have many things to tell too tedious to 
write. Love to you and all. JosIE. 





VISIT BY THE PRINCE OF WALES TO HEBRON AND THE 
CAVE OF MACHPELAH. 


Ir is so seldom that these remarkable places 
have been visited by Christians’ that we are 
induced to copy for the benefit of our readers, 
to whom we know it will be interesting, the 
following article from a foreign journal. 

The London Times publishes an interesting 
extract of a letter, probably from the pen of 
Canon Stanley, describing the visit of the Prince 
of Wales to the Mosque of Hebron. It is dated 
Jerusalem, April 9, and opens with details of 
the difficulties which had to be overcome in 
gaining admission to the Mosque. The Porte 
granted a vizierial letter, which, however, left 
the matter to the discretion of the Governor of 
Jerusalem. The Governor’s reluctance was 
only overcome by the firmness of General Bruce, 
and the adroitness of Mr. Noel Moore, the inter- 
preter of the Royal party, and at length all was 
arranged. Dr. Rosen, the well-known Oriental 
traveller, joined the party for this visit. The 
letter proceeds to recapitulate the history of 
this, ‘the most anciert and the most authentic 
of all the holy places of the Holy Land :”’— 

**On the slope of that hill was, beyond all 
question, situated the rock with its double cave 
which Abraham bought from Ephron the Hit- 
tite as his earliest possession in Palestine. 
‘There they buried Abraham and Sarah, his 
wife ; there they buried Isaac and Rebekah, his 
wife ; and there I buried Leah’ (Gen. xlix. 31); 
and thither, when he himself died on the banks 
of the Nile, his body, embalmed with all the 
art of Egypt, was conveyed, with a vast Egyp- 
VOL. LxV.—12 





tian escort, to the frontiers of the Holy Land, 
and deposited, eccording to his dying wish, 
‘with his fathers, in the cave that is in the field 
of Ephron the Hittite, in the cave that is in the- 
field of Machpelah, which is before Mamre, in 
the land of Canaan.’ (Gen. xlix. 29, 30.) Of 
all the great patriarchal family Rachel alone is 
absent, in the tomb selected for her by Jacob 
on the spot where she died on the way to Bethle- 
hem. We are not left to conjecturé the reve- 
rence that was paid to this spot when the de- 
scendants of Abraham dwelt in the country and 
occupied it as their own. Josephus expressly 
informs us that it was surrounded by them with 
vast walls, existing even to this day. That 
these walls are the massive inclosures on the 
exterior of which so many eager eyes have been: 
fixed, in our own times, can hardly be doubted. 
Their size, their beveled frames, their agree- 
ment with the description of Josephus, which 
became still more conspicuous as we approached 
them close at hand, and saw, more distinctly 
than could have been otherwise possible, their 
polished, well-wrought surface, accords with an 
early Jewish origin, and with no other. But 
beyond this has hitherto been a matter, if not 
indeed of total ignorance, yet of uncertainty 
even more provoking than ignorance in itself. 
From the accounts of the pilgrims of the sev- 
enth and eighth centuries we learn that already 
by that time a Christian church had been erected 
within the Jewish inclosure. This church, 
after the expulsion of the Christians by the 
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Mussulmans, was known to have been converted 
into a mosque. Whether the cave was visible 
within the building is a matter on which the 
medieval visitants to the spot vary so widely 
as to leave us in complete doubt. But that it 
lay within was never questioned by any, whe- 
ther Jew or Mussulman; and the tremendous 
sanctity with which these last occupants have 
invested the spot is, in fact, a living witness of 
the unbroken local veneration with which all 
three religions have honored the great Patri- 
arch, whose title has, in the mouths of the 
native population, long superseded the ancient 
appellation of ‘ Hebron,’ now called by no other 
name than ‘El-Khalil,’ ‘the Friend of God.’ 
Within this sacred precinct, accordingly, for 600 
years no European, except by stealth, has ever 
set foot. Three accounts alone have in modern 
times given anything like a description of the 
interior; one extremely brief and confused, by 
an Italian servant of Mr. Bankes, who entered 
in disguise ; another by an English clergyman 
(the Rev. Vere Monro), who does not, however, 
appear to speak from his own testimony; and 
a third, more distinct, by Ali Bey, a Spanish 
renegade. While the other sacred places in 
Palestine, the mosque at Jerusalem, and the 
mosque at Damascus, have been thrown open 
at least to distinguished travellers, this still 
remains, even to royal personages, hermetically 
sealed. To break through this mystery, to clear 
up this uncertainty, even irrespectively of the 
extraordinary interest attaching to the spot, 
will, I have no doubt, appear to many an ob- 
ject not unworthy of the first visit of a Prince 
of Wales to the Holy Land, and as such it has 
been felt by his Royal Highness, and by those 
who have accompanied him on the present oc- 
casion. 

‘To resume my narrative, which I will con- 
fine as much as possible to such points as need 
not involve a discussion of mere antiquarian 
details. At the head of the staircase, which by 
its long ascent showed that the platform of the 
mosque was on the uppermost slope of the hill, 
and, therefore, above the level where, if any- 
where, the sacred cave would be found, we 
entered the precincts of the mosque itself, and 
were received by one of its guardians, a descen- 
dant of one of the companions of Mahomet, with 
the utmost courtesy on his part, though not 
without deep groans from some of his atten- 
dants, redoubled as we moved from one sacred 
spot to another. We passed without our shoes 
through an open court into the mosque. With 
regard to the building itself, two points at once 
became apparent: first, that it had been ori- 








ginally a Byzantine church. To any one ac- 
quainted with the Cathedral of St. Sophia at 
Constantinople, and with the monastic churches 
of Mount Athos, this is evident from the double 
narthex or portico, and from the four pillars of 
the nave. Secondly, that it had been converted 
at a much later period into a mosque. This is 
indicated by the pointed arches, and by the trun- 
cation of the apse. This building occupies (to 
speak roughly) about one-third of the platform. 
I proceed to describe its relation tothe sepulchres 
of the patriarchs. It is in the innermost of the 
outer porticoes which contain the two first. In 
the recess on the right is the alleged tomb of 
Abraham, on the left that of Sarah, each guarded 
by silver gates. The shrine containing the tomb 
of Sarah we were requested not to enter, as 
being that ofa woman. Theshrine of Abraham, 
after a momentary hesitation, and with a prayer 
offered to the patriarch for permission to enter, 
was thrown open. The chamber is cased in 
marble. The tomb consists of a coffin-like 
structure, like most Moslem tombs, built up of 
plastered stone or marble, and hung with car- 
pets—green, embroidered with gold. The three 
which cover this tomb are said to have been 
presented by Mohammed II., Selim I., and the 
late Sultan, Abdul Mejid. I need hardly say 
that this tomb (and the same remark applies to 
all the others) does not profess to be more than 
a cenotaph, raised above the actual grave which 
lies beneath. But it was impossible not to feel 
a thrill of unusual emotion at standing in a re- 
lation so near to such a spot—an emotion, I 
may add, enhanced by the rare occasion which 
had opened the gates of that consecrated place 
(as the guardian of the mosque expressed it) 
‘to no one less than the eldest son of the Queen 
of England.’ Within the area of the church or 
mosque were shown, in like manner, the tombs 
of Isaae and Rebekah. They differed from the 
two others, in being placed under separate 
chapels, and closed, not with silver, but iron 
gates. To Rebekah’s tomb the same decorous 
rule of the exclusion of male visitors naturally 
applied as in the case of Sarah’s. But, on re- 
questing to see the tomb of Isaac, we were 
entreated not to enter, and on asking with 
surprise, why an objection which had been 
conceded for Abraham should be raised in the 
case of his far less eminent son, we were an- 
swered that the difference lay in the characters 
of the two Patriarchs :— 

‘** Abraham was full of loving kindness ; he 
had withstood even the resolution of God 
against Sodom and Gomorrah ; he was goodness 
itself, and would overlook any affront; but 
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Isaac was proverbially jealcus, and it was ex- 
ceedingly dangerous to exasperate him. When 
Ibrahim Pasha (as conqueror of Palestine) had 
endeavored to enter, he had been driven out 
by Isaac, and fell back as if thunderstruck.’ 

“The chapel, in fact, contains nothing of 
interest ; but I mention this story both for the 
sake of the singular sentiment which it ex- 
presses, and also because it well illustrates the 
peculiar feeling which (as we were told) hd 
tended to preserve the sanctity of the place— 
an awe amounting to terror of the great per- 
sonages who lay beneath, and who would, it was 
supposed, be sensitive to any disrespect shown 
to their graves, and revenge it accordingly. 

‘*The tombs of Jacob and Leah were shown 
in recesses corresponding to those of Abraham 
and Sarah, but in a separate cloister, opposita 
the entrance of the mosque. Against Leah’s 
tomb, as seen through the grate, two green 
banners reclined, the origin and meaning of 
which were unknown. The gates of Jacob’s 
shrine were opened without difficulty, but it 
calls for no special remark. 

‘Thus far the monuments of the mosque 
adhere strictly to the Biblical account, as given 
above. The variation which follows rests, as I 
am informed by Dr. Rosen, on the general tra- 
dition of the country (justified, perhaps, by an 
ambiguous expression in Josephus), that the 
body of Joseph, after having been deposited 
first at Shechem (Joshua xxiv. 32), was subse- 
quently transported to Hebron. But the pecu- 
liar situation of this alleged tomb agrees with 
the exceptional character of the tradition. It 
is in a domed chamber, attached to the inclosure 
from the outside, and reached, therefore, by an 
aperture broken through the massive wall 
itself, and thus visible on the exterior of the 
southern side of the wall. It is less costly 
than the others, and it is remarkable that, al- 
though the name of his wife (according to the 
Mussulman version, Zuleika) is inserted in the 
certificates given to pilgrims who have visited 
the mosque, no grave having that appellation is 
shown. No other tombs were exhibited in the 
mosque. Two, resembling those of Isaac and 
Rebekah, which were seen (by one of our party 
only) within an adjacent smaller mosque, were 
afterwards explained to us as merely orna- 
mental. 

‘It will be seen that up to this point no 
mention has been made of the subject of the 
greatest interest to all of us—namely, the sa- 
cred cave itself in which one at least of the pa- 
triarchal family may still be believed to repose 
intact—the embalmed body of Jacob. It may 








be well supposed that to this object our inquiries 
were throughout directed. One indication alone 
of the cavern beneath was visible. In the 
interior of the mosque, at the corner of the 
shrine of Abraham, was a small circular hole, 
about eight inches across, of which one foot 
above the pavement was built of strong mason- 
ry, but of which the lower part, as far as we 
could see and feel, was of the living rock. This 
cavity appeared to open into a dark space be- 
neath, and that space (which the guardians of 
the mosque believed to extend under the whole 
platform) can hardly be anything else than the 
ancient cavern of Machpelah. This was the 
only aperture which the guardians recognized. 
Once, they said, 2,500 years ago, a servant of a 
great king had penetrated through some other 
entrance. He descended in full possession of 
his faculties, and of remarkable corpulence ; 
he returned blind, deaf, withered, and crippled. 
Since then the entrance was closed, and this 
aperture alone was left, partly for the sake of 
suffering the holy air of the cave to escape into 
the mosque and be scented by the faithful ; 
partly for the sake of allowing a lamp to be let 
down by a chain, which we saw suspended at 
the mouth, to burn upon the sacred grave. 
We asked whether it could not be lighted now. 
‘No,’ they said, ‘the saint likes to have a lampat 
night, but not in the fulldaylight.’ With that 
glimpse into the dark void we and the world 
without must be content to be satisfied. Other 
entrances may exist or have existed, and the 
knowledge we have acquired of the different 
parts of the platform would enable us to indi- 
cate the points where such apertures might be 
expected ; but for the present, it was the full 
conviction of those of the party best qualified 
to judge that no other entrance is known to the 
Mussulmans themselves. The unmistakable 
terror to which I have before alluded is of itself 
a guarantee that they would not enter into the 
cave if they could, and the general language of 
the Arabic histories of the mosque is in the 
same direction.’’ 

The writer goes on to anticipate the results 
of the visit, and to refer to the indirect benefits 
which may be derived from the use made of it. 
He states, among other things, that Dr. Rosen 
constructed a ground-plan of the whole plat- 
form. The conformity of the traditions of the 
mosque to the accounts of the Bible are clearly 
ascertained. ‘‘To explore the recesses of the 
cave, and to discover within them (if so be) 
the embalmed remains of Jacob, must,’’ he 
says, ‘‘be reserved for another generation.’’ 
He adds :— 
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**P. 8. It may be observed that the shrines 
of Isaac and Rebekah, standing as they do in 
the centre of the mosque, occupy a position 
altogether unusual in Mussulman buildings, 
where the corners are the places of honorable 
burial. This and their peculiar structure would 
lead us to suppose that they stand on the exact 
sites described by the early Christian pilgrims. 
The belief of the guardians of the mosque is 
that the massive inclosure was built by genili, 
under the direction of Solomon. The mosque 
they ascribe to the Egyptian Sultan Kalarun. 
They account for the tomb of Joseph by saying 
that his body was buried in the Nile for 1,005 
years, after which the secret was revealed to 
Moses by an Egyptian, on condition that Moses 
should marry his daughter. Moses did so, and 
earried off the body to Hebron. It would seem 
from the account of Arculf that there were seven 
tombs there to this day, but that the seventh 
was that of Adam. The tradition of Adam’s 
burial in Hebron, however, appears to be a 
Christian, not a Mussulman, tradition, founded 
only on the Vulgate. It occurred both to Dr. 

tosen and myself that Arculf’s expression about 

the low wall (humili muro) might be explained 
by his having seen it only from the inside of 
the platform, whereas modern travellers have 
seen it only from the outside, where its height 
is much more striking.” 





TOO LATE. 
BY LUCY H. HOOPER. 


CLASP closer, arms, press closer, lips, 
In last and vain caressing, 
For nevermore that pallid lip 
Will crimson ‘neath thy pressing. 
For these vain words and vainer tears 
She waited yester even ; 
She has forgot you now, I trust, 
Amid the joys of heaven. 


With patient eyes fixed on the door, 
She waited, hoping ever, 

Till death’s cold mist had dimmed her eyes 
To earthly forms forever. 

She heard your footstep in the breeze, 
And in the wild bee’s humming, 

The last breath that she shaped to words, 
Said, softly, ‘‘Is he coming ?”’ 


Now silenced lies the gentlest heart 
That ever sod did cover, 
Safe—never to be wrung again 
By you, O fickle lover! 
Your wrongs to her knew never end, 
Till earth's last bonds were riven ; 
Your memory rose cold between 
Her parting soul and heaven. 





Now vain your false and tardy grief, 
Vain your remorseful weeping ; 
The only one you could deceive 
Lies hushed in dreamless sleeping. 
Go—not beside that peaceful form 
Should lying words be spoken ; 
Go—pray to God, “‘ Be merciful 
As she whose heart I’ve broken.” 


MADELEINE. 
BY ANNIE M. BEACH. 


HAZEL eyes and chestnut hair, 

Falling o’er her shoulders bare— 

Waxen cheek and fairy form, 

And a heart all true and warm— 
Such was Madeleine. 


Joyous as a summer bird, 

In the wildwood branches heard— 

Soug that gushed as glad and free 

As the streams that seek the sea— 
Gentle Madeleine. 


Her young life was like a stream, 
Rushing on ’mid sunshine’s gleam— 
One to seek the sounding sea, 
One the vast eternity— 

Long lost Madeleine. 


Seventeen times the flowers of June 
O’er the earthland have been strewn, 
Since in grief we made her grave 
Where the cypress branches wave— 
Beauteous Madeleine. 


She was blessed to pass away 

Ere life’s hopes had known decay ; 

Ere her heart had learned to know 

Everything was false below— 
Happy Madeleine. 


Now I seem to see her stand, 
Singing with the angel band, 
On the shining shore of light, 
Clad in robes of spotless white— 
Angel Madeleine. 


COME NOT AGAIN. 
BY WM. BELL. 

Come not again! for thou didst do me wrong ; 
That thou wast weak and foolish well I knew ; 
And I am punished, justly punished, too; 

The heart is weak, but oh, the will is strong! 


Come not again! the famished, needy heart 
That craves for love, as do the poor for alms, 
And turns away with full and thankless palms, 
Will starve at last despite so base an art. 
Leave me alone! Once more I'll fight alone 
The sickness which possesseth heart and brain ; 
I never wish to see thy face again. 
Yours be the shame; the scorn is all mine own. 


And dream not thou that one regret survives, 

To trouble rest with idle hopes or fears ; 

The heart grows calm, for with the circling years 
Still change our inner and our outer lives. 
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ABIJAH BEANPOLE, STOREKEEPER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘MISS SLIMMENS.’’ 


“Go ahead, driver ; don’t wait no longer for 
me,’’ said I to the conductor, as I stepped aboard 
the train. I’d seen my trunk safe on, shook 
hands with father and a lot of the neighbors, 
and kissed Kitty Caraway right in the face of 
the whole crowd. As the whistle yelled and 
the locomotive took a good start, I waved my 
new red bandanner at Kitty and settled back in 
my seat with a feeling of satisfaction only 
equalled by the occasion. I had on my best 
boughten suit, and also a smile which I make 
no doubt would have passed me off for a bride- 
groom on his bridal tower if there’d been a 
purty girl beside me, which there wasn’t. But 
I knew Reub Lummis was a feeling worse than 
sour apples from seeing me kiss the one I did 
when I come away, for he ’d made up his mind 
he ’d cut me out in that quarter. And so he 
had till the things happened which was the 
oceasion of my present journey. 

It was of a Tuesday I started. Wall, the 
Tuesday before I’d come of age. I’d been out 
all day, breaking ground for corn and potatoes, 
and thinkin’ to myself that I was twenty-one at 
last, and wondering if Kitty Caraway didn’t feel 
sorry she ’d give me the mitten, and gone home 
with Reub from spellin’-school the last time it 
kept: likewise if father had any. intentions of 
givin’ me part of the farm to work for myself. 

When I washed myself to the pump and went 
in to supper, I thought at first mother had 
company, the table was set so nice, with a 
white tablecloth, and custard pie and preserves. 

“Come, ’Bijah, set by ; the buscuits is get- 
ting cold,’ said she. 

‘*Who’s here ?”’ says I. 

“You be,” says she; ‘ you ’re company to- 
night, ’Bijah. We’re a-keeping your birthday. 
Come, husband, set by.” 

So we sat down. First I went round and 
give mother a smack, comin’ nigh to breakin’ 
the china teacup she was sitting in its saucer; 
but I b’lieve if I’d broke it out and out she’d 
only have laughed, she and father was in such 
good humor. 

Ploughing hadn’t hurt my appetite, and I 
pitched into the chicken fixings in the same 
style that I’d pitched into the work. They 
didn’t say much till I was ready to push my 
chair back, and then father he cleared his 
throat, just as he did in the Sunday evening 

12* 





exhortations, for he was a deacon, and began: 
‘* How would you like to keep store, “Bijah?’”’ 

Now, if there was anything in the world I’d 
had an ambition for, it was to keep store; I’d 
never expected any such good luck, though, 
and I just stared at him, without exactly know- 
ing what he was driving at. 

‘* Because,’? said he, ‘‘mother’n I have 
talked it over. You’re the only child we’ve 
got to pervide for; you ’ve been an obedient, 
dutiful son, and the long and short of it is, if 
you like storekeeping better’n farming, you 
can just pack your duds, go down to York, buy 
your stock, and begin for yourself.’’ 

** Jeru—sha!”’ said I, jumping up so sudden 
as to knock my chair over, and cutting a pigeon- 
wing ’fore I stopped. 

‘**Bijah,” said mother, 
swear.” 

‘*T didn’t come within gunshot of swearing, 
mother. But what am I going to buy goods 
with, father, I’d like to know ?” 

**Cash, my son.”’ 

‘¢ Where ’s it to come from ?’’ 

‘*From a certain linen bag in the bureau 
drawer,” said mother, speaking before she’d 
thought, for she’d meant to let dad tell the 
story. 

‘* We hain’t spent all we ’ve made in the last 
tweuty year,’’ father went on; ‘‘we’ve had your 
futur’ in our eyes; we ’ve—”’ 

‘“‘ Yes,” broke in the old lady again, “I’ve 
had that futur’ in my eye every pound of 
butter I churned, every egg I laid up to tarry 
to town. A good many of them hard-earned 
dollars were put in by me, my son.”’ 

‘¢ How much is there ?’’ I couldn’t help ask- 
ing. 

‘¢Guess,’’ says mother, proudly. 

‘*Two hundred dollars ?”’ 

‘“‘Two thousand,’’ said both of ’em, in the 
same breath. 

‘*Je—mima!’’ hollered I, cutting another 
wing. 

‘*And a hundred more,’’ 
‘*that I’ve laid up myself to pay your expenses 
to York and back. And we’ve hired the store 
down to the Four Corners, that Job Higginson 
has gone out of, and you ’ll have the post-office 
with it, and there’s great need of a store there, 
folks say, and you’ll be sure of our custom, at 
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least, ’Bijah, and Attnt Susan’s, and a good 
many of the neighbors’. I shall buy all my 
calicoes of you, and the kersimere for your 
father’s pantaloons, and our tea and groceries ; 
and you can trade for my butter, which is 
always snatched up; and we’re sure you'll do 
well if you don’t go in debt, nor trust too much ; 
and I want you to bring on some first-rate tea, 
’Bijah, and be sure and don’t buy fadey calico.”’ 

The old man had leaned back in the chair, 
and let mother tell the hull story, for she’d 
got started and couldn’t stop, and when she 
was through, he went in the keeping-room, and 
unlocked the bureau drawer, and took out a 
bag, and come in, and put it down on the table, 
and says :— 

‘** There ’s our birthday present, my son.”’ 

Well, I hugged ’em both till they was out of 
breath ; and I couldn’t help crying a little, as 
well as laughing, and marm cried, of course, 
and we had a great old time, and I didn’t sleep 
a wink that night. And that’s how it happened 
I was on the way to York, feelin’ about as con- 
tented as human nature is ever allowed. 

It was of a Tuesday I started. Wall, the 
Sunday night before, I concluded I’d try my 
luck with Kitty Caraway. I’d pretty much 
made up my mind she favored Reub the most ; 
but I knew the reason of it—Reub’s father’s 
house was a two-story brick, with a piazzaz in 
front, and he kept a farm hand to favor Reub, 
who lazed around, and had plenty of time to 
be perlite to the girls ; while my father’s house 
was a story and a half frame, and I hadn’t no 
partic’ lar time, ’cept Sundays and evenin’s. I 
was better lookin’ than Reub, and smarter by 
a long sight, and Kitty knew it, but she thought 
I wouldn’t be so well off. Girls, as a general 
thing, are mighty romantic, but their romance 
allers settles on a new coat or a big house, like 
a butterfly on a hollyhock. Kitty hadn’t heard 
of the rise in life I’d experienced, and I calki- 
lated on a good share of enjoyment in letting 
her know of it at the right time. I put on my 
best suit, and a dandelion in my button-hole, 
for it was too early for other posies, and set out 
about sundown. When I come to Deacon 
Caraway’s, there was Kitty, all alone in the 
keeping-room, looking considerable ashamed 
of the mitten she ’d give me, and prettier than 
ever, with blushing and looking down. How- 
ever, she soon picked up her old spunk, and 
began being as saucy as a spring wind. I 
didn’t mind her independence much, not even 
when she twitted me slyly about the spellin’- 
school and the sugarin’ off, when she ’d accepted 
all Reub’s wax hearts and egg-shells, and none 





of mine. As it got along towards nine o’clock, 
and I knew the old lady would be calling out 
that it was bedtime before long, I hitched my 
chair close up to Kitty, and took hold of her 
hand. 

“Tm of age, now, Kitty, and Ill be ready 
to get married next fall; will you have me?’’ 

‘** *Bijah Beanpole, go along!” 

** Can you hitch horses with me—yes or no !’’ 

‘* No, of course not! I didn’t s’pose I’d give 
you encouragement to make so free.”” And 
Kitty snatched away her hand, and flashed a 
look at me cut of her bright eyes that was 
orfully bewitching. 

‘* Wall, good-by, then, Miss Caraway,’ says 
I, standing up and holding out my hand; 
‘‘you’ll at least shake hands with me when 
I’m going to be gone away so long?” 

‘* Where are you going, Mr. Beanpole ?”” 

‘Oh, to New York, to buy goods.”’ 

** Buy goods !’”? murmured Kitty. 

** Yes, all sorts of fixins for my new store. 
Didn’t you know I am going to be a store- 
keeper—on my own hook, too? Father give 
me a couple thousand dollars on my birthday, 
to begin on, and the store’s rented, and the 
sign’s bein’ painted; you ought to see the 
sign, Kitty— 
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in great gold letters, on a blue ground. It’s 
splendid. I s’pose it ain’t as pretty a name as 
Reuben Lummis, but it looks very well in gold 
letters.” 

‘¢T didn’t know you was goin’ away, or maybe 
I shouldn’t have spoke so short,’? murmured 
Kitty, drooping towards me like a four-o’clock 
towards the sun. ‘* How long ’ll you be gone, 
*Bijah ?’’ 

‘Oh, two or three weeks. I’m sorry I can’t 
pick out the wedding-dress, Kitty. I’d had an 
idea, that next time I went to York, I’d have a 
bride hanging to my arm, all dressed in white, 
walking up and down Broadway, and goin’ to 
the Museum.” 

‘‘O *Bijah!” she whispered, melting like 
maple sugar. 

‘It’s right handy to be the wife of a store- 
keeper—nothing to do but to pick out the 
handsomest patterns when the goods come. 
Always plenty o1 pearlash and tea, and white 
sugar when company comes, and a bridal tower 
to begin with.”’ 

A pair of arms stole around my neck, and 4 
pair of lips were turned up in a dreadful pro- 
voking way. 

‘*T don’t care the snap of my finger for Reub 
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Lummis, and I can’t see what makes you 
throw him at me.”’ 

‘What colored calico do you prefer, Kitty, 
pink or blue ?”’ 

‘Oh, pink !”’ with a little sob. 

‘* How many yards of ribbon does it take to 
trim a bonnet ?”’ 

** A-bou-bou-bout four, ’Bijah.’’ 

*You’ve got a breastpin, I see; the one 
Reub Lummis gave you last New Year’s.”’ 

‘It’s brass,’’ said Kitty, pulling it out of 
her collar and throwing it into the fireplace. 

‘*Did you tell me how many yards of white 
mull to buy ?”’ says I. 

‘* What for ?’’ in a tender whisper. 

‘*The wedding-dress.’’ 

‘* Well, ’Bijah, if you must know, I s’pose 
about ten, yard wide, will make it. Swiss 
mull, recollect.’’ 

It’s a wonder I did recollect, considerin’ 
what come next. I ain’t a going to distress my 
own feelings studying what Reub Lummis’s 
was, when he heard I was goin’ to York, and 
seen me kiss Kitty in the face of the crowd, to 
the station. I reckon it’s altogether probable 
he give her up, in spite of the pillows in front 
of the two-story brick. 

‘* Feel happy ?’’ asked a fellar, setting on the 
seat in front of me, with a pair of mustachers 
sharpened to a pint, and kid gloveson. He’d 
been sittin’ sideways and eyein’ me for some 
time. 

‘*T reckon I do, stranger. I feel too happy 
to contgin myself. I feel like a thrashing-ma- 
chine when the wheat’s out; and if you’ll 
oblige me by stepping out on the platform to 
the next stiation, I ’li set myself in operation.” 

He pretended to smile, but was evidently 
sceart, and subsided into about a dozen little 
finified capes that he called an overcoat, and 
remained there till he got an excuse for taking 
a seat in another car. It’s a free country, 
ain’t it, where a fellar can’t grin when he’s 
enjoying himself, without being taken up for 
it! I sot out with the intention of having a 
good time, and included in the bill was the priv- 
ilege of larfing as much as I wanted to. Now 
I’ve never been troubled with being bashful, 
like so many country boys. I calkilate to keep 
my eyes open, and if I can find out what I want 
to by asking questions, I generally ask a few. 
Some people, so stiff and sot up that they can’t 
answer a civil question, call me inquisitive, as 
if it wasn’t desirable to be of an inquiring turn 
of mind. I’ve found out pretty much all I 
know in that way—easy and cheap. 


There was some very obliging little boys | 





come round in the cars and give us picture- 
papers to amuse ourselves with; but just as 
I’d get interested in ’em, they’d come along 
back and take ’em away. We was tearing 
along tremenjously, about three o’clock in the 
afternoon, when all of a sudden the engine 
give a yell, and we pitched into the dark quick- 
er’n notime. What had took place was un- 
beknown to me ; I couldn’t see, and there was 
such an awful crashing and roaring I couldn’t 
ask anybody. I didn’t know but the engine 
had pitched into the Black Swamp, and was 
making downward for a place I’d always been 
warned against going to. I held my breath, 
and grabbed hold of the rim of my hat, and 
you ’d better believe I felt nowise onwilling 
when I saw a streak of daylight ahead. Ina 
minute more we was all right. 

‘What ’n thunder was that?’’ I made free 
to ask of a person on the next seat, who sat 
there looking as cool as a cucumber. 

‘That ?’’ said he, as if surprised, ‘‘ oh, that’s 
a great bore.’’ 

**T should rather think it was,’’ said I. ‘‘ My 
hair stood up so I had to hold my hat on. I’m 
glad there wer’n’t nobody hurt. I was afraid 
my hat would get smashed. I set great store 
by that hat.” 

‘*T should think likely,’’ replies he; ‘* you 
seem to have had it some time.”’ 

‘*Going on five year. It’s my first and only. 
However, I calkilate on getting a new one when 
I get to York. I’m going down there to buy 


, goods. Could you tell me what tavern I’d better 


put up at? I don’t want none of your com- 
mon affairs. I’ve got a hundred dollars to pay 
bills, and I want none of your cheap taverns. 
I want to tell the folks when I get home that 
I’ve seen the elephant.” 

‘*There’s several I could recommend, though 
maybe none of them wou!4 be quite good 
enough. The Fifth Avenue is tolerable, and 
the St. Nicholas is quite respectable ; perhaps 
the latter would answer your purpose as well 
asany. It’s convenient to the business part 
of the city.’’ 

As he was so accommodating about answering, 
I spent a very pleasant two hours asking him 
about one thing aruther, and finally it got dark 
and I fell asleep, and when I waked up we was 
in the depot tothe city. It was going on eleven 
o’clock ; I felt dizzy with my long ride, and as 
sleepy as if I ’d been sitting up a-courting. I’d 
had nothing to eat since an airly breakfast but 
a cold boiled egg and a dozen doughnuts mother 
put in my pockets; but the idea that I was 
actually in the great metropolan waked me up 
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pretty thoroughly. I follered along with the 
rest. 

“If you want the St. Nicholas coach, there 
it is,’’ said the person who ’d been so accommo- 
datin’ in answerin’ my questions. ‘‘ Good-by, 
Mr. Beanpole. I wish you much success in 
your search after the elephant, and that you 
may leave New York with as good an opinion 
of it as you had when you came into it.’’ 

‘*Good-by, stranger,’’ said I, shaking hands 
with him. ‘I sha’n’t forget your perliteness 
in answering a few civil questions.”’ 

I squeezed into the coach with a couple a 
dozen more, and had the privilege of looking at 
the coat collar of a fat man who had planted 
himself on my knees during a painful and pro- 
tracted ride of three-quarters of an hour, so that 
I didn’t get much idea of the town, though it 
was nigh on to as light as day. 

When we got out, I saw we was in front of a 
big white stone tavern, considerable larger than 
I expected. I went with the rest into the bar- 
room, and writ my name in the book with a 
flourish that showed I wasn’t ashamed of it. 
There ain’t a more rising family in our part of 
the country than the Beanpoles, and I’d given 
writin’-lessons to a whole class of boys in the 
deestrict school; so I made a good big B, and 
finished off the pole with a quirlicu that did 
me credit. Theclerk smiled when he examined 
it. I was too sleepy to care about supper, so I 
was took up about forty flights of stairs, till I 
finally stopped and asked the boy if he calki- 
lated I wanted to go to the next world ‘cause 
I’d come to New York for a spell. ‘‘ Here’s 
your room, sir,” says he. I confess I was dis- 
app’inted to be turned into a little room no 
bigger than the spare bedroom to home, when 
it was such an all-fired tremendous big house 
outside. I was follered by my trunk and um- 
breller, and was glad enough to lock the door 
and go to bed. I felt oneasy about my money, 
which Id carried in two inside pockets mother 
had sewed in the lining of my coat. “If any 
of them rogues get in here, I’ll play them a 
trick,’’ thinks I. So I took my pocket-book, 
with some cents and quarters in it, and my 
silver watch, which hadn’t gone for several 
years, and put ’em conspicuously on the chair 
clus to the head of my bed, while I tucked away 
my two thousand dollars between the tick and 
bolster, and fell asleep so sound that I never 
waked up till long after broad daylight. Wall, 
I found my watch and pocket-book safe, put on 
my clothes, brushed my hair slick, took a look 
out the winder and saw a brick wall, and 
amused myself pulling at a tossel ’twas a 











hanging close by. °"Twan’t long till a knock 
come to the door. I opened it and saw a nice 
little feller; I thought he might be the tavern- 
keeper’s brother. 

‘*Good-morning,”’ says I, with my Sunday- 
go-to-meeting bow. 

‘*What do you want ?”’ says he. 

‘* Nothing in particular, thank you,” says I. 

‘* What did you ring the bell for?’ says he. 

‘**T didn’t ring no bell,” says I. 

‘* Yes, you did; half a dozen times,’’ says he. 

‘*You can see for yourself I hain’t got any 
bell. There ain’t such a thing in the room. 
Howsomever, since you ’ve come up, you may 
show me down to breakfast if it’s ready. I’d 
rather set out to find the cows down to the 
big woods than to try to find my way out of 
this.’’ 

‘*Jerusha!’’ thinks I as I went into the 
dinin’-room, ‘‘ wouldn’t we like this for a place 
to dance, on Fourth of July and New Year’s, 
down to Beanville!’? In imagination I had my 
arm about Kitty’s waist, whirling her round 
several thousand times without stopping; but 
I was so near starved out—not a hot meal for 
twenty-four hours—that the smell of the vittals 
brought me back to where I was, and I got a 
seat at one of the tables, and looked around to 
see what they had in the eatin’ line. As I’ve 
said, I wasn’t naturally bashful, and felt as 
much to home with a hundred or two of strangers 
as if I’d been in marm’s kitchen, with the sun 
shining in on the floor and the chickens running 
round the yard outside. 

‘* No, you don’t! I hain’t used it yet,’’ I said, 
as a feller went to grab my plate and carry it off. 

**T thought you’d like a beefsteak, sir,” 
said the fellar, half lariin. 

“Oh,’? said I. “Live and larn! I’ve no 
objection to a beefsteak. You dan take my 
plate if you bring it back all right. Say, wait- 
er,’”’ said I, when he came back with it, ‘‘ give 
me all the chicken fixin’s, and tell me the 
names, so’s I can run ’em off when I get home. 
We ’ve heard a good deal about your big taverns 
down our way, and I can’t abide to pay three 
dollars a day without getting suthin’ like my 
money’s worth.”’ 

He seemed to be a good-natured chap; he 
flew around, and brought me some omelet snuf- 
fle, a tip-top article, whose principal ingredient 
was eggs ; some pome de tare, which tasted more 
like fried potato than anything else; some 
fricaseed chicken, with ruffles (as 1 didn’t see 
any ruffles, I conciuded it was made out of that 
kind of chicken that has pantalettes on; any 
way, it was first rate); some codfish @ la Nan- 
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tucket, and more things than I could remember, 
though I writ the names down of some, as you 
see. 

I made a good breakfast, and took a bee-line 
for the front door, curious to get my first peep 
at Broadway. I wa’n’t in a particular hurry to 
begin buying goods, as father told me to stay 
and enjoy myself a spell. So when I got out 
on the front steps, I put my hands in my 
pockets, and stood a-looking on. 

There was a great many people going by; it 
was about nine o’clock when I began to watch 
em, and by ten the crowd was greater ’n ever. 
I kept wondering when they would all get by, 
and pretty soon I made up my mind to speak 
to a very nice, genteel-looking feller standing 
on the steps in front of me, picking his teeth. 

‘*What’s goingon?”’ said I. ‘Is it trainin’- 
day, or conference, or anything uncommon ?” 

He looked round at me mighty sharp, and 
didn’t answer at first. I thought maybe I’d 
made too free in speaking to him; he was fixed 
up to fits, had a purple glove on one hand, 
which he’d drawed off t’other to show a dia- 
mond ring that made my eyes water. 

‘* Beg your parding,’’ says 1; ‘‘ probably you 
didn’t know my name? ’Bijah Beanpole, of 
Beanville; everybody there knows it—settle- 
ment named after father. I’ve come down to 
York to buy goods. Father’s setting me upa 
store at the Your Corners.”’ 

**Ah!” said he, bowing and smiling as soon 
as he heard my name. ‘‘Is it possible? Yes, 
I’ve heard of your family when_I was on a 
pleasure-tower through the country a year or 
two ago. Your first visit to the city I take it?’’ 

**You ’re right there, Mr.’’ 

**Brown. Brown at your service, Mr. Bean- 
pole. I should be pleased to exert myself in 
showing you some of the lions, or being of use 
to you inany way. You must beware of sharp- 
ers, Mr. Beanpole. You’ll meet them every- 
where—even among the merchants of whem 
you buy. You can’t be too careful. The city 
is not like the country, sir.” 

**So I’ve been told,’ I answered, feeling a 
little scart, and thinking of my money that I’d 
left in my bed-room, with the door locked. ‘I 
am much obliged to you for putting me on my 
guard, Mr. Brown. It’s very kind in a stran- 
ger,’’ for, really, I hadn’t expected such an 
extra genteel chap would take so much trouble 
about a stranger. 

“I can’t bear to see young men made fools 
of by those who take advantage of their trusting 








natures. Really, I’d like to have you go to 
the Opera with me to-night, if you ’ve no other 








engagement. Do you buy on credit or for 
cost ?’’ 


‘*Two-thirds each. I’ve got two thousand 
dollars in gold with me to make a beginning— 
good, solid gold.” 

** Ah, is it possible? Very good start for a 
young man. I trust you deposited your money 
in the safe. It’s too large a sum to be carrying 
about with you.” 

‘*T didn’t know I could deposit,’’ said I. 
‘¢ However, I ain’t such a fool as to be a toting 
itround. I’ve left it; safe between the tick and 
bolster of my bed.” 

‘*That’s right. Better give it to the clerk, 
though, before you goout; lock might be picked. 
Did you say you ’d go to the Opera with me this 
evening? If you ’ll excuse me, now, I’ve an 
engagement with a friend; but I ’ll call for you 
at seven. What number is your room ?”’ 

**No. 2040. I’ll be on hand, Mr. Brown.” 

** And so will I. Good-day; I’m happy to 
have made your acquaintance. Ha! I believe 
there ’s a runaway, or something. Wonder if 
anybody ’s hurt. Better go and see what’s the 
fuss, Mr. Beanpole.’’ 

I looked up and down, but didn’t see any 
particular fuss; fact was the town looked as if 
everybody was rushing to a fire or a funeral; 
a heap worse than Beanville does when the 
circus comes in.- By this the women were out, 
iike pinks after ashower. You never saw such 
a lot of feminines in your born days, sailing 
along, with their sails set to catch the wind, 
full-rigged; je—whillidens! wouldn’t Kitty 
have opened her eyes to see ’em! They was 
so thick they trod on each other’s gowns, which 
went sweeping along. 

‘* Rather expensive to sweep sidewalks with, ”’ 
says I, seeing them mostly the best kind of silk. 
Wonder what they ’ve got their Sunday rig on 
to-day for. Wall, I stood there full two hours. 
Then I thought I’d jine the crowd and see 
where it would take me to. But first I con- 
cluded to hand my cash over to the clerk, as 
my kind friend had advised. 

So I went upstairs. I didn’t need to unlock 
my door; it was already done, and standing a 
little open. Iwentin. I rushed up to the bed. 
I pulled off the pillow and bolster—my money 
was gone | 

I rushed down stairs like a distracted person, 
and into the office. 

‘It’s gone! it’s took! it’s stole !”’ 

‘*What’s gone?’’ asked the clerk, and the 
crowd gathering around. 

‘*My money—my two thousand dollars! all 
in gold, every cent. What ’llfathersay? Oh, 
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I wish I’d never come to York! I wish I’d 
never tried to set up for a storekeeper! He 
told me how ’twould be. That feller, there, on 
the steps this morning asked me where it was, 
and told me to take care of it.’’ 

‘* What fellow ?’”’ asked the crowd. 

‘Mr. Brown. The chap with the purple 
gloves and the diamond ring. He inquired if 
I hadn’t give it to the clerk yet. He warned 
me. Oh, Lord! oh, Kitty! what ’ll you say 
now f”’ 

“Twas your friend, Mr. Brown, that took 
your money,’’ said the clerk. 

“Him, with the diamond ring? Oh no! he 
warned me—”’ 

‘*He took it,’’ cried the crowd; ‘‘we’ll set 





the police on his track right away, and maybe 
you ‘ll get your money back, stranger.”’ 

‘*And if you do, you’ll look out for Mr. 
Browns next time.”’ ‘ 

‘** But I sha’n’t get it back. He’s been gone 
these two hours. Two thousand dollars, all in 
gold. Money that’s been earned by hard work, 
that father and mother have worked for, and 
done without. To think of the butter mother’s 
churned, the eggs and chickens she’s raised ; 
the corn father’s planted and hoed, the-—the— 
and to think what a cursed fool I’ve went and 
been. It’s too bad! it’s—boo-hoo!” Icould 
not help it, if they was all a-looking on; I jest 
broke down and cried out loud. 

(To be continued.) 





SINGLE LESSONS, FIVE DOLLARS, 


BY ALICE B. HAVEN. 


Mrs. MarsHatt had been out all the morning 
on a kindly errand. There had been a sudden 
death in the neighborhood, under peculiarly 
painful circumstances. The family in which it 
occurred had few intimate acquaintances, and 
her heart yearned over the motherless children. 
She had done what she could, which was little ; 
she had given ready sympathy and tears for 
the desolate household, and had been able to 
assist them in procuring mourning for the 
funeral. It was a burning August day, and by 
the time this was accomplished she was fatigued 
and heated, and a dull throbbing in her temples 
foretold a coming headache as the result of the 
morning’s excitement. 

Her home looked delightful as she came up 
the neatly kept lawn, under the shadow of the 
old trees; the house had been made cool by 
closed blinds, and her own room, which had 
received its weekly cleaning in her absence, 
had a quiet restful air, very inviting after the 
glare of the burning noon. The bed, particu- 
larly spread with fair white linen, and as smooth 
as hands could make it, tempted her, but din- 
ner was nearly ready, and she indulged herself 
only by throwing off her street dress and boots, 
for a wrapper and slippers. It was Saturday, 
and the'wrapper, which had been worn through 
the week, was by no means fresh; but it was 
cooler than any other, and the slippers were 
the easiest in her collection, although they had 
already been condemned for some very observ- 
able holes in each side. Mrs. Marshall was 
naturally tidy and orderly, and but for the 
force of circumstances would never have ap- 





peared at her dinner-table in this style; but 
there were only the children, and no visitor, 
except her husband’s sister, who, though ‘‘ the 
pink of neatness’’ herself, readily excused 
the unusual carelessness, knowing what had 
brought it about. 

‘** You are not eating at all,’ she said, kindly, 
after a little while; ‘‘you should have lain 
down before dinner ; you are over fatigued.’’ 

**T believe I must lie down presently, though 
I shall not have much time; Mr. Marshall 
comes out in the early train on Saturday, and 
Horace will be with him. [ must be dressed 
by five, and it is three now ; after three’’— 

Yes, nearly twenty minutes past when they 
rose from the table ; and Mrs. Marshall had just 
gained her room, when the waiter came to say 
that ‘‘a poor lady” wished to speak with her. 

‘A woman, or a lady? you know what I 
mean,” said Mrs. Marshall, arresting the dis- 
robing process she had already commenced. 

‘*She looks like a lady, ma’am ; but she’s 
in a great deal of trouble, and would like to see 
you herself, just a minute, plaze.’’ 

Mrs. Marshall was tempted to send down 
word that she was engaged, but any one in 
trouble aiways enlisted her ready sympathy ; 
more than that, she felt that advice and kind 
words were as much her duty as almsgiving, 
so she wearily replaced her brooch, and drew 
the easy slippers towards her again. She did 
not exactly like to see any stranger in such a 
dress, but the least exertion was a task, and 
she must use expedition or she would have no 
rest at all. 
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A pleasant-looking person of thirty or thirty- 
five rose to meet her. She was dressed with 
perfect neatness and simplicity, and with that 
appropriateness which belongs to the French 
woman. A plain gray dress and cape, with 
collar and cuffs of snowy linen, her black hair 
brushed as smooth as satin, over a broad fore- 
head, and hidden away under a white straw 
bonnet, with purple ribbons just touched and 
changed by the sun. Her eyes were dark, 
large, and sad, and as she began to explain 
why she had come her lips quivered painfully. 

**T am very sorry to trouble you, madame,”’ 
she said, in a low voice, with a little foreign 
accent. ‘‘I am a stranger to you, but I have 
heard of you.”’ 

This was nothing strange; such cases were 
constantly occurring, where one lady in the 
neighborhood, taking an interest in some poorer 
neighbor, would do all she could in her power 
to relieve them, and tell them of others kindly 
disposed. 

Mrs. Marshall was instantly interested. The 
ladylike appearance of the stranger, and her 
evident distress and diffidence, awoke every 
womanly feeling in her behalf, 

‘Sit down ; pray sit down,”’ she said, as the 
lady still stood making her explanations, and 
twisting her parasol in her hands nervously. 

‘I know I am a stranger to you, madame, 
but I never was in such trouble in my life— 
never.’’ And here she broke down for a mo- 
ment, trying in vain to conquer the tremulous- 
ness of her voice. . 

That any one should be afraid of Mrs. Mar- 
shall, who always had an ear for every pitiful 
story that a wayside beggar might have to tell, 
and who looked upon any one in sorrow or 
trouble as a ‘“‘king’s messenger,” not to be 
lightly turned away! She could not bear to 
see it. 

** Don’t distress yourself; there, I under- 
stand it all; it does not need any apology; I 
dare say you are in trouble. Do you live near 
here?’’ she said, looking into the unfamiliar 
face. 

“I have been here not long. I live up on 
the hill, on Frenchman’s Hill, they call it.’’ 

**Oh, is your husband the bird-cage maker?’’ 
Yet the bird-cage builder always seemed a 
thrifty, well-to-do person, and had a pretty little 
cottage of his own. 

Mrs. Marshall had often thought of the little 
French colony on the hill, the only spot on the 
outskirts of the town where her errands of good 
will had never called her. They were tidy and 
industrious, and never seemed to need assist- 





ance. She was glad, since one of them did, 
that they had applied to her. We will not 
say that there was no feeling of internal satis- 
faction at having been thus selected. She was 
not conscious of it at the moment, but probably 
the evil Presence that delights to sully even 
our best actions, whispered—‘‘ She must have 
been told how charitable you are, and how ready 
you are to comfort or assist people.”’ 

Possibly he had gained a hearing in the 
morning, when she was trudging about in the 
sun, and so bestirred himself more readily. We 
say ‘‘ possibly,”’ for she did not confess to any 
such suggestions, but we are all very much 
inclined that way, and the applicant who tells 
Mrs. Smith that Mrs. Jones did not give her 
anything rich as she is, and that Mrs. Brown 
had said she was sure Mrs. Black would help 
her, for she always helped every one, is apt to 
get all she asks for. Mrs. Marshall did not 
consciously give heed to any such internal 
prompting. . 

‘‘That is not my husband,’’ the woman said, 
growing a little more composed, though her 
lips still quivered. ‘‘I live near there, ma- 
dame; I have been here six week. My hus- 
band is gone to France. I nevar need money 
when he is at home. I nevar need money 
before. We had a store, madame—in St. Louis 
—and lose a great deal of money, twenty-one 
hundred dollar. It was a great deal.’’ 

‘* Yes, indeed,’’ said Mrs. Marshall, encour- 
agingly. She had just the air of one of those 
neat Frenchwomen in the small drygoods shops 
and variety stores. ‘‘It must have been very 
hard.” 

The stranger looked up gratefully at the kind 
tone, and went on more steadily. 

‘*Then we came to New York, to see what 
we could do, and my husband he hear that his 
fader and moder was dead in France, and leave 
him little money. I will have plenty when he 
come home, but I must borrow some now.”’ 

‘‘Oh, she only wants to borrow,” thought 
Mrs. Marshall; ‘‘that is encouraging. I should 
like to help her, she seems so tidy and civil. 
Poor soul! and her husband is in France, and 
she here among strangers, out of money; how 
unpleasant it must be !’’ 

‘* How did you happen to come to Williams’ 
Bridge ?’’ she inquired. ‘‘ Did you have any 
relations here ?”’ 

‘*T will tell you; my child was sick; I have 
two children ; the doctor say we must come in 
the country. It was the doctor’s wife tell me 
to come to you.”’ 

‘*Oh, Mrs. Hillman ?’’ 
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** Yes, madame, the doctor’s wife just below. 
I go to her, I tell her all my trouble, and ask 
her to help me. She say the doctor was away, 
she have no money in the house. I ask her if 
there was no oder ladies around here I can go 
to; she say you go to Mrs. Marshall, she will 
help you.” 

**Oh, that is it,’ and Mrs. Marshall began to 
understand the case. It was some patient of 
tue Doctor’s, probably called in for the sick 
child, and having no other acquaintances in 
the neighborhood she had naturally applied to 
his wife in her trouble. 

‘*Mrs. Hillman was right; I will certainly 
help you if I can,’’ Mrs. Marshall said, kindly. 
‘When is your husband coming back ?”’ 

** On the twenty-fifth of this month, madame, 
and I can pay you again. I will tell you. He 
leave me money; then my broder he say he 
must go to California, and he will send me what 
money Ilend him. I lend him fifty-tree dollar, 
madame, but he have not send it yet. So I 
have to ask a woman to take my clothes—I 
have good clothes, madame—and lend me ten 
dollars. Now she says she is going away ; she 
is going in the six o’clock train, and she will 
take all my good clothes if I do not get the ten 
dollar.”’ 

**Oh, that would be too bad,’’ said Mrs. Mar- 
shall; ‘‘I dare say they are worth a great deal 
more.’’ And she glanced at the neat apparel 
of the speaker; from the trim boot, just show- 
ing under the hem of her dress, to the bright 
gold rings in her ears, her only ornament, save 
a heavy wedding-ring and guard on one un- 
gloved hand. 

**T do not like to sell my ear-ring and my 
brooch—my husband give them to me; but I 
bring them, madame; I thought you would 
keep them, perhaps, and lend me the money. I 
bring my brooch in my purse.’’ And she be- 
gan to take out a brooch to match her ¢ar-rings 
from an otherwise empty purse. 

‘*What a taste the French have for trin- 
kets !’’? thought Mrs. Marshall, instinctively 
placing her hand on the well-worn pin that 
fastened her wrapper at the throat. ‘‘ Here is 
this poor soul with ornaments far handsomer 
than any of mine. But I can’t take them; it 
would look like distrusting her.”’ 

The lady held out the brooch. “If you will 
take it, madame, and keep it to the twenty-fifth 
— it is only fifteen days.’’ ‘‘She has counted 
it often enough, I dare say,’’ thought Mrs. 
Marshall. ‘‘It is hard for me to ask you, ma- 
dame—lI never want help before ; but my hus- 
band is gone, and Iam in so much trouble.’’ 











Again a mistiness that might soon be tears 
dimmed her large, pleading eyes, and the 
tremulous voice faltered. 

Mrs. Marshall never had had a case of this 
sort before, among all her dealings with the poor. 
There was much begging, and but little borrow- 
ing at Williams’ Bridge, although one poor 
neighbor, to save her pride a shock, did occa- 
sionally ask a loan of twenty-five cents rather 
than beg forit. But this was a different thing ; 
the applicant was evidently perfectly respectable 
and reliable. She asked distinctly for what she 
wanted, and no paltry sum. She was so ready, 
too, to make it good. Mrs. Marshall could not 
bear to take what had evidently been love- 
tokens from her husband, and yet she did not 
like to refuse a pledge that it appeared a com- 
fort to offer. Her delicacy of feeling decided. 

**T do not like to take your brooch, but I 
suppose you will feel better if I do.” 

**O yes, madame ; I would be soglad. I beg 
you to take it, and my ear-rings, too.”” And 
she hurriedly began to detach them. 

Mrs. Marshall held out her hands for them, 
feeling very much ashamed of so doing all the 
while; it seemed such meanness to distrust the 
poor soul. 

**If we lived in New York, now, it would be 
another thing. I should have to risk hurting 
her feelings, and go and inquire about her,’’ 
she thought, as she went up stairs slowly, 
turning over the matter in her mind. ‘‘I sup- 
pose Louis would say I ought to as it is, and I 
would go quietiy if it was any other time; but 
the sun is so scorching, and I should not get 
back in time to dress for the train. I am too 
tired to dress without resting ; I shovld not be 
fit for anything this evening. It would be a 


‘shame to doubt her, too; she tells such a 


straightforward story.” 

Thinking thns, she turned over the brooch, 
which was large, and had evidently been care- 
fully used, for it was scarcely tarnished, to see 
if there was any inscription or initials; but 
neither of the ornaments was marked. They 
were not to her taste—too large and showy, 
but of a new pattern, which she had seen seve- 
ral of her acquaintances wear; a centre of 
black enamel, with a wrought gold border, and 
a gold pendant from the centre, with two loops 
formed of red stones—carbuncles—though Mrs. 
Marshall did not suppose the stones could be 
real. 

‘*See there,”’ she said, passing through her 
sister’s room on her way to her own. ‘‘Isn’t 
that fine !’’ 

‘*Very,’’ said Miss Marshal], who paused in 
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combing out her long hair before the glass. 
‘* Why, where did you get them?” 

** They belong to a poor neighbor of ours, who 
wants to borrow some money, and begs me to 
keep them till she returns it. I hated to do so, 
but I suppose she will feel happier.” 

**Let me see’’—and Miss Marshall bent for- 
ward to examine them. ‘‘ Not very good taste, 
has she? But, then, I like a little jewelry, and 
that good.’’ She turned back to her dressing- 
table, where a single diamond lay on the green 
velvet toilet cushion. It was plainly set with 
a rim of black and silver, the whole brooch 
scarcely larger than an ordinary stud; it was 


her favorite, almost her soie ornament in use, - 


and even as it lay quietly, proved its rare value 
by the soft light flashing from it. 

Mrs. Marshall was quite as decided in her 
taste, and her husband had always held jewelry 
a relic of barbarism, a poor tribute to any wo- 
man of modern times, so that her experience 
was very small, 

‘**I wonder if it is really good ?’’ she thought, 
as she selected an empty box, and placed it 
safely in a drawer, a doubt for the first time 
crossing her mind. " 

**Let me look at those again, please,” said 
Miss Marshall, coming to the door. ‘* How 
much does she want you to lend her?” 

**Ten dollars.” 

**It’s not worth that much—I don’t think it 
is, but the French are never scrupulous about 
real values, you know. Are you going to lend 
her all of it ?’’ i 

**T said I would.”? And Mrs. Marshall hur- 
riedly recounted the story. 

‘* Oh, then Mrs. Hillman knows all about her, 
Isuppose. But I thought the jewelry looked 
too new, as if it had never been worn. Well, 
I must say you have had your share of appli- 
cants for relief since I have been here.” 

There was something in the last suggestion. 
The brooch looked very new, the ear-rings a 
little more tarnished. Mrs. Marshall took up 
the key of her money-drawer with a little 
hesitancy. She had expected to find ten dol- 
lars in a certain purse; there were but five. 
She remembered, too, that she had thought, 
when putting it up, ‘‘ there is five dollars, for a 
wonder, without any immediate claim on it.” 
She opened another porte-monnaie, rather more 
plethoric ; it was ‘‘house money,’’ and never 
applied to her own use; but there was a roll of 
ten-dollar bills, and she thought she could 
borrow one for the two weeks. 

Still, with the doubt just infused in her 
mind, a wonderful prudence came over her. 
VOL. Lxv.—13 












“*T have no right to risk the house money, but 
I can do what I like with my own; and I always 
try to be so conscientious and exact in the use 
of my means I do not believe I shall be al- 
lowed to lose it’’—as if she had stood on the 
bank of a river, and threw in a golden coin, 
saying, ‘‘I mean to doright; I don’t believe it 
will sink.’? The dread of really hurting an 
innocent pérson’s feelings came over her again, 
and the ill presence, assuming the soft voice of 
a ministering angel, as it can at will, whis- 
pered: “Say not unto thy neighbor, Go and 
come again, and to-morrow I will give, when 
thou hast it by thee.’’ And again, as she stood 
irresolutely by the open desk :— 

‘‘ Withhold not good from them to whom it 
is due, when it is in the power of thine hand to 
dq@it.’’ 

‘* Better to give to two unworthy persons 
than to deny one really in need,’’ she had often 
counselled herself, and this was such a peculiar 
case! She brought it home; how would she 
feel if among strangers in a strange country, 
with her husband absent, and a sick child to 
care for, if such a strait had come upon her, to 
have her word questioned and her honesty 
suspected! She took what was, for her, an 
heroic resolution, to be prudent, and went back 
quickly to the parlor. Thesad eyes were raised 
with a hopeful look ; how could she disappoint 
them ! 

‘*T find I have but five dollars,’ she said, 
hurrying over the unpleasant reconsideration 
of her first generous promise. ‘‘I will lend you 
that, and perhaps Mrs. Hillman will lend you 
the rest.” 

‘* She might as well divide the risk with me, 
if there is any,’’ she reflected. 

‘¢ Well, madame,’’ and the low voiee sank 
despondingly, ‘‘ perhaps she may be so kind ; 
but if madame will give the all, and take my 
wedding-rings ; the woman go at six, and my 
good clothes go too.’’ She drew off the heavy, 
shining circlets. 

‘*O no,’’ said Mrs. Marshall, involuntarily. 
Her own wedding-ring had never been off her 
finger from the moment her husband had 
placed it there. She was almost superstitious 
about withdrawing it. ‘‘ Oh, I could not take 
that !’’ 

But the lady urged it; and Mrs. Marshall 
began to feel ashamed of her doubts. ‘‘She 
knows I suspect her; she wishes to convince 
me that it is all right; she will give up her 
wedding-ring, in her husband’s absence, too !’’ 

‘*This will convince Adelaide that she is not 
an impostor; for these I know to be good 
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gold,’’ she thought, as they lay in her hand. 
‘‘ Well, I will take them,’’ and she turned 
away a second time. 

‘*She seems so anxious, Adelaide, and is 
even willing to give up her wedding-ring and 
guard. See, these are real, and so large; they 
must have been respectable people.”’ But as 
she turned them over she noticed that there 
was no date on either! 

Miss Marshall had been thinking over the 
matter. She resided in town, and a near rela- 
tive, who was the almoner of a Dorcas society, 
had told her of so many ingenious devices. 

“‘Large enough, and good gold, apparently, 
but hollow, perfectly hollow; only see how 
light they are. I don’t say she means to de- 
ceive you; but I would be careful, Jenny.” 

Mrs. Marshall felt very uncomfortably as she 
went back toherdesk. Undoubtedly the right 
way would be to go and inquire the truth of 
the woman’s story; but it was utterly impos- 
sible in her fatigued and wearied state, and so 
hurried for time, and then, what she thought 
most of, the dread of injuring an innocent per- 
son’s feelings ! 

‘* Well, I will lend her five dollars on her 
honor,” she decided, hurriedly. ‘‘ If she is not 
honest, it may touch her, and even then it may 
be returned. If she doesn’t, I can go without 
my new boots, and make my gloves do another 
month. Dear knows, I want to do right !’’ 

She gathered up the shining trinkets in her 
hand—brooch, ear-rings, and rings—and taking 
the bill returned to the waiting applicant. 
She placed the jewelry and the money in her 
hands. 

‘* Here, I have brought you back your orna- 
ments ; I cannot keep them,’’ she said ; “it is 
not my way. I always like to help a poor 
neighbor when I can, and I believe you to be 
perfectly honest.”’ ,; 

Here she paused, and looked steadily into 
the listener’s face. ‘‘If she is not, she must 
show it!’’ was her thought ; but not a muscle 
changed, only that wistful, appealing look, and 
the surprise of having the ornaments returned. 

**T will lend you five dollars on your word ; 
it is all I can really call my own. See, I trust 
you perfectly. Ido not know you, but I will 
believe you; I will not believe you deceive me. 
You can take the money.” 

** But if madame will take the brooch per- 
haps.”’ 

‘* No,’’ said Mrs. Marshall, steadily. 

‘Or the ear-rings ; my brooch I have not 
worn much.” 

**T see that it is quite new,’’ said Mrs. Mar- 














shall, thinking of her sister’s warning on that 
score. 

‘* My ear-rings is more soiled; my little 
children climb up on my knee and pull them, 
madame knows’’—and she tendered them al- 
most humbly. 

‘** Yes, but I do not care to take any thing 
but your word. I would not lend you the 
money at all, if I did not think you were 
honest.”” And again Mrs. Marshall looked 
steadily and searchingly in the woman’s face. 

**Not many ladies would do so, madame ; 
you are very, very good.”’ 

“No,” thought Mrs. Marshall. ‘‘ Lewis says 
there are not many such soft-hearted ‘ stupids’ 
in our vicinity.” 

‘*T will go to the doctor’s lady, she will lend 
me the rest? You think so, madame? I tell 
her you have help me?” 

‘‘ Yes; tell her I have loaned you half of 
what you need; if she can she will give you 
the rest, or perhaps tell you some one else to 
apply to.”” And Mrs. Marshall received the 
grateful woman’s thanks standing; for it was 
late, and she felt still more nervous and excited 
from the interview. The thanks were neither 
profuse nor stereotyped, but quiet, fervent, and 
respectful, a relief, after the noisy wordy Irish 
benedictions she often received. 

She stood for a moment watching the neat 
figure as it passed swiftly down the gravel walk, 
which the gardener was rolling for the Sunday 
inspection his master was sure to give. The 
man looked up, both bowed, and the gate 
closed upon her. 

‘‘ Was that a Frenchwoman, ma’am ?”’ asked 
the nurse, as she came in leading her little 
charge by the hand. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Mrs. Marshall, abruptly ; ‘“‘have 
you ever seen her before ?’’ 

‘QO no; but I thought maybe it was some 
lady’s French nurse come of a message; she 
was a tidy one, any way.’’ 

It was too late for the nap, and Mrs. Mar- 
shall sat down in her easy-chair and put her 
hand on her throbbing temples. She did not 
feel satisfied ; she was half inclined to be vexed 
with her good sister for having such a suspicious 
temper, and at herself for allowing her heart to 
lead her head, as it had done more than once 
before in her history. 

**It will do no harm to send down and see 
what Mrs. Hillman really does know about 
her,’’ was a thought full of relief. ‘* Nora !”’— 
and she went into the hall calling her Nora, 
whose movements were always as quick as her 
wit. ‘Nora, you saw that person who was 
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here just now; she says her name is Mrs. 
Sauty’’—unfortunate name for the reality of 
her story! ‘‘ Hurry down to Mrs. Hillman’s, 
ask Mrs. Hillman what she knows about her, 
and whether she has lent her five dollars; tell 
her I have done so. Possibly she may be 
there still; if she is, tell her the lady would 
like to see her another moment.’’ 

‘* Yes, ma’am,”’ said the girl, and with all 
quickness, but greatly wondering who the 
mysterious stranger could be that had inte- 
rested her mistress so deeply. 

It was not five minutes before she returned 
in breathless haste; reflection had taken the 
place of feeling, and Mrs. Marshall was almost 
prepared for her message. 

‘*Mrs. Hillman sends her compliments, and 
she’s just been there and gone, and she never 
laid eyes on her before to-day, and she’s sorry 
for you, for she’s afraid you’ve lost your 
money.”’ 

** Did she tell Mrs. Hillman I had lent it ?”’ 

‘*No, ma’am; she said you said you would 
lend her five dollars if she would lend her 
five.” 

Hateful duplicity! ‘‘False in one thing, 
false in all.’? Mrs. Marshall’s face burned with 
mortification, with anger, with remorse at her 
own careless wastefulness. She, who always 
held herself responsible for every talent’s ten- 
fold repayment, who had been so happy of late 
with increased means of usefulness, and grate- 
fully hoped it was a reward of her faithful- 
ness in small things, acknowledging it as a 
trust, who made a conscience of évery dollar 
she expended for herself or family, to throw 
away such asum recklessly upon a professional 
impostor, perhaps ; for if she was an impostor, 
her perfect naturalness could only have been 
acquired by long practice ! 

She knew so many ways in which it might 
have been expended with good results! She 
had longed to make a useful parting gift to a 
friend going over the sea, to purchase a new 
dress for a poor body who could not get to 


t 
church for want of clothes, and there was an- 


other behindhand with her rent, and yet another 
whose husband had broken his leg, and she 
expecting additional domestic cares! Forty 
demands at once sprang up suddenly to her 
recollection for that very five dollars she had 
thrown away. 

She covered her face with her hands. ‘Oh, 
what can I do? Why should such an expe- 
rience happen to me, when I try so hard to do 
right! What can Ido?” And with her face 
still bowed, she sought the never-failing help 











that had made many a ‘‘ crooked path straight’ 
for her wandering feet. 

She acknowledged her fault as humbly and 
as openly as a child; she promised to do better 
for the future if she might still be trusted with 
means to relieve the unfortunate; and then 
she felt calmer, as if forgiven though erring. 
‘Perhaps God will help me to get it back 
again, or put it into the woman’s heart to send 
it to me—such things have been!’’ And with 
the thought she sprang to her feet and went 
out into the hall. The window towards the 
stable yard was open, and she saw the man 
putting the horse into a Rockaway. She had 
herself given him a message to execute before 
he went to the train. 

‘* Nora would know her again,’’ she said to 
her sister, who came out to sympathize with 
her in the annoyance. ‘‘I think she may go 
with John, and he can stop her if she sees her 
coming out of any house; she has probably 
gone down the road on the same errand.’’ 

A fierce shriek from the express train tearing 
along the track, the white line of vapor issuing 
among the trees, half a mile or so away, gave 
a new direction to her thoughts. If she was a 
professional impostor, she would perhaps be 
satisfied with her day’s work, and return to 
New York in the down train, nearly due; it 
might be gone before John reached the depot ; 
but he could inquire at all events, and if such 
a person had been passenger, it would end any 
farther search, and be a ‘‘ melancholy satisfac- 
tion’’ at least. 

Nora’s quick mind caught at theidea. ‘I 
should know her in twenty, and John and the 
porter could keep her safe enough, if she’s 
there and going,’’ she said to her hurried in- 
structions. John was just driving round from 
the stable. 

*“You have no time to lose, Nora. Drive 
fast, John. Oh, I wish I could go myself!” 
And Mrs. Marshall glanced down at her limp 
wrapper, the creased white skirt, the dilapidated 
slippers. But no one would see them in the 
carriage, and she could accomplish twice as 
much herself. What could John and Nora do, 
after all, but identify the person ? 

There was not a moment to lose. Shesnatched 
a broad garden hat from the stand, trimmed 
with bright blue ribbons, and threw a large 
gray travelling cloak over her shoulder, hoping 
with all her heart that she should not meet any 
acquaintances. It seemed as if John would 
never get started, or get over the ground half 
fast enough when they were outside the gate. 
Every load of hay requiring transportation for 
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miles around appeared to be on the road ex- 
pressly to delay them, so of carts for mending 
the road, and small children who persisted in 
seeing how closely they could run before the 
horse without being knocked down. Every 
nerve was on a strain, every moment she ex- 
pected to see the cars. rushing into sight, and 
John taking matters as quietly as if he were just 
jogging to the depot for his master. 

‘**Keep a good look-out, Nora. You look on 
that side, and I will on this.’ 

But there was not a glimpse of the stone- 
colored dress and the purple ribbons, though 
they had arrived at a hill that commanded the 
whole road. 

**How foolish I was to expect to find her 
here!” she thought. “She may be partially 
honest, afterall; she could not have known about 
Frenchman’s Hill if she had been a stranger, 
and located herself so correctly.’’ It was al- 
most a relief not to trace the object of her 
search. She thought of telling John he might 
turn, but concluded, as she was so near, she 
might as well inquire of McCarty, the railroad 
porter who lived near the foot of the hill, if he 
had such a neighbor. There were more people 
than usual in waiting for the down train. She 
hurriedly scanned the groups scattered about 
the ladies’ waiting-room as they drew up to the 
door. 

‘*There she is, ma’am,” called out Nora, 
excitedly. ‘*I see the purple ribbons !’’ 

**No; you are mistaken.’’ And Mrs. Mar- 
shall drew a long breath of relief, ending in a 
half sigh of disappointment. She was not an 
open impostor, at all events, and yet to have 
found her would have ended the affair. 

‘*But she is, ma’am—sure, she is; I see the 
purple ribbons,” persisted Nora, instinctively 
starting out of the carriage herself. ‘‘ There, 
in the gentlemen’s room, Mrs. Marshall !”’ 

And there she was, true enough, in a far 
corner, evidently seeking to avoid observation, 
and attended by a tall, showily-dressed man, 
with thé unmistakable profile and beard of the 
Hebrew race. 

Mrs. Marshall almost sprang over the wheel 
as she leaped to the platform. In her indigna- 
tion at the barefaced trickery, and coming so 
suddenly upon its full proof—for what could 
she be doing here, if her story was true? and 
who was this attendant? Her peculiar costume 
—half chamber, half garden—was entirely for- 
gotten as she swept through the little crowd of 
men straight up to the stranger, her hat falling 
back upon her shoulders, the open skirt of her 
wrapper streaming backwards. She felt as if 





she could have shaken the woman on the spot, 
as she advanced, unmindful of the stares she 
encountered. The woman did not see her till 
she stood directly before her. 

‘*T have come for that money,’’ she said, 
without parley. ‘‘ Where is it?” 

‘* But, madame—”’ 

**You have deceived me; you have not told 
the truth.’’ She felt as if her face was on fire, 
and her voice sounded so hard that it startled 
her. 

The start of astonishment had passed from 
the woman’s face, and the old beseeching look 
was there. 

‘*T have tell madame the truth; I—” 

‘* What are you doing here, then? what are 
you waiting for this train for?”’ 

‘*T was going to see a lady I know at the 
next station.’? The man came up quickly, with 
a puzzled, questioning look, evidently seeing 
something had gone wrong. 

‘Who is this man, then? He is your hus- 
band. You said he had gone to France. Give 
me the money,’’ said Mrs. Marshall, impatiently. 

‘*Itis my broder, madame. Tell her, Henri.” 

‘‘T am her brother, madame. I just meet 
her here—’’ 

‘*T did not know he was return, You see, 
madame, I meet him when I leave you, by 
accident. I have tell you the truth.’’ 

‘*T am on my way now to see about that’’— 
and Mrs. Marshall pointed to the hill before 
her. ‘‘If you are honest, you shall have it 
again. Give it to me now.”’ 

The waitfng groups drew nearer. Mrs. Mar- 
shall did not recognize any of them but the 
gardener belonging to a friend’s place, on his 
way to town for a holiday Sunday. They were 
nearly all men of that class, and showed evident 
interest in what was going on. 

The woman drew out her purse slowly. ‘‘I 
have change it for the tickets,’’ she said. 

‘* Never mind; give me the rest.”’ 

She exchanged glances with her accomplice 
quickly—a flashing, half determined look you 
would never have supposed those pleading eyes 
capable of giving. 

The man glanced at the little group of cu- 
rious faces around them and nodded. Mrs. 
Marshall looked up at him; the full, red lips, 
and bold black eyes, the showy necktie and 
guard-chain told their own story. 

“She tell you right, madame. But you 
shall have the money.’’ And he drew out of 
his own pocket silver to complete the sum. 

Mrs. Marshall grasped the whole ameunt 
eagerly, scarcely believing her own good for- 
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tune. ‘‘You are not telling the truth,’’ she 
said, ‘‘and you know it. I ought not to let 
you go, even now; I ought to have both of you 
arrested. How dare you deceive me so!’’ And 
she turned away, for the first time conscious of 
her peculiar toilet, and that she was the centre 
of observation. 

The womaa started up and hurried after her 
through the throng. The threat which had 
escaped Mrs. Marshall’s lips, she scarcely knew 
how herself, had evidently startled her. 

‘* You will find you are mistaken, madame; 
but I give you the money, as you think so. I 
will come and show you.”’ 

‘Very well.” And Mrs. Marshall did not 
even look up at first, as she disposed of her 
dress in the carriage. 

**T will come, madame—on Monday, ma- 
dame’’—and she put out one foot on the car- 
riage step to detain the vehicle, glancing up the 
long railroad track as she did so. 

**T will hear what you have to say then. 
Drive on, John’’—and she looked up to see the 
dark eyes flashing, and the white teeth gnaw- 
ing the thin lips nervously. ‘‘I am going now 
to inquire at the place you directed me to. 
Come, John.’’ She leaned back in the carriage, 
exhausted, but too thankful for words that she 
had regained the money. 

‘That was good for you, ma’am,’’ said Nora, 
rejoicingly ; ‘‘ but she oughtn’t to be let go, 
deceivin’ others with her fine story.’’ 

** No one else will be such a fool,’’ said Mrs. 
Marshall, almost plaintively. ‘*And now, John, 
for the bird-cage man’s.”’ 

‘*She’s walking after the carriage,’’ said 
Nora, twisting her head back to watch the pair 
left on the platform ; ‘‘ both of them are, and 
there comes the train.’ 

‘*They won’t miss it, never fear for them,” 
said John, nodding his head sagaciously ; ‘‘ the 
ould beggars !’’ 

And so it proved; for they turned as soon as 
it came in sight, and hurried back to the depot. 

**Good riddance,’’ said Nora, as she saw them 
climb in a car, and drew in her head content- 
edly. ‘It’s just lucky you are, and that’sa 
fact.’’ 

But who shall say it was luck? Not Mrs. 
Marshall, who looked upon the most trivial 
event of her life as directed by an ever-watch- 
fal Providence, and saw that this experience 
was fraught with its own lesson. 

‘* Of course no such person had been heard 
of there,” she said, recounting the adventure 
to her sister-in-law. ‘‘I knewit perfectly well 
before I went up the Hill, but I sent John to 
13* 





inquire, to make sure. It is a lesson I shall 
never forget.’’ 

‘** But I don’t see why you should have had 
such an experience,”’ said Miss Marshall. 

‘I do,” said her sister, humbly; ‘‘ to teach 
me to be calmer, more moderate in my judg- 
ment of people, not to let myself be imposed 
upon by a pitiful story, and take no pains to 
prove it true, and so deprive those of help who 
really deserve it. I see, Adelaide, that we are 
not only to be ready and generous, but wise 
and careful stewards for God.’’ 

We have given Mrs. Marshall’s experience 
without adding one incident or word to an ac- 
tual transaction, thinking that it might serve 
to remind others of the lesson she was so dearly 
taught—“‘ Jt is required of a steward that he be 
Sound faithful I” 


DREAMS. 


BY c. H. E. 





Dreams—what aredreams? Our lives are dreams, 
Whose sad awakening makes us weep ; 
Then who'd from slumber wish to rise, 
Or lose the joy of such sweet sleep? 
The gaudy pageantry of day 
Allures with pleasure’s siren strain. 
But O for me the eve of thought, 
The mind’s sweet sleep, and dreams again! 


Let others court the garish sun, 

And bathe their hearts in beauty’s smile ; 
In worship and in homage bow 

To that which beckons to beguile; 
Or at the wassail board of mirth 

Help there to swell the reveller’s train ; 
But O for me the eve of thought, 

The mind’s sweet sleep, and dreams again. 


In these fair visitations, oft 
Come pictured faces long since cold, 
And loving eyes whose lingering look 
Again our yearning souls behold— 
The hands weve folded for the grave, 
The voice that soothed our every pain; 
For me, for me, the eve of thought, 
The mind’s sweet sleep and dreams again. 


Within the heart’s lone sepulchre, 
Lie vanished days, and months, and years; 
Hail’d first with youth’s most gladsome smile, 
But wept with age and sorrow’s tears, 
They rest embalmed with holy love ; 
Those tears, fond memory’s fresh'ning rain; 
Then O for me the eve of thought, 
The mind’s sweet sleep, and dreams again. 


Youth gayly dreams of coming joy, 
When present fading all too soon, 
Its morning tints scarce in the sky, 
Ere deep’ning to the hues of noon ; 
Night curtains all, of joy or woe, 
(Alike dispensed to all, the twain) ; 
It’s dawn again, the eve of thought, 
The mind's sweet sleep, and dreams again. 











AUNT SOPHIE’S VISITS.—NO, XII. 


BY LUCY N. GODFREY. 


Tears fell from the widow Wilmot’s eyes as 
she would have welcomed Aunt Sophie to her 
home. A brief time the sisters stood listening 
to voices from the past, then Mary dropped the 
hand she had held, with an almost crushing 
pressure, as she said: 

**Oh, Sophie, I am very glad you are come ; 
but Thomas is not here to welcome you now.” 

‘* His wife and his children are none the less 
dear to me, because he awaits us all in a holier 
home,’’ responded Mrs. Laselle. 

Just then a pretty, delicate-looking girl came 
gracefully in, and after languidly greeting her 
aunt, threw herself upon the sofa. Isabel Wil- 
mot looked very sweetly in her dainty wrapper 
with its rose-colored facings, and there was as 
much pride as rebuke in her mother’s tones as 
she gently chided her for neglecting to dress for 
the afternoon. Old recollections thronged Aunt 
Sophie’s mind as she looked upon the beautiful 
girl, whose delicate, oval face, with its pure 
complexion, wavy brown hair, and dreamy blue 
eyes, was a beautiful, idealized copy of that of 
the boy brother who had shared the sports of 
her childhood. 

**T see Isabel has not outgrown her fesem- 
blance to her father,” she remarked. 

**No, she will never outgrow that, I hope,” 
replied Mrs. Wilmot; ‘‘but here come the 
boys from school. Your first glance will assure 
you that they belong to me.”’ 

As John and Jamie stepped forward and of- 
fered their hands to her, the contrast was most 
marked between their prompt activity and the 
listlessness of their sister. Very soon, Mrs. 
Wilmot excusing herself to prepare tea, after 
sending her boys upon errands, Aunt Sophie 
was left alone with her niece, who briefly an- 
swered all her questions, but evinced no interest 
in any subject which was proposed. 

As they went to the table Mrs. Laselle was 
introduced to the boarders. Mr. Bond, a plea- 
sant, middle-aged gentleman, and his wife, led 
the conversation for some time upon subjects 
of general interest; then rallied Isabel upon 
her taciturnity, and she pettishly replied : 

**You know I never talk when I have the 
blues, and I have had them desperately these 
three days.’’ 

**T am sorry to hear you say so,’’ said Aunt 
Sophie, mildly ; ‘‘that disagreeable word should 
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be expunged from every young lady’s vocabu- 
lary, and the state of mind it designates be 
struggled with and conquered.” 

‘«T never need to conquer the blues,’’ replied 
Isabel; ‘* they go off of themselves when some- 
thing new turns up to kill time.” 

Aunt Sophie’s face expressed grief and sur- 
prise, but she said nothing. The half awkward 
silence was broken by Mr. Hovey, a young 
man sitting opposite Aunt Sophie, whose ex- 
pressive eyes had flashed forth a questioning, 
grateful glance at her remark. 

“Is it not,’ said he, ‘‘ becoming a fashion 
for sensitive young ladies to imbibe the spirit 
of the poet, when he says— 

‘It were sweet 
To lend our hearts anc spirits wholly 
To the influence of mild-minded melaacholy ?’” 

*‘ There is no such fashion in my latitude,’’ 
replied Aunt Sophie, smiling ; ‘‘ and I certainly 
shall not encourage its introduction.” 

‘‘But do you believe,” said Isabel, in a tone 
expressive of growing interest, ‘‘ that everybody 
ought always to be alike happy ?”’ 

**O no; I should not expect to see you as 
happy as now if you were homeless or friend- 
less, though I might ask you to be cheerful 
even then.” 

‘* But ought everybody to be happy who has 
no positive trouble ?”’ 

‘*T will not undertake to say, as I have no 
conscience for other people’s oughts."’ Isabei’s 
interest was fairly roused now; her long lashes 
no longer languidly swept her cheek, but the 
blue-veined lids were lifted, disclosing the half 
saucy eyes which emphasized the words— 

‘¢ Aunt Sophie, do you never have the blues?”’ 

‘If I do, I do not encourage them by recog- 
nition.’’ 

‘** Ah, but you admit that you are not always 
equally happy ?”’ 

‘Yes, I admit that,’’ said Mrs. Laselle, in- 
tending thus to drop the subject till another 
time; but the social Mr. Bond said— 

“‘You forget, Miss Isabel, that though we 
are not strangers to you, we are to your aunt. 
She will like home questions better at her own 
table than at ours.’”? Aunt Sophie bowed her 
acknowledgment, and he continued: 

*¢ Since I have no headache, and the wind is 
not in the east opposite me, we might perhaps 
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profitably consider this, but too common, in- 
firmity of our nature. What say you, Mr. Hart? 
do you suppose that reasoning upon the matter 
would make the next storm powerless to you ?” 

**T cannot say that I do,’’ replied the gentle- 
man thus appealed to; ‘‘I believe my feelings 
are incorrigibly like a barometer. I would re- 
commend the plan of Addison's Infirmary to 
Mrs. Wilmot. Sending each of us off alone, to 
regain our spirits, would at least prevent our 
annoying others.’’ 

‘I would like to go myself when overtired,”’ 
said Mrs. Wilmot. 

‘* But, mother,’’ said Isabel, laughing, ‘‘ your 
Infirmary must be large if all our needs are to 
be treated. Let ussee: Mrs. Bend’s low spirits, 
Mrs. Farr’s nervous spells, and Mrs. Hart’s 
dumps will entitle them to rooms. Then there 
are Mr. Bond’s headaches, Mr. Hart’s east 
winds, Mr. Farr’s constitutional hypo, slightly 
varied for Mr. Weld’s Lowpo. You will go 
when you are tired, and I—when I have the 
blues. Is that all?’ 

“John will want a place when he is out of 
tune, and Jamie when he is cross,’’ replied Mr. 
Bond. 

** And I have the toothache occasionally, you 
know,” chimed in Mr. Hall. 

**Count upon me for the day after each ball,” 
said Miss Hyde. 

Then, as laughter echoed about the table, 
Mr. Bond remarked :— 

** Look out, Hovey, or you will find yourself 
keeping house alone !”’ 

‘* Ah, but I have heard him acknowledge to 
different moods at different times,” said Miss 
Hyde; ‘‘ so perhaps he will join the rest of us.’’ 

‘“‘If I am not mistaken,”’ responded Aunt 
Sophie, ‘‘ you are each to go separately that 
you may not annoy others. However, I would 
not recommend loneliness for any of the states 
of feeling you have mentioned, because I do 
not think it advisable to wait for them to wear 
off. It seems to me much better to resist all 
morbid sensibility, and it is often easiest to do 
this by forgetting ourselves in seeking the hap- 
piness of others. We are all of us more or less 
susceptible to atmospheric influences ; but the 
dampest east wind loses its power over one 
who is cheerfully employed. Sometimes every 
sense ministers to our pleasure, and we are in 
tune with the whole bright world abont us; 
then again everything sets our teeth upon an 
edge, and we might believe those teeth to be 
like those of an old lady in a story I have heard 
extending through us to the soles of our feet, 
80 pervading is our uneasiness. Sometimes our 





souls expand in the glad consciousness of power, 
and, at other times, these very souls seem 
ready to yield to pitiful physical pain. I sup- 
pose we can hardly hope to fully understand 
our wonderful, threefold natures in this life, 
but we are bound to try to control and improve 
ourselves. We expect children will be cross 
sometimes; we are far less excusable than they 
if we are as easily disturbed by trifles.”’ 

‘Do you think that we can always tell the 
causes of depression, so that we may avoid 
them f’’ asked Mr. Hovey. 

‘* Not always, even for ourselves, and much 
more rarely for others; since many a mortal 
has entailed upon him from ancestors morbid 
inclinations which entitle him to pity only. My 
observation leads me to believe that very many 
more mental, and even spiritual disturbances 
have their rise in physical causes, than a care- 
less glance would reveal. We certainly should 
not be heedless about the matter if we are 
subject to occasional unreasonable depression ; 
for in very many instances low spirits are 
legitimate fruits of habits of life, which might 
and should be altered. If we grow stronger, 
happier, and more cheerfully even-tempered 
as we grow older, we are probably just to our- 
selves; if we do not, we most likely fail some- 
where.”? There was a look of doubt and sur- 
prise upon several faces, and Mr. Hart said :— 

‘¢ Are we to undersiand that you think people 
should be happier in old age than in youth ?’’ 

‘*T certainly think that as one grows older 
he should hold his happiness more independent 
of outward circumstances. Some find doleful 
kind of enjoyment, I own; but it is such as 
they have prepared for themselves. Because 
one man looks for happiness in late suppers or 
other sensual indulgences, and finds his natural 
reward in poor, short-lived pleasure, irritability 
and physical pain, even if he escapes remorse ; 
because another thinks to find it in political 
excitement, and has only the unsatisfactory, 
feverish ambition; and a third, neglecting all 
his nobler faculties in his greed for gain, finds 
but the pitiful joy of the miser, we should not 
forget that he who loves the right and strives 
to do the will of his Father in Heaven, will 
walk in a happier, as well asa holierpath. Be- 
cause one woman seeks for happiness in fashion 
and display, and finds that the brief joy is soon 
lost in the hours of ennui and dissatisfaction ; 
because another overlooks all the little duties 
which lie around her, and sighing for some 
larger sphere of action till the neglected oppor- 
tunities become as sharp thorns in her pathway, 
learns that vain aspiration leads to discontent, 
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and because still another foolishly fancies that 
her happiness must be wholly dependent upon 
external circumstances and surroundings, the 
lot of the true Christian woman is not the less 
a blessed one. I think that you will not always 
find that it is those who have the most heart- 
crushing trials that wear the saddest faces.”’ 

**T agree with you there,’’ said Mrs. Farr; 
‘my husband’s father has always been a pros- 
perous man, but has been constantly subject to 
pitiful turns of melancholy. He used to go 
about with the saddest face imaginable, exciting 
the pity of some, and the mirth of others. 
Latterly he takes to his bed and sees no one. 
His hypo bed excites many a laugh, but he 
unquestionably suffers.” 

Anecdotes and repartees followed as they 
lingered around the table, and Aunt Sophie 
noticed that Isabel’s laugh was becoming fre- 
quent and merry. When the boarders retired, 
Mrs. Laselle would have remained with her 
sister-in-law as she performed the usual domes- 
tic duties, but seeing that Mary really preferred 
her leaving, she went with Isabel to the family 
parlor. All clouds had now left the sweet face, 
and Aunt Sophie would have as thoroughly 
enjoyed her playful mood as she admired her 
grace and beauty, had she not remembered 
the dissatisfied expression which accompanied 
the words, ‘‘ something new to kill time,” and 
mentally contrasted the little, helpless fingers, 
lying idly or toying with the tassels of her 
wrapper, with those of the mother, upon whom 
so many cares devolved. By and by Mrs. Wil- 
mot came up, and set about mending Jamie’s 
pants, as she chatted. 

**Oh dear,’’ exclaimed Bell, ‘‘I believe that 
boy has a genius for wearing out clothes! I was 
hoping you would fix my dress this evening.”’ 

**] think I shall have time when these are 
done,”’ said the indulgent mother. 

‘*That’s right; you always have my things 
done in time like a dear, good mother as you 
are,’’ responded Isabel ; and Aunt Sophie saw 
that the pleasant words were ample reward for 
the fond woman’s toil. Thus theevening passed. 
Mrs. Wilmot was not too busy to be social ; Isa- 
bel was very pleasant and entertaining, and the 
boys were intelligent and respectful. 

The next morning Aunt Sophie insisted upon 
taking the tea-towel, that thus she might chat 
with Mrs. Wilmot over the breakfast dishes, 
and their conversation naturally tarned upon 
Isabel, who had not yet appeared. Mrs. La- 
selle spoke of the extreme youthfulness of her 
looks and manners, to which her mother as- 
sented by saying :— 











‘Indeed, I can hardly realize that she is 
nearly nineteen, she seems so like a child in 
her harmless caprices and pretty, sportive wil- 
fulness. I have never found it in my heart to 
cross her, since she is so like her dear father. 
I think she is quite as much predisposed to 
consumption as was he, and therefore I feel that 
I cannot be too careful of her. I am very 
anxious about these occasional turns of melan- 
choly, when she is so quiet and sad. Thomas 
used to be so for days together when he was 
first ill. I think that he realized his danger 
even then, though his disease flattered me, 
as consumption always does. I tremble lest 
our sweet Bell is already touched with the 
blight which so often beautifies as it destroys. 
You do not think the bloom upon her cheek can 
be hectic, do you?” 

‘*No, indeed; your fears for her health are 
certainly groundless. But have you no anxiety 
lest your own strength should be overtasked ?”’ 

**O no,’’ replied Mrs. Wilmot, laughing, as 
she held up her hard, muscular arm with a 
gesture of conscious power; ‘‘I have no predis- 
positions to illness ; the rule is health with me, 
and very rare have been the exceptions.” 

‘* But you were not always as strong as now.’’ 

‘“No; you doubtless remember me as a deli- 
cate girl.” 

‘* Yes, I do remember, and your mother was 
very tender of you. Would you ever have 
gained the strength you have if her care had 
been continued till now f”” 

‘*T never thought of it, but I don’t know as 
I should.’’ 

“You certainly would not. You were not 
physicaliy strong when your husband left you, 
after his long and expensive illness, with your 
three children to bring up, and little to depend 
on save this large and well furnished home, 
with its dear associations.’’ 

‘*T was all worn out then.”’ 

‘Yes, dear Mary, you were worn by grief 
and anxiety far more than by unusual toil ; but 
you were strong in your love for your children, 
and in the independent spirit which led you, 
even in your sorrow, to realize that it was your 
privilege, as it should be your happiness, to 
provide for your little ones. I believe you 
commenced taking boarders immediately ?”’ 

‘* Yes, and I should laugh now to think how 
hard I worked that sad winter but that the 
recollection even is painful tome. Iam sure 
I was oftener over weary then with but two 
boarders than I am now with ten.”’ 

**T can well believe that your three children 
and two boarders made a family to tax your 
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strength of six years ago far more severely 
than fourteen can do to-day.’’ 

“TI know they did; but now I can afford to 
hire, when I choose, and besides the boys save 
me a great many steps. They not only do all 
the outdoor errands, but John is very handy 
at setting tables, and Jamie will wipe the dishes, 
rub the knives, and do a variety of other chores 
when I am hurried. It does not hurt school- 
boys to work at home; they will have only the 
more strength to meet the claims of after life.’’ 

** You say well that it does not hurt the boys, 
and I would add that it would not hurt Isabel 
to lighten your tasks. Let your good sense 
teach you that even as your own strength has 
been increased by exertion, hers may be. We 
do not so much. fear that the fine Damascus 
blade will be injured by proper use as that it 
will be corroded by rust. Take care that the 
rust of inactivity does not unfit your child for 
the realities of life. But here she comes for 
her breakfast.’’ 

As the doting mother, with anxious inquiries 
as to how her daughter had slept, and whether 
she had any better appetite than usual, hast- 
ened to place upon a server the dainties which 
should tempt the pampered palate, Aunt So- 
phie’s love of beauty gave the little face and 
figure power to thrill her with pleasure, as it 
quickened in her fancy lively images of like 
loveliness. But when Isabel went to her place 
in the dining-room, accompanying the thought 
that the half opened rosebud has beneath its 
beauty the germ which shall fulfil its mission, 
and the graceful humming-bird gives added 
pleasure because of its flashing motions, came 
an earnest longing to see this fine nature active 
for good. Not that Aunt Sophie was blind to the 
good which the beautiful, sweet-tempered girl 
was involuntarily doing in that household; she 
saw that the mother gained added strength for 
cheerful, self-denying laboras her heart fed upon 
proud, fond hopes for her beautiful child, and 
that the boys were more manly and more unself- 
ish because of their almost idolatrous love for 
the sister, who expected and received chivalric 
attention from them, and in her gracious moods 
sometimes helped them in their studies, or 
most winningly joined them in their evening 
games. It was not chiefly for the sake of her 
mother or brothers that Mrs. Laselle wished 
Isabel to awaken to a realization of her duties 
in life, though the mother might thus be less 
anxious for the future and the boys might gain 
a truer ideal of what a woman should be; but 
she wished that her niece might know the joys 
of an earnest nature now, and also place her 





future happiness upon a comparatively sure 
foundation. The strong feeling that Isabel 
would derive the greatest benefit from learning 
to use her own powers gave her words an in- 
fluence over the unselfish Mrs. Wilmot which 
they could not otherwise have had. That la- 
dy’s sterling good sense, however, made her 
easy to convince that activity and accompany- 
ing cheerfulness might be more likely to make 
her child strong enough to resist the approaches 
of the dreaded disease than her present indo- 
lence. She was morbidly sensitive upon the 
point that even her sister-in-law should consider 
Isabel obliged to work in the kitchen; but 
when Aunt Sophie explained to her the care 
she had taken to instruct her own daughters in 
the details of housewifery, that they might be 
superior in the kitchen as well as in the parlor, 
and thus never at the mercy of servants, she 
was ready to allow the force of the reasoning 
which had reconciled her to so constantly call- 
ing upon her boys as even more applicable to 
Isabel, since she would not only, like them, be 
more ready to meet any future demand upon 
her strength, but she would be more likely than 
they to wish to do or direct just the labor she 
might learn now. 

Aunt Sophie did not undervalue the accom- 
plishments which Isabel had been taught at so 
much expense of time and money, but she pre- 
dicted that she would find more time to devote 
to them if she were taught the value of the 
minutes. She argued that if fashionable ac- 
complishments were only allowed as the ele- 
gant superstructure upon a solid foundation of 
more necessary acquirements, they would not 
so frequently settle and fall amid the sands of 
commonplace, but might ever hold their relative 
position as halls for pure pleasure and cheerful 
recreation when the young girl’s duties should 
grow more arduous with her growing age and 
strength. 

During Mrs. Laselle’s visit she had numerous 
conversations with her sister-in-law upon the 
subject, and to many of them Isabel was an 
interested listener, sometimes taking part in 
them. Bell acknowledged that she was happier 
than now before she completed her studies, 
because the days did not seem so long when 
stated lessons took their appointed time. Aunt 
Sophie had some suggestions to make as to the 
impropriety of her speaking of having already 
finished her studies, since she should realize 
that the years of school discipline were but 
preparatory to the more important lessons, from 
nature or from books, of after life. 

Adding example to precept, when Mrs. La- 
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selle learned that her hostess was trying to find 
time to replenish her chests of bed-coverings, 
she asked for the materials which could be 
collected in the house for the purpose, and very 
soon was busy upon them, to such profit that 
when Uncle Charles came for her, two tasteful 
quilts were ready for use, and, best of all, 
nearly half the work upon them had been done 
by those quick-motioned little fingers that had 
been wont to flutter only to the detriment of 
such tassels or ribbons as came in their way. 
Isabel was naturally intelligent and active, and 
hence did not find the difficulty which many 
would have done in overcoming the habits of 
self-indulgence which false notions of gentility 
had led her to contract. She loved and re- 
spected Aunt Sophie, and thus readily strove 
to emulate her example, till, finding that the 
days flew more happily, she was encouraged to 
persevere. 

After her aunt returned home, Bell took up 
the correspondence, which had been neglected 
by her busy mother, and it proved a source of 
pleasure and profit to both households. More 
than once the young girl gratefully referred to 
the lessons she learned over those quilts, and 
hinted that her profiting by such instructions 
was likely to make the happiness of ker life, 
but it was more than a year before she ex- 
plained the matter; then, after urging her 
uncle and aunt to come to her wedding, she 
naively continued: ‘‘ You will come, of course, 
if it is possible, dear auntie, for if it had not 
been for you and these dear, pretty quilts, 
which I have kept upon my bed as monitors, 
I should have lost my happiness. My Ernest, 
whom you may remember as Mr. Hovey, looked 
upon me as a temptation when you were here, 
since in my presence he could but forget the 
earnest aspirations he had been wont to cherish 
and the noble motives which actuated him 
elsewhere. He loved me, but he tried to be- 
lieve that he did not, for he had such a noble, 
good mother that he knew a woman ought to 
be something better than a child. He could 
not have introduced me to her then without 
blushing for his choice, so he made up his mind 
to change his boarding-place, since he feared 
that his feelings might get the better of his 
judgment. He need not have feared, though, 
for he is a man in whose soul love and duty 
could conflict only to the danger of the former, 
and I love him better for that, since it is not 
that his love is less, but his duty more. When 
he saw that I had learned something of the 
earnestness of life from you, he gladly decided 
to remain with us, because he had faith in me, 








spite of all my self-indulgence and indolence, 
and his timely words often gave added force 
to your wise teachings. I know you will like 
him, as he already likes you. May our Hea- 
venly Father help me to be worthy of his love, 
and of the approval of my own womanly con- 
science! Come and see our happiness, and 
give us such counsel as may help us in our 
endeavors to attain unto the stature of the 
noble ideals we cherish.’’ 

Uncle Charles and Aunt Sophie accepted the 
urgent invitation, and were most heartily wel- 
comed. Every face was radiant with happiness 
as they gathered about the long table, and all 
annoyances were ignored. At the close of the 
cheerful meal, as Mr. and Mrs. Laselle lingered 
by the dining-room stove, Mr. Bond, who was 
as sovial as ever, joined them, and rubbing his 
hands together in a self-gratulatory way, said, 
cheerily— 

‘“*T am right glad, Mrs. Laselle, that you 
have come to see the concluding chapter of our 
romance. It has certainly been a beautiful 
one. I saw, when you were here, that young 
Hovey was susceptible to the charms of our 
sweet lady-bird; but he was a man about it, 
and of course I kept mum. He used to look 
very sad, when she would rattle on about the 
blues, killing time, and all that, for he could 
but see that she was a child, while he wanted 
her to fill a woman’s place. But she was a 
lovely-tempered child, and the right stuff was 
in her. It was wonderful how suddenly she 
dropped her self-indulgent habits, and com- 
menced trying to assist her good mother. She 
made no half way work of learning house-work. 
Tif first we knew she had commenced upon 
the cooking, with a will. She made some droll 
mistakes at first, but she made us laugh over 
her spoiled dishes till we gained in digestion 
more than we lostinnutriment. All the board- 
ers saw how eagerly Mr. Hovey was enjoying 
the change; but there is nothing of the match- 
making mamma about Mrs. Wilmot, and Bell 
was too wholly engaged in her work of making 
herself good for something, as she termed it, 
to think of his increasing attentions as unusual. 
But when Mrs. Wilmot was sick so long and 
dangerously, in the summer, and Bell, spite of 
her recently gained powers, had her hands and 
heart full, he encouraged and strengthened 
her, till, somehow, she learned to depend on 
him, and since then their love has been so 
bright, pure, and joyous, inciting each to self- 
improvement for the other’s sake, that it has 
made us young again, in our sympathy with 
them. We are all pleased with the match. 
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Some of us have been members of the family 
so long that Bell seems almost like a child of 
our own, and there is no one to whom we would 
more willingly yield her than Ernest Hovey. 
But I beg pardon; Mrs. Wilmot will delight to 
tell you of him, and you will soon see evidences 
of the change wrought in Miss Isabel’s habits.”’ 

** Love is a most potent teacher,’’ said Aunt 
Sophie, as Mr. Bond, with a bow and a smile, 
briskly gave place to Mr. Hovey. The young 
man heard the remark, and responded— 

** Yes, but Love must go to school to Duty, 
before it can attain to its full, gladdening 
power.”’ 

Very pleasant was the evening, Uncle Charles 
and Aunt Sophie heartily enjoying their sym- 
pathy with the happy, hopeful, family circle. 
After the others had retired, the sisters-in-law 
had a long and earnest conversation upon the 
lessons which life had been teaching them since 
their last meeting. Mrs. Wilmot’s experience 
had been rich in such hours as ripen the soul. 
When Aunt Sophie had listened eagerly to her 
account of that illness when the seeming near- 
ness of death had given new beauty and new 
significance to life, she said, gently— 

**And it was thus, dear Mary, that you 
learned that it is not and cannot be a kindness 
to any loved one to assume her duties.” 

‘© Yes, I learned it all, and my heart blessed 
you that you had prevented the effects of my 
folly by arousing Isabel’s noble, womanly na- 
ture, when I was ready to forget that she could 
have any other duty than to be beautiful and 
gay. She would have found necessity a far 
sterner teacher during the days when I lay 
senseless, had she not already learned some- 
thing of activity and self-reliance, and I should 
have sadly missed her loving care. She is not 
less beautiful, less sweet-tempered, or less lady- 
like, that she is competent to manage the affairs 
of a household; but she is healthier and hap- 
pier than when her days were divided between 
the sofa, the street, and the table. Her hus- 
band will find her loving, hopeful, active, and 
conscientious, a helpmate, ever ready to cheer 
and encourage him, as he manfully bears ‘ the 
burden and the heat of the day.’”’ 

A little more than a half dozen years later 
Aunt Sophie made a brief visit at the home of 
Ernest and Isabel Hovey. Frequent letters 
from her niece had apprised her of the blessings 
which had come to them, but she none the less 
enjoyed the cordial welcomes of the home- 
loving man, and the healthful, girlish-looking 
matron who proudly called her attention to her 
rosy little ones. 





‘*Our pretty mamma has learned that many 
cares bring many pleasures, has she not ?’’ said 
Ernest, as his eye followed the retreating foot- 
steps of his wife, as she took the children to 
their beds. 

**T think so,” was the reply; ‘‘she seems to 
believe and act the truth that ‘the more one 
does, the more one can do.’ I see the piano is 
open, and judge that she has not given up her 
music ?”’ 

‘QO no; she says the babies like that as well 
as she, and she claims her hours for reading 
and music as recreation. Her constant activity 
lectures me ; but I cannot see that she is over- 
working.” 

‘¢ She certainly does not look like it,’’ replied 
Aunt Sophie, smiling; ‘‘intelligent activity is 
the law of her life, and it will not harm her so 
long as she is incited by cheerful motives. 
Many a woman is called over-worked when the 
amount of labor she accomplishes has no ap- 
preciable relation to the power she would have, 
if she were capable of using it intelligently, 
and that she cannot do so is probably as often 
the result of defective education as otherwise.” 





THE FOREST FLOWER. 


BY JENNIE E. CHENEY. 


I pwett in a forest far away, 
A greenwood deep and lone, 
Where mosses creep and dewdrops weep 
In the shades so weirdly thrown; 
Where sylvan fairies with zephyrs walk, 
And the winds with gloomy shadows talk. 


Oh, ’tis strangely wild and beautiful, 
Far off in the wild wood green, 
Where the moonbeams bright, and sweet starlight 
Glance the dark pine boughs between, 
And white birches gleam like silvery spires, 
Solemn and pale till the moon retires. 


The song-bird makes his sweetest note 
Deep in this forest shade, 

And nightly doth hymn, in the twilight dim, 
His orison undismayed ; 

Wondering, I list the beautiful strain— 

Echo steals near and repeats it again. 


The wandering zephyr lingers near, 
As low, fond words it breathes, 

And the sunbeams glance, with a trembling trance, 
To kiss me through the leaves; 

Lovers though fickle, truer I ween 

Are they than many a maiden hath seen. 


I could not dwell in the noisy town, 
Or brave the noonday heat; 
Far better I love this lonely grove, 
Untrodden by human feet ; 
Here safely I dwell in my leaf-shaded bower, 
A modest and happy forest flower. 









FROM MAY TILL NOVEMBER. 


BY MISS MARY DURFEE. 


(Continued from page 62.) 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tue haggard look which the morning light 
disclosed upon my countenance, proved an an- 
noying tell-tale. 

‘*What is the matter, child? It’s makin’ 
ye downright sick?’? Hannah exclaimed, in a 
tone of querulous compassion. 

** So it is,” I thought; but to me it was in- 
tensified in amannerof which Hannah, although 
accustomed to plume herself upon knowing if 
anybody knows, could have but little idea. 
My stepmother regarded me with a look of in- 
quiry, but said nothing. She had evidently her 
own source of trouble, as Hannah had hinted. 

The usually blithe Alice I was not surprised 
to see thoughtful and reserved. Once during 
the day, I remember looking up suddenly, as 
one will do under a fixed gaze, and encounter- 
ing her eyes, tearful I am sure, bent upon me 
with anxious scrutiny. She removed them 
quickly ; and for the remainder of the day, for 
many days indeed, I cannot well say whether 
she or myself manifested the greater shyness ; 
each was burdened with a painful secret. 

I had begun to fall into the apathy and dreamy 
torpor which so frequently succeed a state of 
high nervous excitement, when I was unexpect- 
edly roused to activity by a conversation with 
my stepmother. 

** Avis,’’ she said, as she entered my cham- 
ber, and carefully closed the door, ‘this 
wretchedness has fallen upon you also.”’ 

** Upon whom should it fall ?’’ I thought, but 
Isaid nothing. I had forgotten for the moment 
that there could be other sources of wretched- 
ness than such as my own immediate experi- 
ence afforded. My stepmother looked dissatis- 
fied at my silence, but I awaited her explanation. 

‘When I became the wife of your father, 
I certainly believed him to be a man thoroughly 
honorable, one whose integrity could never be 
questioned.” 

Ireceived this remark with a start of surprise, 
but with something of relief. It turned the 
current of my thoughts at once to Hannah’s 
indignant report of the neighborhood gossip ; 
and the shrewdness of her observation, that 
Mrs. Heath ‘‘ warn’t born and brought up with 
the Square,’’ seemed about to become apparent. 
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** Would you imply that you have seeu cause 
to change your belief?” I asked, indignantly. 

‘*T had every reason to suppose him a man 
of property, engaged in a prosperous business, ’’ 
she continued, evasively. 

** What then ?” 

** He did not undeceive me.” 

"Is that all? Possibly he may have imagined 
himself to be negotiating exchange upon a basis 
somewhat different from that which he carried 
in his pocket, ’’ suggested, with some severity. 

** Nevertheless, it is the duty of an honorable 
man to”’— 

“To anticipate all the reverses of fortune 
which the future may have in store for him?” 
The irony of this conclusion to her unfinished 
sentence was not agreeable. 

**You understand me, Avis!’’ she said, 
sharply and hurriedly. ‘‘The time has not 
been so long as to admit of great change, and I 
ought not to have been left in ignorance of the 
true state of Mr. Heath’s affairs.”’ 


**Certainly not, ifthe information would have 
had weight in your choice,” I said, drily. I 
repented my asperity directly. The color rose 
to her cheeks, but she retained her self-posses- 
sion. 

**It might have had some weight in my esti- 
mate of the developments which have been 
made since his death,’’ she said, quietly, but 
with significant emphasis. 

Was it possible that Hannah’s suspicion was 
correct, and that Mr. Hoard had been poisoning 
her mind by the artful insinuation, in which 
he was held to be an adept? A grasping, un- 
scrupulous man I had been led to regard him, 
whose great aim for many years seemed to 
be to supplant my father in the lucrative 
business which he conducted. And to this 
eud he had gathered up claim after claim, until 
he had become by far the largest, as he was the 
most ungenerous among the creditors. But 
that he had the baseness to asperse, covertly 
even, the character of his debtor, or that, so 
doing, he should be able to implant in the mind 
of a wife doubts of her husband’s uprightness, 
I was loath to believe. If so, I must accord to 
her one thing, viz: that the silence and for- 
bearance which had left her ignorant of the 
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character and aims of this man were impolitic, 
if not reprehensible. 

Further inquiry showed me that my step- 
mother had been initiated into all the rumors 
current in the neighborhood. Some passing 
indignation, and the simple refutation I had 
rendered to Hannah, had disposed of the report 
so far as they affected myself. My father’s 
good name rested in the panoply of a lifelong 
integrity, against which such brittle missiles 
must be speedily shivered, or recoil upon the 
assailant. Whether really they had a graver 
aspect to my mother, or whether she referred 
to such an impression the irritability and anx- 
iety which properly grew out of her discovery 
of my father’s insolvency, I do not care to 
judge. 

‘* It was strange and unkind in us to conceal 
from her the extent of my father’s embarrass- 
ment, and the immediate cause of his illness,”’ 
she said, commenting upon the explanation and 
defence which I gave. ‘‘ Everything must go, 
I suppose,’’ she added, despondingly, after a 
long pause. 

** Not quite so bad as that, we hope.’’ 

**Not so bad? Mr. Hoard tells me his de- 
mands alone are enough to swallow three- 
fourths of the property.”’ 

‘*Mr. Hoard makes himself very busy!’ I 
said, rather contemptuously, irritated by the 
frequent reference to authority so repugnant to 
me. The remark, however, carried no meaning 
to my unheeding companion, who had now 
wrought herself to a state of excitement utterly 
foreign to her accustomed manner. I had not 
judged amiss of the fortitude of my stepmother 
uader this unlooked-for trial. 

‘* We may starve, for what I see,’’ she con- 
cluded, finally—‘‘that is, Alice and myself. 
You, I suppose, have a different prospect, as 
you will be married.” 

‘* Your daughter is much the more likely to 
be provided for in that way,” I responded, with 
a coolness that astonished myself. 

She turned upon me a look of amazed in- 
quiry. I felt no disposition to enter upon an 
explanation. Coolly as the retort had been 
made, it was by no means certain my stoicism 
would last, and womanly pride forbade betrayal 
of my proper feelings to the mother of Alice. 

** What do you mean, Avis?’’ said she, half 
angrily, striving at the same time to read my 
face, which was turned resolutely from her to 
the landscape through the window. 

What could I say? To refer her to Alice 
would be not only eruel, but foolish, since the 
information of Alice extended no farther than 
VOL. Lxv.—14 





to the fettered and quietly repulsed admiration 
of Ross. 

To the reiterated ‘‘ What can you mean?’’ I 
could answer nothing; my disclosure had been 
premature; and as the only alternative to a 
mortifying exposure of the misery that pos- 
sessed me, I walked out of the room, merely 
murmuring, hoarsely—‘‘ Some other time !”’ 


Although nearly three weeks had passed, 
during which I found myself embarrassed by 
the reception of regular dispatches from Ross 
to which I could not properly reply, my renun- 
ciation lay ,still in the desk where I had de- 
posited it in those first moments of bitter haste. 
Not that I in any manner wavered from the 
decision so summarily formed, but an instinct- 
ive dread had seized upon me that the reception 
of this letter must be the signal for the up- 
springing of all those ideas of honor and duty, 
perhaps of compunction and fancied return to 
tenderness, which would hasten Ross at once 
to seek an interview and explanation. Hew to 
forward the missive and at the same time 
avoid this result had for many days constituted 
almost the sole movement of my mind, groping 
fitfully and blindly in its lethargic gloom. 
Through this gloom the colloquy of my step- 
mother swept as a sudden gust through smoul- 
dering fire. It gave shape and vitality to my 
vague and irresolute dreaming. 

I had some faith that the friendly sagacity of 
Lawyer Crofts might be able to secure to us a 
small maintenance. Upon this, however, I 
resolved to make no claim. With tolerable 
health, common sense, and habits of industri- 
ous application, a woman should be capable of 
commanding the necessaries of life, even though 
wanting in the advantage of having been bred 
to any special pursuit. So I reasoned in my 
inexperience. Perhaps inexperience was of 
service to me here. 

It is true that, as I turned over my capabili- 
ties, I was somewhat surprised to find no one of 
them trained and girded for the task of serving 
me in this unlooked-for manner. A very dif- 
fusive sort of culture is that which appertains 
to woman for the most part, serving indiffe- 
rently well to the most orthodox end of forming 
a sympathetic basis in the relations of wife and 
mother, but very little to the purpose in the 
charge of maintaining the constant repairs and 
furnishings of ‘‘the house I live in.” In this 
indefinite kind of education I was not deficient ; 
but when I examined myself to determine what 
I could ao, needlework, and that of the simplest 
and least remunerative kind, appeared my only 
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resource. For teaching, either in the more 
practical departments or in music, of which I 
was fond and not altogether ignorant, I had not 
the precise and assured knowledge that would 
recommend me in an age when the duties and 
qualifications of a teacher are perhaps some- 
what too scrupulously and arbitrarily defined. 

It gave me a momentary trouble, the thought 
of all the tedium and fatigue of the poorly- 
compensated toil in store for me; but the con- 
clusion to which I was forced assisted in the 
solution of my problem, as it opened the way 
to my immediate removal from home. 

I had a far away cousin, a worthy woman, to 
whom I was greatly attached, and I had faith 
in her liking for myself. Among all my friends 
this lonely woman stood forth to my mind as 
the one appointed to lend the helping hand in 
this time of my great need. She, in the not 
very distant village of Moorville, won her live- 
lihood by the slow and desultory occupation of 
plain sewing. I resolved to go and ask of her 
the lessons needed even in this poor ait. 

The dawning of a definite purpose stimulated 
my torpid energies. In the measures needful 
for its pursuance I found diversion and quick- 
ening from the vapid prostration which, I have 
said, succeeded the intense suffering I had been 
called to endure. Upon leaving my stepmo- 
ther I set myself at once to the task of gather- 
ing upmy wardrobe, together with such portable 
mementos of my mother as I most prized. 
The moneyed value of these was not great; 
they were to me what they could be to no one 
else. I occupied myself diligently, like one 
who has no time to lose, but the evening fell 
upon my work half completed. 

I was impatient of the delay. In a few days, 
Ross had written, he should be at liberty to 
return to investigate and pronounce upon my 
unaccountable behavior in leaving all the cor- 
respondence to him. The characteristic vein 
of playful extravagance which once had been 
an unfailing source of pleasure and mirth now 
struck me as levity and added evidence of his 
indifference. ‘‘Rose-lipped nymph! Myste- 
rious, songless bird!’’ Conceits such as these 
were, I thought, too finical for just and felt 
expression. 

Ross would be here, but be was not yet come. 
The package I had so promptly arranged for 
him three weeks previous, lay still before me; 
my fate was yet, as it were, in my own hands. 
Itrembled as I became conscious of this thought, 
and found myself dallying with memories and 
feelings repelled and ignored so steadfastly, but 
how ineffectually my throbbing temples and 








laboring heart too plainly attested. I trem- 
bled, for reason said, sternly, that it was ex- 
ternal fortune alone—a hollow image, possibly, 
in the end, not that even which it was in my 
power to mould. The love which should have 
been to it as the life-blood had fallen to another ; 
fallen, it had not been given, but had fallen 
upon the beautiful, unaware, like the blessing 
of the Ancient Mariner. 

Either the growing conviction of this, soften- 
ing my first resentment, or the proper recoil of 
a nature warped for a time from its better im- 
pulses, made me recognize the taunt conveyed 
in my letter to Ross as ungenerous and un- 
worthy of me. Impromptu as it was, I remem- 
bered the wording perfectly. The underlined 
prophetic, and the accompanying card, brought 
a blush of mortification as I recalled them. 
Drawing a sheet of paper before me, I medi- 
tated a simple statement of the change in our 
relations, which should give no unnecessary 
pain, and leave to myself. no troublesome regret. 


Hears Prace, August. 

You wonder at my silence ; it is not strange. 
But it will no longer remain to you a matter of 
wonder; nor will you, I think, be surprised at 
my seemingly abrupt leave-taking of the en- 
gagement that has subsisted between us, when 
you are informed that, on the evening previous 
to your return to B——, I was, by your own 
confession, made aware of your chagrin in view 
of it. Believe me, I do not write in a spirit of 
blame, but merely, with the most earnest 
wishes for your welfare, to assure you of your 
perfect freedom from all bonds to— 


A foolish tear filled the place of the tardy 
signature. I took another sheet and made a 
copy, subscribing myself ‘‘ Your friend, always, 
Avis Heath,’’ and subjoining in postseript— 

‘*T entreat, as the greatest favor you can 
accord me, that you will seek no farther com- 
munication upon this subject. It could yield 
only pain to us both.” 

This substitute being*duly sealed and ad- 
dressed, I drew forth the condemned note. Had 
Ia secret longing to retain the little coil within ? 
What harm could there be? None, surely, in 
the possession of the silky brown lock, but a 
world of harm in the sanction of its retention 
and of the feeling that prompted it, which its 
presence could serve only to foster. Preluding 
thus, I held the sealed note in the blaze of my 
lamp for an instant, and dropping it upon the 
hearth, watched it slowly consume. 

Still bending over the embers, a light tap at 
my door startled me. I placed my foot on the 
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flickering rim that yet remained, conscious of 
a shudder, chased by a grim smile; for the 
reiterated tapping brought to mind ‘‘ The Ra- 
ven,’’ and their mystic significance woke rarely, 
as the weird lines coursed through my fevered 
brain— 

** And the raven never flitting, still is sitting, still is sit- 

ting, 

On the pallid bust of Pallas, just above my chamber 

door.”’ 

The raven may have been at hand, but I 
opened my door only to greet the pretty figure 
of Alice. The look of concern with which, 
upon entering, she gazed into my, face, ren- 
dered too. visible by the lamp in my hand, 
made me instinctively turn away and place the 
light on the mantel. As I again faced Alice, I 
noticed that she was in her night garb, over 
which she had hastily drawn a wrapper. She 
had evidently risen from bed to pay me this un- 
timely visit, of which I half divined the motive. 

“Is anything the matter!’’ I asked, in a 
voice harsh as if croaking the conclusion of the 
haunting stanza. 

“No, no, nothing,’’ Alice stammered, stand- 
ing, with a little appearance of enbarrassment. 

I drew a chair for her, but instead of seating 
herself she followed, as I resumed my place at 
the desk, and throwing her arms about me 
burst into tears. 

“ Alice, child, what ails you f’’ I asked, ca- 
ressing her. ‘‘Something must be wrong. What 
disturbs you so?’’ 

“I could not sleep, and I thought—indeed I 
could not help coming—to talk with you.”? She 
said this brokenly, amidst her sobs, but grew 
calm through her earnestness as she proceeded: 
‘““What is it—what does it mean? Indeed, 
something has happened to you, Avis ?”’ 

“T have lost my best friend, Alice,’’ I said, 
quietly, I fear evasively. 

“ Yes, yes, but it is not that; there is some- 
thing besides to trouble you so; I am sure 
there is!” 

Poor child! Had her mother repeated my 
unguarded remark? Either through this, or 
by her own intuition and observation, she 
guessed the truth which she durst not suggest. 
Neither must I reveal it to her. 

“Yes, I am sure there is,” she urged again, 
‘*You are so grave all the time, and—and you 
do not talk with me. Oh, Avis, have J done 
wrong? have I harmed yon in any way ?” 

My own eyes filled at this appeal, which I 
had no voice to answer. I clasped the light 
form more closely, and kissed the cheek moist 
with fast falling tears. 





**Don’t grieve in this way; don’t, Alice!” I 
entreated, at length. ‘‘ You but add to my 
trouble, which I must learn to bear as best I 
may. I am going away, Alice. Nay,’’ I con- 
tinued, perceiving that she started at the an- 
nouncement, ‘‘it is best; I shall be better 
away.”’ 

‘* At Aunt Lyle’s, Avis ?”’ 

Not heeding this query, I occupied myself 
with slipping the note, just written, beneath 
the fastenings of the package it was to accom- 
pany. 

‘*They wished you to come? it will be good 
for you to go?’’. Alice pursued, still interroga- 
tively. ‘* But’’—her eye had caught the super- 
scription, and her breath and utterance grew 
hurried—‘‘no! you must not go, Avis! Ross, 
that is Mr. Sands, will be here. Ah, you must 
not go!” 

‘*T shall leave this for him,’’ laying aside the 
parcel I had been preparing. The thought 
crossed me to leave it in Alice’s charge, but the 
impropriety of so doing was at once manifest. 
‘*] will leave it,’’ I repeated, ‘‘and he will find 
it in his room when he arrives.’’ 

‘He will be so disappointed! He will go for 
you directly, I am sure. Have you written? 
will he understand ?”’ 

‘* He will understand,’’ I assented, with some 
unavoidable bitterness of emphasis. ‘And, 
Ally, dear,’’ I added, quickly, feeling the ne- 
eessity and fitness of closing the dialogue here, 
‘* will you go to sleep now? it is very late’’— 
and I kissed again the tearful, childlike cheek 
and brow as I guided her from the room, scarce 
suffering myself to note the bewilderment yet 
apparent in her countenance and bearing. + 

I drew my breath heavily as I closed the door 
after her, oppressed, though at the same time 
relieved by this interview. Shadows, undefined 
and grim, lay still between Alice and myself, 
but it was something to have bridged them by 
this interchange of sympathy and gentle feeling. 
As I passed the scene in painful mental review, 
I did not well see what other I could have done. 
I felt glad of the conversation, on the whole, 
which, if it had served no other end, had par- 
tially made known my plans. Late as it was, 
I devoted another half hour to the writing of a 
note to Lawyer Crofts, indicating my intention 
with regard to the relinquisbmeut of my share 
in the residue, if such there might be, of my 
father’s property ; desiring him to bear in mind 
the papers important to Thane, for which I had 
more than once hunted the library in useless 
search, with such other items as it seemed 
needful for me to notice. 
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In the languid habit to which my frame had 
fallen, the very extremity of my excitement 
opened the way to its own remedy through the 
exhaustion which lapsed finally into a deep, 
oblivious sleep, such as I had scarcely known 
from the time of my father’s death. When I 
awoke, I was aware of a consequent tone and 
elasticity which would fortify me for this day of 
trial and fatigue. 

Holding in especial dread the explanation of 
my proceedings, which, I felt, would be surely 
demanded by Hannah, I took an early occasion 
to summon her, upon some trivial pretext, that 
it might take place privately. My relief was 
great when she greeted me with her approba- 
tion of my visit to Aunt Lyle, which, she said, 
Alice had named. 

Was it wrong to leave them in the mistake? 
Though not for a kingdom, as I thought, would 
I have gone then to Aunt Lyle in my destitu- 
tion of purse and heart, I, who had never been 
able to divest myself of the feeling of complicity 
in their forced removal from Robinton, who 
had well nigh made the rash vow to see them 
no more until I could produce the lost title, 
which, I was persuaded, must finaliy be found. 

** Yes,’? Hannah nodded, with emphatic ap- 
probation, ‘‘as I’ve been a-tellin’ Alice, it’s 
jest the best thing in the world for ye. They 
set their eyes by ye, Aunt Matty and Aunt 
Relie, and young Greystun, to be sure—’’ 

‘* Hannah, will you help me move this f’’— 
pulling impatiently at a heavy old. camphor- 
wood trunk. 

“Well, Inever! ’Tis full of gold, I reckon. 
As I was sayin’, Aunt Relie’ll nuss you up 
e’en a’most’s well’s I could do it myself, if I 
had time. But, bless your heart, I can’t find 
time for anything !’’ 

**T’m not sick, Hannah.” 

**Don’t tell me; I’ve seen ye afore now, 
when ye had red cheeks, ’n’ a face chock full 
ofsunshine. Sakes alive! how ye ’d run round 
the house, peert ’s any kitten !’’ 

The rather imaginative sketch drew from me 
a smile, not too sunshiny, if its reflection in 
Hannah’s face, her rather dubious shake of the 
head, and the accompanying remarks were true 
indices of its quality. 

‘Um !”’—muttering in undertone. ‘‘ Won’t 
dew, anyhow. She ’t used to be running over 
fun from mornin’ to night, day in ’n’ day out! 
Of course ’taint in natur’ to ve so cheerful jest 
now ; but’’—Hannah here gave her hearer the 
benefit of her full voice, not exactly ‘‘a low 
voice’’—‘‘ the short ’n’ the long of it is ’t never 
was in ye to go ’bout lookin’ so maugre ef 








there warn’t somethin’ the matter; ’n’ I'll 
tell ye what—ef ever I could jest get time to 
run up in the parster—’n’ I’ll dew it—ain’t 
there no way I c?u’d send it tew ye, I wonder? 
Barb’ry bark ’n’ cider’s the best thing in the 
world for jarnders. What on airth’’—Hannah’s 
eyes here fell upon the mass of articles collected 
the day before, which I now began to store in 
the old trunk, a venerable heirloom in my 
mother’s family. ‘*’Tain’t possible ye’re goin’ 
to. carry all that stuff with ye, is it ?’’ 

** No, Hannah ; I’m going to pack the greater 
part of it, as you see, and leave it in your care, 
I don’t like these things should go in the sale— 
inventory, rather—you’ll remember, if there 
should be one; you know whose they were.”’’ 

‘* Bless ye, yes, I know, ef anybody knows. 
I’ll see to it, I warrant ye, though I mind ye 
won’t be gone so long. ‘Self-praise goes but 
little ways,’ they say; but I guess ye know ye 
ean trust me to take keer. La, now, I’ll be 
back in a minute, but, sure ’s I’m alive, I left 
that cake in the oven, ’n’ that careless hussy” 
—the remainder of the sentence was lost en 
route to the kitchen. 

I had strapped my trunk, and crowded the 
last parcel into the indispensable carpet-bag. 
There was yet an hour to stage time. I had 
my own reasons for preferring this. mode of 
conveyance, to the evident amazement of all, 
even of the good lad Robert, who proposed to 
drive me to C—— “in no time,’’ innocently 
assuming with the rest that this was my des- 
tination as the first move in my journey to 
Drayton, whereas the route to Moorville would 
branch off at the half-way house. I had no 
great motive or intent for secrecy in the move- 
ment beyond that of a disinclination to enter 
into a discussibn of my plans; but it had fallen 
out quite naturally through the mistaken sup- 
position of Alice, and I was not sorry. 

I had yet an hour. Once I might have fan- 
cied how an hour in such circumstances would 
serve for regretful survey and leave-taking of 
favorite haunts, of spots dear and sacred, 
through clustering associations, in this home 
of my childhood aad youth; I had already 
begun to hold the latter in retrospect, not less 
than the former, this home to which henceforth, 
if my intentions were fulfilled, I must be in a 
manner alien—at best only an occasional visitor. 

Reader, yet in the morning dew of sentiment 
and romantic fancy, be assured that you will 
foster and pursue the fire only while it pene- 
trates with warmth friendly and enlivening. 
Even the proverbia! moth, when fairly disabled 
in its silly flutterings, struggles instinctively 
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though blindly for release from torture, from 
the flame clinging and eonsuming still. 

That hour of waiting was passed by me in 
the needless task of restoring order to my rum- 
maged drawers, book-shelves, writing-desk, 


anything, that there should be left no space for 
thought or feeling; and this not because I con- 
sciously willed it, but that nature, true and 
loyal, seeks unbidden the road to safety. 

(To be continued.) 
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NOVELTIES FOR AUGUST. 





Fig. 1 
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Fig. 1.—Light gray straw hat, trimmed with | Fig. 2.—Chip straw bonnet, trimmed with 
gray feathers. Gray silk cape, with a fall of | pink roses and a barbe of black lace embroidered 
black lace; Vesuve flowers inside. | with straw and fringed ends. White silk cur- 

tain, with black lace in the centre, 
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CAPS. 


We present to our lady friends three pretty 


styles of caps. 





Fig. 3.—Morning-cap in the fanchon style. 
Made of muslin, and trimmed with cerise rib- 


bons. 


Fig. 4. 





Fig. 4.—French dress cap, trimmed with 
green ribbon. 





Fig. 5.—Round crown cap, trimmed with 
narrow velvet. 


Fig. € 
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Fig. 6.—Buff pigué dress, braided with black 
mohair braid. 
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PATTERNS FROM MADAME DEMOREST’S ESTABLISHMENT. 
No. 473 Broadway, New York. 


BW. 


Jacket ala Mil:taire.—The material is thick 
black taffetas, or rep silk, ornamented with 
very rich guipure and crochet ornaments. The 
shape is one of the prettiest of the sack styles. 
The sleeve plain, with a deep, pointed cuff. 
The decorations consist of a medallion border, 
and volant of superb guipure ; collar, and epau- 
lettes of lace, with jet pendants, and ornaments 
on the back of the sleeve of crochet and jet. 





The Madina Sleeve. —This sleeve is alike on 








both sides, and is a very elegant design. It is 
cut peculiarly, being all in one piece ; the out- 
side of the sleeve being longer than the other 
part, and gathered to form a puff; deep gores 
are taken out at top and bottom, and the seam 
trimmed and finished with a bow ; at the wrist 
it is made large enough to pass the hand 
through. 





Arlene Sleeve.—A plain flowing sleeve, with 
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pointed revere and cap. The trimming is of 
braid or velvet, and a band of same confines 
the plaits, that are laid between the two points 
of the revere and of the cap. 

Madeline Jacket.—This jacket is fitted in the 





back by a side shape, and in front one dart 
seam, with side pockets just below the waist. 

Clara Dress.—The style of this dress is suit- 
able for misses from six to twelve years. The 





skirt is simply cut about six inches longer than 
it is desirable to wear it, and gathered about 
four inches from the bottom, so as to form a 
puff about four inches deep, and separated 
about every six inches by velvet, gimp, or 
ruching, according to the materials mad9 up. 
The berthe is a straight piece, formed in the 
same manner. 

Daisy Waist.—Full lace waist separated into 
puffs by insertion, through which narrow rib- 
bon or velvet is run. Full sleeves, puffed at 
the top and at the wrist. Swiss bodice of silk, 
bordered with plain velvet. Shoulder straps of 
velvet, with shoulder knot and ends. 

A charming waist for a young lady, worn 
with a rich skirt, either in silk, or thin mate- 
rial, such as barége or grenadiue. 











Self-tucking Attachment for sewing-machines.— 
A practical and very useful improvement, and 
important to those who possess a sewing-ma- 





Tucking now forms so important a part of the 
labor that is performed on a sewing-machine, 
that a simple yet efficient aid to this rather 
tedious process is more than ever required. 
This aid is secured in this ‘‘tucking’’ attach- 
ment, which performs the work of folding and 
creasing a second tuck while stitching the first, 
thus greatly facilitating the operation, besides 
accomplishing it much more accurately. 

All persons who have done much tucking on 
any machine know that the labor of measuring 
and folding is much more difficult, and takes 
much more time, than that of merely stitching. 
All this is saved by this tucking attachment, 
which is invaluable in families or dress-making 
establishments, where there is tucking to be 
done. The Tucker is very simple and easy of 
adjustment, and never gets out of order. It 
does not retard, but rather facilitates, the re- 
gular operation of the machine, so that experi- 
enced hands say it works more rapidly, and 
with greater ease. Our own experience in using 
it has been so entirely satisfactory, that we can 
recommend it with pleasure to those who are 


| so fortunate as to possess a good sewing-ma- 
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chine. In fact, once tried, it becomes indis- | 
pensable as a sewing-machine itself. 

They are retailed at $5 each. Mme. Demo- 
rest, 473 Broadway, has the exclusive agency 


for them, but we suppose they can be ordered 
through any of the agents for the various sew- 
ing-machines. When ordering, it is necessary 
to state on what machine they are to be used. 





TABLE COVER BORDER BRAIDED ON CLOTH. 





Tue table-cover is one of those articles which 
constantly require renewing more or less fre- 
quently—of course, according to the usage to 
which they are subjected. It is very useful to 
be able to take a square of cloth and enlarge it 
to the necessary size by means of a border, 
which at the same time renders it ornamental. 
The design we are now giving is for an oblong 
of two different patterns, to be executed on two 
different colored cloths, in two different colored 
braids, and placed alternately. Thus, suppos- 
ing the centre of the cloth to be a deep gray, 
the border way be scarlet and blue, with maize- 
color braid on the blue, and black braid on 
the scarlet. Supposing the cloth to be a deep 
crimson, then a border of black and violet 
braided with maize on both looks well. If green, 
purple and nut-brown, braided with maize and 
black, will also be in good taste. There is also 
another mode, which gives this sort of table- 








' 


cover an Oriental look, and that is, to take 
every possible variety of colored cloths, braid- 
ing them with as many different colors. The 
oblongs can be joined together, either on their 
long or their short sides, so as to make the 
cloth larger or smaller; and if increased dimen- 
sions should be required, a strip of cloth of any 
suitable color may be added on each side of this 
border, braided with any simple pattern. When 
the different parts have been braided and joined 
together, they should be pressed down on the 
wrong side, with a cloth between themselves 
and the warm iron. 
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BIARRITZ SHAWL. 
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Materiale.—Three ounces of black and white partridge, 
and one ounce of violet-colored wool, large bone crochet- 
hook. 

Wir the partridge wool make a chain of 70 
stitches, turn back, work 1 double into the 
first stitch; 1 chain, 1 double into the next 
stitch ; * 2 chain, miss 2 loops, 3 treble into 
the next stitch, repeat from * 10 times more ; 
this brings it to the centre ; then make 3 chain, 
then repeat with two chains between the trebles, 
11 times more; finish the end the same as the 
commencement. 

2d row.—Four chain, 2 treble in the 1 chain, 
between the two double stitches; 2 chain, * 3 
treble under the next 2 chain; 2 chain, re- 
peat from * to the centre; then make 3 chain, 
and 3 treble, under the three chain in last row, 
making 6 treble in the three chain ; now repeat 
to the end, making both sides to correspond. 

3d.—Join on the wool in the last stitch of the 
4 chain; 4 chain, work 2 treble, before the 2 
treble in last row; this is to increase the size ; 
each row is commenced and finished the same ; 
then 2 chain and three treble, the same as last 
row; work 12 rows of the partridge wool, then 
10 more rows of violet and partridge, alternately. 

For the edge.—Join on the violet wool, in the 
first stitch of the 4 chain, at the neck; 3 treble, 
under each four chain, down the front; under 
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the last work 5 treble; 2 chain, 3 treble, under 
the 2 chain of last row; 2 chain repeat to the 
centre; then work 6 treble without any chains 
between; finish round the other side the same. 

For the collar.—Join on the partridge wool, 
in the first chain stitch at the neck, commen- 
cing on the wrong side; work 2 treble under 
the first chain; 2 chain, 3 treble, under next 
chain; 2 chain, repeat to the centre ;‘ then 
make 2 treble, 2 chain, 2 treble, under same 
chain; then repeat to the end; work another 
row like this with the same wool, then join on 
the violet, and work a row without the chains 
between the 3 treble, and make 6 in the centre 
instead of 4; cut some wool of both colors, 
about 3 nails in length, take one piece of each 
double in half, and tie in on each side of the 
shawl for the fringe; in doing this be careful 
to take only one loop of the wool; take 2 pieces 
of wool, and crochet for the string to run in at 
the neck, and finish off with a tassel at each 
end, made of the wool. The colors may be 
varied according to taste. 
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THE ART OF VITRO-MANIE. 


PoricHoMAN!E, or the art of decorating glass 
to imitate china, and Diaphane, or the art of 
clearing glass, were well known some ten years 
since. Some persons produced exquisite spe- 
cimens; others, and the greater number, ut- 
terly failed, from want of knowledge of style, 
and an entire deficiency of taste; and, there- 
fore, both arts fell into disrepute, possibly 
some day to be revived again. All fancy work, 
such as the above, and crochet, and knitting, 
are now followed with avidity by ladies of all 
ages in la belle France. The word Viiro-manie, 
translated literally, means ‘‘burnt in glass 
work,” or, as we should term it, stained glass. 
A good imitation of stained glass can be pro- 
duced by drawing a design on the outside of 
a window with some burnt umber and varnish. 
This design can be filled in, either according to 
taste or pattern, with the following colors, 
which must all be mixed with a spirit. Var- 
nish technically known as ‘‘ white hard var- 
nish,’’ gamboge, carmine, burnt umber, burnt 
sienna, Prussian blue, and all colors which by 
mixing with varnish would be clear, nat opaque. 
But one of the newest, and perhaps the pret- 
tiest, ornamentations for windows is decorative 
glass work. The materials are inexpensive and 
readily at hand. The best prints for the pur- 
pose are those appended to pieces of music, 
colored groups of flowers, or any other designs. 
Heads alone look well; but whatever be the 
design, it must first be colored; the frontis- 
pieces of music generally are. To give an 
example of the mode of proceeding, take one 
of these frontispieces, damp it through with 
a sponge and water, let it remain on a clean 
and smooth cloth till of an equal wetness ; then 
get a frame of a slate, the full size of the litho- 
graph or nearly so; with a piece of rag rub 
some paste on the flat edge of the frame, let- 
ting it lie well on the surface; take up the 
print, place it on the frame, press the pa- 
per well down on it, let it remain some hours 





till dry; it will then, when tapped with the 
fingers, sound likeadrum. Then procure some 
crystal, or white hard varnish, or Canada bal- 
sam, and varnish the picture on both sides. 
When dry, varnish it again, and perhaps a 
third time, as the oftener it is varnished the 
more transparent it will be, but it must be 
perfectly dry between each varnishing. The 
picture parts of music frontispieces are gene- 
rally inclosed with an oval or square; take it 
out of the frame, and cut it in either of these 
lines, if there are any, as the case may be. It 
is now ready for putting on the window; but 
first get a square of figured net, such as is 
sold for caps and sleeves at a draper’s. Have 
the net the exact size of the pane of glass. Get 
some thin white paint, mixed principally with 
turpentine, or buy a tube of flake white, cost- 
ing sixpence; this is already a thick white 
paint ; with the point of a knife mix it with a 
very little turpentine, and a sufficient portion of 
varnish to render it thin. Paint over, some- 
what thickly, a sheet of paper. Lay the oval 
or the square design which has been varnished 
on to the net, and cut away the portion of the 
centre of the net where the design will come. 
Now lay the net from which the centre has been 
cut on to the paper, so that it shall absorb the 
paint on one side of the net; let it stay a few 
minutes, then take it up and lay it on the glass, 
taking care that it touches the glass in every 
part. Let it remain on the glass for a quarter 
of an hour, then strip it off; a perfect impres- 
sion of the net will be left on the glass. When 
this is quite dry, varnish the back of the picture 
again ; varnish also the clear portion of the glass, 
which answers to the shape of picture; then 
place the two varnished surfaces together, 
pressing the print well on the glass, that it may 
not slip. The window pane will now be com- 
plete, and will last for years. 

The detail of this process is elaborate ; but its 
manipulation is neither troublesome nor te- 
dious. 
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THE ALCESTE HEADDRESS. 


COMPOSED OF LOBELIA BLUE VELVET, WHITE BLONDE, AND A 
WHITE PLUME. 





TAPE TRIMMING. 





DIAGRAM OF TAPE TRIMMING. 
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The plain strips with lines on them are intended to show how the tape should be folded to make tape trimmings. 
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NETTED JUPON. 


Tas petticoat is very light, and supplies the 
place of crinoline, so much in fashion. Five 
reels of cotton are required, two meshes, one 
an inch wide, and one three-quarters of an inch. 

Net 109 stitches on the wide mesh; on the 
narrow mesh net 3 plain rows. 

5th row.—In every third loop net 2 stitches. 

Net 5 plain rows. Now unite it, and net 
round. 





11th.—In every sixth loop net 2 stitches. 

Continue to net in plain rounds till the net- 
ting is from seven-eighths of a yard to a yard in 
length, according to the height of the person it 
is intended for. Then net a row on the wide 
mesh, in which a whalebone or steel, neatly 
covered and joined, is run in, and which keeps 
out quite stiff; and in every alternate round for 
4 times, put a stiff blinc cord. Set it into a 
band at the waist; it should be well starched. 





SAC MATHILDE. 





Materials.—Rich velvet, gold braid, and soutache, 
satin, and the Mathilde trimmings, consisting of a gilt 
clasp, ornamental cords, and very handsome tassels. 

Baas being once more very much in vogue, 
we have great pleasure in presenting our read- 
ers with one of the newest and prettiest designs. 
The bag is made of velvet, with a band between 
the two sides, about an inch wide along the 
bottom, but gradually narrowing to half that 
width atthe sides. In the centre, a piece of the 








' 


velvet, in the form of a Maltese cross, is cut ont, 
and satin being gummed underneath it, shines 
through. The edges of the velvet, where they 
join the satin, are covered with gold braid. The 
rest of the design is worked in some rich fancy 
soutache. 

The tassels are of the richest passementerie, 
the drawing giving no correct idea of their beau- 
ty. The bag must be lined with white silk. 
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Receipts, &e. 


DIRECTIONS FOR PRESERVING FRUITS, ETC. 


Pgacues.—The following is the best plan for preserv- 
ing peaches in cans :— 

Take the peaches, either just ripe or fully ripe—this 
does not matter; pare them, and if you desire to pre- 
serve them whole, throw them into cold water as they 
are pared, to prevent them from losing color. When 
everything is ready, place them in the can, adding merely 
as much sugar to each layer as is sufficient to render 
them palatable; set the can in a vessel containing hot 
water, and allow it to remain in boiling water until the 
fruit becomes heated through; this will require, if a 
quart can be used, from twenty minutes to half an hour. 
The temperature required is about 160° F. A very little 
experience will enable any one to know the proper tem- 
perature. It is not possible to heat the contents of the 
can in this way above a temperature of 180°, unless the 
cover is fastened down, which is not necessary ; but it 
is evident that it is desirable to subject them to as little 
heat as possibie. When heated sufficiently, seal at once, 
by heating the cover, and pressing at once firmly into 
place, and allowing a weight sufficient to keep down 
the cover to remain upon it until the cement hardens. 
The proper temperature of the lid is easily and conve- 
niently ascertained by putting a piece of rosin about the 
size of a small pea on the cover, when it is put upon the 
stove; as soon as the rosin melts the cover is ready to 
be put in place. This precaution is necessary, as the 
solder with which the parts of the lid are joined together 
easily melts. 

It is not absolutely necessary to use sugar in this 
process, but, as it assists in the preservation of the fruits, 
they can be sealed at a lower temperature than if it is 
not used. As sugar is used to render the fruits palatable, 
there can be no objection to using it when preparing the 
fruit for family use, as it will, in any case, be necessary, 
and there is no reason why the sugar should not be used 
before the can is sealed, as afterwards. 

If soft peaches are preferred, they should be cut up as 
if intended to be eaten with cream, and need not be put 
into water. When ready, they should be put into the 
cans and heated in the manner described above. It is 
not necessary to heat them in the cans, but a larger quan- 
tity may be more conveniently heated together, and put 
into the cans or jars while hot, and sealed. A flat stew- 
pan, lined with porcelain, will be found well adapted to 
this purpose. It must, of course, not be placed directly 
over the fire, but in a vessel of water which is set di- 
rectly on the fire. By this means soft peaches may rea- 
dily and certainly be preserved for winter use, in such 
condition as scarcely to differ at all from the fresh peach. 
A most delicious dessert may thus be secured, much more 
readily, and at less expense, and much more palatable 
than the ordinary preserve. This method of preserving 
fresh peaches has been fully tested during the summer, 
and may be relied upon. 

Another way.—A lady of Philadelphia, whose peaches 
keep beautifully and retain much of their delicious flavor, 
takes half a pound of sugar to each pound of peaches, 
The sugar is put into a preserving-kettle, with half a 
pint of water to every pound of sugar, heated, and the 
surface skimmed. Into this syrup the peaches, after being 
pared, are placed, and boiled ten minutes. The peaches 





are then put into the cans while hot, and immediately 
sealed up. 
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Quixces Preservep WHOLE.—Pare and put them into 
&@ saucepan, with the parings at the top ; then fill it with 
hard water; cover it close; set it over a gentle fire till 
they turn reddish ; let them stand till cold; put them 
into a clear, thick syrup; boil them a few minutes; set 
them on one side till quite cold; boil them again in the 
same manner ; the next day boil them till they look clear ; 
if the syrup is not thick enough, boil it ™ore; when 
cold, put brandied paper over them. The quinces may 
be halved or quartered. 


BLACKBERRIES.—Preserve these as strawberries or cur- 
rants, either liquid, or jam, or jelly. Blackberry jelly 
or jam is an excellent medicine in summer complaints 
or dysentery. To make it, crush a quart of fully ripe 
blackberries with a pound of the best loaf-sugar; put it 
over a gentle fire and cook it until thick; then put to it 
a gill of the best fourth-proof brandy; stir it a while 
over the fire, then put it in pots. 


BLACKBERRY AND Wine CorDIAL.—We avail ourselves 
of the kindness of a friend to publish the following ex- 
cellent receipt for making cordial. It is recommended 
as a delightful beverage and an infallible specific for 
diarrhea or ordinary disease of the bowels :— 

Receipt.—To halfa bushel of blackberries, well mashed, 
add a quarter of a pound of allspice, two ounces of cin- 
namon, two ounces of cloves; pulverize well, mix, and 
boil slowly until properly done; then strain or squeeze 
the juice through homespun or flannel, and add to each 
pint of the juice one pound of loaf-sugar ; boil again for 
some time, take it off, and, while cooling, add half a 
gallon of best Cognac brandy. 

Dose.—For an adult, half a gill toa gill; for a child, 
a teaspoonful or more, according to age. 


BLACKBERRY Wixz.—The following is said to be an ex- 
cellent receipt for the manufacture of superior wine from 
blackberries: Measure your berries and bruise them, to 
every gallon adding one quart of boiling water ; let the 
mixture stand twenty-four hours, stirring occasionally ; 
then strain off the liquor into a cask, to every gallon 
adding two pounds of sugar; cork tight, and let stand 
till the following October, and you will have wine ready 
for use, without any farther straining or boiling, that 
will make lips smack as they never smacked, under 
similar influence, before. 

RASPBERRY Wine.—Bruise the fruit to a mash, and 
strain it through a cloth; measure your juice; take an 
equal quantity of water, boil it, and when cold pour it 
on the dry fruit that you have strained ; let it stand six 
hours, and then strain it, and add it to the juice; to every 
quart put rather more than half a pound of sugar ; let it 
remain in an earthen steen, close covered for a week ; 
then turn it into a clean cask; bung it up close fora 
month or more, and then bottle it off. 


Grape Jetity.—Strip from their stalks some fine ripe 
black-cluster grapes, and stir them with a wooden spoon 
over a gentle fire until all have burst, and the juice flows 
freely from them; strain it off without pressure, and 
pass it through a jelly-bag, or through a twice-folded 
muslin; weigh and then boil it rapidly for twenty min- 
utes; draw it from the fire, stir in it till dissolved four- 
teen ounces of good sugar, roughly powdered, to each 
pound of juice, and boil the jelly quickly for fifteen 
minutes longer, keeping it constantly stirred, and per- 
fectly well skimmed. It will be very clear, and of a 
beautiful pale rose-color. 


Quixck AND ApPLE Jexi.y.—Cut small and core an 
equal weight of tart apples and quinces; put the quinces 
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in a preserving-kettle, with water to cover them, and 
boil till soft; add the apples, still keeping water to 
cover them, and boil till the whole is nearly a pulp; put 
the whole into a jelly-bag, and strain without pressing. 


Preservep Crrron-MeLons.—Take some fine citron- 
melons ; pare, core, and cut them into slices. Then weigh 
them; and to every six pounds of melon allow six 
pounds of the best double-refined loaf-sugar; and the 
juice and yellow rind, pared off very thin, of four large, 
fresh lemons ; also, half a pound of race-ginger. 

Put the slices of melon into a preserving-kettle, and 
boil them half an hour, or more, till they look quite 
clear, and are so tender that a broom-twig will pierce 
through them. Then drain them; lay them in a broad 
pan of cold water; cover them; and let them stand ali 
night. In the morning tie the race-ginger in a thin 
muslin cloth, and boil it in three pints of clear spring 
or pump-water, till the water is highly flavored. Then 
take out the bag of ginger. Having broken up the sugar, 
put it into a clean preserving-kettle, and pour the gin- 
ger-water over it. When the sugar is all melted, set it 
over the fire; put in the yellow peel of the lemons ; and 
boil and skim it till no more scum rises. Then remove 
the lemou-peel, put in the sliced citrons and the juice of 
the lemons; and boil them in the syrup till all the 
slices are quite transparent, and so soft that a straw will 
go through them; but do not allow them to break. 
When quite done, put the slices (while still warm) into 
wide-mouthed glass or white-ware jars, and gently pour 
on the syrup. Lay inside of each jar, upon the top of 
the syrup, a double white tissue-paper, cut exactly to fit 
the surface. Put on the lids of the jars, and paste thick 
paper overthem. This will be found a delicious sweet- 
meat, equal to any imported from the West Indies, and 
far less expensive. 


TOMATOES. 


Tus delicious, wholesome vegetable is spoiled by the 
manner it is served upon the table. It is not one time 
ina hundred more than half cooked ; it is simply scalded, 
and served asa sour porridge. It shoald be cooked three 
hours—it cannot be cooked in one. The fruit should be 
cut in halves and the seeds scraped out. The mucilage 
of the pulp may be saved, if desired, by straining out the 
seeds, and adding it to the fruit, which should boil 
rapidly for an hour and simmer three hours more until 
the water is dissolved and the contents of the saucepan 
a pulp of mucilaginous matter, which is much improved 
by putting in the pan, either before putting in the fruit, 
or while it is cooking, an ounce of butterand halfa pound 
of fat bacon cut fine, to half a peck of tomatoes, and 
a small pepper-pod, with salt to suit the taste. The fat 
adds a pleasant flavor, and makes the dish actuai food, 
instead of a mere relish. The pan must be carefully 
watched, and but little fire used, and the mass stirred 
often to prevent burning, towards the last, when the 
water is nearly all evaporated. The dish may be ren- 
dered still more attractive and rich as food by breaking 
in two or three eggs and stirring vigorously just enough 
to allow the eggs to become well cooked. 

Tomatoes, thoroughly cooked, may be put in tight 
cans, and kept any length of time ; or the pulp may be 
spread upon plates and dried in the sun or a slow oven, 
and kept as well as dried pumpkin, dried apples, peaches, 
or pears, and will be found equally excellent in winter. 

For every-day use, a quantity sufficient for the use of 
a family a week may be cooked at once, and afterwards 
eaten cold or warmed over. We beg of those who use 





this excellent fruit to try what cooking will do for it. 
It has been eaten half-cooked long enough. It never 
should be dished until dry enough to be taken from the 
dish to the plates with a fork instead of a spoon. 


Tomato Savce.—Take one dozen of ripe tomatoes, put 
them into a stone jar, stand them ina cool oven until 
quite tender. When cold, take the skins and stalks from 
them, mix the pulp in the liqyor which you will find in 
the jar, but do not strain it, add two teaspoonfuls of the 
best powdered ginger, a deszertspoonful of salt, a head of 
garlic chopped fine, two tablespoonfuls of vinegar, a des- 
sertspoonful of Chili vinegar or a little Cayenne pepper. 
Put into small-mouthed sauce bottles, sealed. Kept in 
a cool place, it will keep good for years. It is ready for 
use as soon as made, but the flavor is better after a week 
or two. Should it not appear to keep, turn it out, add 
more ginger; it may require more salt and Cayenne 
pepper. It is a long-tried receipt, a great improvement 
tocurry. The skins should be put into a wide-mouthed 
bottle, with a little of the different ingredients, as they 
are useful for hashes or stews. 


Stewrp TomatTors.—Slice the tomatoes into a tinned 
saucepan; season with pepper and salt, and place bits 
of butter over the top; put on the lid close, and stew 
twenty minutes. After this, stir them frequently, let- 
ting them stew till well done; a spoonful or two of 
vinegar is an improvement. This is excellent with 
roast beef or mutton. 

TomaTo PresERvVEs.—Take the round yellow variety 
as soon as ripe, scald and peel ; then to seven pounds of 
tomatoes add seven pounds of white sugar, and let them 
stand over night ; take the tomatoes out of the sugar, and 
boil the syrup, removing the scum ; putin the tomatoes, 
and boil gently fifteen or twenty minutes ; remove the 
fruit again, and boil until the syrup thickens. On cool- 
ing, put the fruit into jars, and pour the syrup over it, 
and add a few slices of lemon to each jar, and you will 
have something to please the taste of the most fastidious. 


Tc Pickte TomMAToES.—Always use those which are 
thoroughly ripe. The small round ones are decidedly 
the best. Do not prick them, as most receipt-books direct. 
Let them lie in strong brine three or four days, then put 
them down in layers in your jars, mixing with them 
small onions and pieces of horseradish ; then pour on the 
vinegar (cold), which should be first spiced as for pep- 
pers ; let there be a spice-bag to throw into every pot. 
Cover them carefully, and set them by in the cellar for 
a full month before using. 


Tomato CatsuP.—Take ripe tomatoes, and scald them 
just sufficient to allow you to take off the skin; then let 
them stand for a day, covered with salt ; strain them tho- 
roughly to remove the seeds ; then to every two quarts, 
add three ounces of cloves, two of black pepper, two nut- 
megs, anda very little Cayenne pepper, with a little salt ; 
boil the liquor for half an hour, and then let it cool and 
settle; add « pint of the best cider vinegar, after which 
bottle it, corking and sealing it tightly. Keep it always 
in a cool place. 

Another way.—Take one bushel of tomatoes, and boil 
them until they are soft ; squeeze them through a fine 
wire sieve, and add half a gallon of vinegar, one pint 
and a half of salt, two ounces of cloves, quarter of a 
pound of allspice, two ounces of Cayenne pepper, three 
teaspoonfuls of black pepper, five heads of garlic skinned 
and separated ; mix together, and boil about three hours ; 
or until reduced to about one-half; then bottle, without 
etraining. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


Oyster Parrizs.—Take of oysters sufficient for the 
patties you may want, strain the liquor and return it to 
them, mix them with very fine bread-crumbs until they 
are of a proper thickness, add a little scalded cream, and 
season the whole with pepper, salt, and Cayenne pepper, 
warm it in a saucepan till it begins to simmer; when 
cold, put it in the paste, and bake it in the shape of 
small mince pies, three inches in diameter. The beards 
and horny parts should be cut off, and the oyster cut 
into two or three pieces. 


VEAL on LAMB Tenpons.—When the tendons are cut, 
they are to be braised in good broth three or four hours, 
with a slice of bacon above and below each. Then 
make a rich puree sauce of asparagus, peas, or anything 
you choose to rub through a sieve; glaze the tendons, 
and lay them round the dish, the sauce in the middle. 
Peas stewed in a rich sauce are equally good, or you 
may serve them on spinach. 

THALE CANNON OR Cot CANNoN.—Steam the potatoes 
in very little water, then mash them with a fork ; in the 
same saucepan have ready some greens, boiled and 
chopped very fine, and some finely chopped onions, raw ; 
mix them in the saucepan with the mashed potatoes, 
add a little pepper and salt, and a piece of butter about 
the size of a walnut; mix well, heat over the fire, and 
dish. 

To Stew Piaeons.—Take care that they are quite fresh, 
and carefully cropped, drawn, and washed; then soak 
them halfan hour. In the mean time, cut a hard white 
cabbage in slices (as if for pickling) into water ; drain it, 
and then boil it in milk and water; drain it again, and 
lay some of it at the bottom of a stewpan. Put the pi- 
geons upoa it, but first season them well with pepper 
and salt, and cover them with the remainder of the cab- 
bage. Add a little broth, and stew gently till the pigeons 
are tender ; then put among them two or three spoonfuls 
of cream, and a piece of butter and flour for thickening. 
After a boil or two, serve the birds in the middle, and 
the cabbage placed round them. 


To Brom Pigzons.—After cleaning, split the backs, 
pepper and salt them, and broil them very nicely ; pour 
over them either stewed or pickled mushrooms in melted 
butter, and serve as hot as possible. 

Curry or Lams, RABBIT, OR VEAL, ALL UncooKED.— 
Cut all the meat from the bone; stew the latter ina pint 
and a half of water to a pint; cut the meat in slices, 
pepper and salt it, and fry it with butter till it is light 
brown; put a piece of butter of the size of a walnut, and 
two onions finely chopped, into an oval iron stewpan; 
put this pan over the fire, and let the onions fry till also 
of a light brown; put the meat in the pan; mix three 
tablespoonfuls of flour with half a pint of the stock; 
strain it over the meat, stir all up together, and stew for 
ten minutes ; add, according to the meat, or of the flavor 
required, from a quarter of an ounce to half an ounce of 
curry powder and a teaspoonful of Chutnee sauce, and 
the juice of half a lemon; stir this and the meat toge- 
ther; and if the latter is from five to six pounds, stew 
it gently for three hours; if rabbits, only an hour and 
a half. 

Mayonatse.—A fine sauce for eating with cold meat, 
poultry, fish, or for pouring over salad. Two fresh 
yolks of unboiled eggs, half a saltspoonful, or rather 
more, of salt, and a little Cayenne, a third of a pint of 
oil, two tablespoonfals of vinegar, one tablespoonfu!l of 
cold water, an onion. Put into a large basin the yolks 











only of two large, fresh eggs; beat them and strain; 
add a little salt and Cayenne; stir these well together, 
then add a teaspoonful of salad oil, and work the mix- 
ture round with a wooden spoon until it appears like 
cream ; pour in by slow degrees nearly half a pint of 
oil, continuing at each interval to work the same as at 
first, until it assumes the smoothness of custard, and not 
a particle of oil remains visible; then add a couple of 
tablespoonfuls of plain or tarragon vinegar, and one of 
cold water to whiten the sauce; a very tiny onion, 
shaved, finely chopped, and bruised with the point of a 
knife ; add all together. 


OrsTreR Piz.—Take seventy-five oysters, and examine 
them well that no piece of shell remains; pour the 
liquor off them, strain it, but do not add it to the pie 
until all the other ingredients are in. Boil two eggs 
until hard, chop up the yolks very fine, and mix them 
up with one-quarter pound of crumb of bread, seasoned 
with a little mace, Cayenne, salt, and pepper. Havea 
deep pie-dish ready, put a layer of oysters at the bottom 
of it, then a layer of the eggs, bread-crumbs, and season- 
ing, and some small lumps of butter; then another layer 
of oysters, and so on, until your dish is full and the oys- 
ters are all used up; then add the liquor, and cover it 
over with a paste. It must be lightly and quickly baked. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


To Maxr Fancy Biscurrs.—Take one pound of al- 
monds, one pound of sugar, and some orange-flower 
water. Pound the almonds very fine, and sprinkle them 
with orange-flower water; when they are perfectly 
smooth to the touch, put them in a small pan, with flour 
sifted through a silk sieve; put the pan on a slow fire, 
and dry the paste till it does not stick to the fingers; 
move it well from the bottom to prevent its burning; 
then take it off, and roll it into small round fillets, to 
make knots, rings, etc., and cut it into various shapes; 
make an icing of different colors, dip one side of themin 
it, and set them on wire gratings to drain. They may 
be varied by strewing over them cclored pistachios, or 
colored almonds, according to fancy. 


ORANGE CusTARD.—Boil the juice of twelve oranges 
with a little of the rinds, and sugar to your taste. Strain 
it, and when cold add a pint of cream and the yolks of 
twelve eggs. Stir all together over a slow fire until it 
thickens. 


Boitep Rice Puppine.—Swell a large cupful of rice in 
milk until it is quite soft, then mix with it two eggs, 
milk and cream sufficient to make it very thin. Butter 
a mould well, stone some raisins and stick them over the 
mould. Add currants and sugar tothe rice. Fill the 
mould and tie it over and boilit. Before sending it to 
table, pour a custard round the pudding. 


Atmonp Icine.—I think the following a good receipt 
for icing cakes: Take some blanched sweet almonds, 
and beat them in a mortar with a litle rose or orange- 
flower water (to prevent them from oiling), sufficient to 
form a layer ofan inch thick on the cake. Let it dry in 
aslow oven; frost with pounded lump sugar and white 
ofegg. This must be dried in the same manner. 


GINGERBKEAD Puppine.—Half a pound of treacle, half 
a pound of flour, half a pound of suet chopped fine, two 
tablespoonfuls of powdered ginger. These ingredients 
must be all mixed well together and boiled four hours. 
Should any be left, cut it, when cold, into slices about 
half an inch thick and fry them; it is sometimes pre- 
ferred thus arranged to when it is fresh. 
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MISCELLANEODS. 


Giossine Liven.—Inquiry is frequently made respect- 
ing the mode of putting a gloss on linen collars and 
shirt-bosoms like that on new linen. This gloss, or 
enamel, as it is sometimes called, is produced mainly by 
friction with a warm iron, and may be put on linen by 
almost any person. The linen to be glazed receives as 
much strong starch as it is possible to charge it with, 
then it is dried. To each pound of starch a piece of 
sperm, paraffine, or white wax, about the size of a wal- 
nut, is usually added. When ready to be ironed, the 
linen is laid upon the table and moistened very slightly 
on the surface with a clean wet cloth. It is then ironed 
in the usual way with a flatiron, and is ready for the 
glossing operation. For this purpose a peculiar heavy 
flatiron, rounded at the bottom, and polished as bright 
asa mirror, is used. It is pressed firmly upon the linen, 
and rubbed with much force, and this frictional action 
puts on the gloss. ‘‘ Elbow grease” is the principal 
secret connected with the art of glossing linen. 


To Crean Parnt.—Smear a piece of flannel in com- 
mon whiting, mixed to the consistency of common paste 
in warm water. Rub the surface to be cleaned quite 
briskly, and wash off with pure cold water. Grease spots 
will in this way be almost instantly removed, as well 
as cther filth, and the paint will retain its brilliancy and 
beauty unimpaired. 


PRESERVING SKINS WITH THE Harr on.—The following 
simple mode of curing skins will make them as good 
as if regularly tanned: Stretch the skin tightly and 
smoothly upon a board, hair side down, and tack it by 
the edges to its place. Scrape off the loose flesh and fat 
with a blunt knife, and work in chalk freely, with plenty 
of hard rubbing. When the chalk begins to powder and 
fall off, remove the skin from the board, rub in plenty 
of powdered alum, wrap up closely, and keep it in a 
dry place for a few days. By this means it will be made 
pliable, and will retain the hair. 


PLaNts In Beprooms.—Some persons are so fond of 
odoriferous plants and flowers as to have them in their 
bed-chamber. This is a very dangerous practice at night, 
many of them being so powerful as to overcome the 
senses entirely. Even plants notin flower, and without 
smell, injure the air during the night and in the absence 
of the sun, by impregnating it with nitrogen and car- 
bonic acid gas. A melancholy proof of this, recorded by 
Dr. Curry, occurred at Leighton Buzzard, in Bedford- 
shire. Mr. Sherbrook having frequently had his pinery 
robbed, the gardener determined to sit up and watch. 
He accordingly posted himself, with a loaded fowling- 
piece, in the greenhouse, where it is supposed he fell 
asleep, and in the morning was found dead upon the 
ground, with all the appearance of suffocation, evidently 
occasioned by the discharge of mephitic gas from the 
plants during the night. Instances of mea having slept 
im woods during the night, and being found dead in the 
morning, are not uncommon. 


TRANSFER Inxk.—Mastic in tears, four ounces; shell- 
lac, stk ounces; Venice turpentine, half an ounce; melt 
together ; add wax, halfa pound ; tallow, three ounces. 
When dissolved, further add hard tallow soap in shay- 
ings, three ounces ; and when the whole is combined, add 
lampblack, two ounces. Mix well, cool a little, and then 
pour itinto moulds. This ink is rubbed down with a 
little water in a cup or saucer, in the same way as water- 
color cakes. In winter the operation should be per- 
formed near the fire. 











Tus following plan of treating fruit trees is now 
practised with much success: Place a pail of water close 
to the tree, and twist a piece of soft rope or hemp two or 
three times round the stem, letting the two ends remain 
in the pail, which ought to be filled regularly every 
morning. This supplies a gentle and continued moisture 
to the tree, which is of great advantage to it, and renders 
any other attention unnecessary. 


To Season EARTHENWARE AND IRon.—It is a good plan 
to put new earthenware into cold water, letting it heat 
gradually till it boil, then letting it cool. Brown earth- 
enware especially may be toughened in this way. A 
little rye or wheat bran, thrown in while it is boiling, 
will preserve the glazing from being injured by acid or 
salt. New iron should be gradually heated at first, as 
it is apt to crack. 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 


To CLean FEATHERS FoR Beps.—Mix well a gallon of 
clear water with a pound of quick-lime ; when the lime 
is well dissolved, let it settle, and pour off the lime- 
water ; put the feathers in, adding two gallons of water; 
stir the feathers occasionally, let them remain in the 
water three or four days, then squeeze them out and 
wash them well in a tubful of clean water, then squeeze 
them out and put them in nets or mosquito nets, and 
loosely tie them up, bang them up to dry; when they 
begin to come through the nets, tie a sheet loosely 
around them, and hang them up in the air and sun to 
dry ; open them occasionally, and pull them apart. The 
process will be complete in about three weeks. 


To Remove Stains From MARBLE.—Make a paste of 
whiting and alcohol, and tover the stain; let it remain 
on until dry, and then wash it off with warm water and 
soap. 

Sewine on Biack CLotH.—To remedy the difficulty 
which persons with defective eyes experience when 
sewing on black cloth at night, pin or baste a strip of 
white paper on the seam of black cloth to be operated 
upon ; then sew through the paper and cloth, and when 
the seam is completed, the paper may be torn off. 


Cup Cake.—Four cups of flour, two cups of sugar, one 
cup of butter, one cup of cream, four eggs, one nutmeg, 
half a teaspoonful of saleratus, one cup of raisins, and 
one of currants. 

Loar Cake.—One pound of flour, three eggs, one cup 
sugar, one butter, one pound of raisins, half a pound of 
currants, two teaspoonfuls of rose-water, nutmeg, one 
cup of cream, one teaspoonful of saleratus, 

Seep Cakes.—One cup of cream, one of sugar, one egg, 
and caraway seeds; mix and roll out. 


Wuire Soap.—Take a pound box (a sheet-iron, not a 
tin one) of the Concentrated Lye, knock off the lid care- 
fully, and throw box and contents into one gallon of 
boiling water. Next morning add two gallons more, 
and when the whole is boiling, throw into it four and a 
half pounds of clean fat; boil gently for two hours and 
ten minutes, then sprinkle into it a half pint of salt, and 
boil for thirty-five minutes longer; add a half gallon 
of hot water, and boil again for ten minutes; then pour 
it into a wet tub or bux. The next morning cut the 
soap into cakes with a twine. 

The quality of the soap will be improved by the addi- 
tion of a quarter of a pound of powdered borax. 

The soap should be allowed to harden before using ; 
turn over the cakes and expose them to the air te promote 
the drying. 
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HAPPINESS—AND WHERE TO FIND IT. 


O happiness! our being’s end and aim, 

Good, pleasure, ease, content—whate’er thy name ; 
That something still which prompts the eternal sigh, 
For which we bear to live, or dare to die; 

Plant of celestial seed! if drop’d below, 

Say in what mortal soil thou deign’st to grow ?—Porr. 

In the homes of the good and loving, where the heart 
affections are so purified by faith in God, and so bright- 
ened by hopes of heaven that the humble door of the 
lowliest earthly dwelling-place opens up and out to the 
gates of the “Celestial City’’—in such homes there is 
happiness. Yes, in such a home there must be happi- 
ness, because the dwellers there have a real desire to 
know the right and do the good ; they feel warm grati- 
tude to God for all His blessings, and yield sweet sub- 
mission to the sorrows that, in the righteous laws of 
His divine appointment must come to all the homes on 
earth. 

Labor, pain, death, are the lot of fallen humanity, in- 
herited as the penalty of man’s first disobedience, and 
therefore inevitable; but these inflictions will not de- 
stroy the earthly happiness of those who sincerely 
believe in God’s Word, rely on His promises, enjoy the 
hope of His love and strive to do His will. It is one of 
the most beautiful forms of happiness to see or read of 
the fidelity which faith in God brings to the heart of 
true believers; they can draw crystal waters of happi- 
ness from the deepest, ay, the darkest wells of sorrow. 
This shows the power of the heart to be far stronger and 
more creative than the power of the mind. Learned 
men, by the exercise of intellect, have discovered that 
coal and diamond are identical in substance; they have 
coal in plenty, but with all their knowledge and inge- 
nuity have never been able to transmuce this substance 
into even the smallest diamond. 

The real Christian, taught by the love of God in his 
heart, believes and knows that afflictions, to those who 
trust in the Saviour’s love, are blessings in disguise, and 
this faith does transmute his sorrows into that submis- 
sive adoration which ends in songs of joy, that by this 
purifying process the dross of selfishness has been elim- 
inated from his character, and his soul enriched with 
the pure diamond of Charity, which has been able to pour 
out its blessings to other mourners who needed ali 
things. 

Such an example is particularly worthy of being stu- 
died by every lady who wishes to be happy. Woman 
must have lovein her home or she will fail miserably in 
all her efforts after happiness. No devices of human in- 
genuity, no appliances of wealth, no pomp of power, no 
resources of learning can secure this home happiness; 
it must be made with and by the heart. An example 
will better explain our meaning than pages of descrip- 
tion ; so we will give a few photographs from a book 
which all our friends would be better and wiser for 
examining. 


God gives us love. Something to love 
He lends us; but when love is grown 
To ripeness, that on which it throve 
Falis off, and love is left alone.—Texnyson. 





Ebitors’ Gable. 


AGNES AND THE LITTLE KEY.* 
(WRITTEN BY HER FATHER.) 


Mercy, encouraging thought, 
Gives ever affliction a grace.—CowPerR. 


Tue grace, which Divine Mercy gives to the afflicted, 
who truly turn to the Fountain of all Mercies, was never 
portrayed more beautifully than in this heart history of 
grieving and of comforting. It begins with a sweet 
strain of memory that will move the soul of every parent 
who has watched in joy or in sorrow over a sleeping 
infant. What a lovely picture this is :— 


“She was not quite one year old. I cannot venture to 
describe her. My heart swells and is ready to break at 
the thought of some sweet, touching feature, some win- 
some way, the posture and motion of her hands or feet, 
her inarticulate noises with her lips, the pressure of her 
mouth a serine our cheeks, that being as far as she had 
advanced in kissing. Sights of her asleep, when her 
mother and I stood over her with lamp in hand, are as 
deeply stamped on my mind as views in the Alps. I 
could tell you every dimple which we detected as she 
lay on her back, a knee or an arm disengaged from her 
clothing. All her mimicry of sounds rie of motions, 
aad her little feats, which astonished herself and made 
us shout; her morning bath, she a little image, with her 
very straight back, plashing the water with her feet ; and 
other nameless things, raise the question and leave it in 
doubt, whether I wish there were more of them to re- 
member, or whether it is well for me that she had been 
developed no more. Human bliss arrives at perfection 
as frequently in such scenes and experiences, as when 
we have made caleulations for happiness; indeed we 
are never more happy than during the little sudden 
tournaments of love with a young child; and the man 
who has a wife and child, supplying him’ with these in- 
advertent pleasures, will find in the retrospect that he 
was most happy when he least suspected it. To know 
when we have in possession the means of true happiness, 
and to rejoice in it, and feel satisfied, is rare. Would 
that I had thought more of this when my little child was 
with me.” Pp. 9-10. 


Such are the reflections of a grave clergyman, who 
holds a deservedly high place in the esteem and love of 
those who can rightly estimate the worth of eminent 
talents, united with great scholarly attainments, both 
devoted, with fervent faith in the Word of God, to the 
service of Christ our Saviour in the way His divine 
Gospel enjoins. Are not his suggestions as wise in their 
reasoning to the mind of the good father as they are ten- 
der and true to the deepest, sweetest feelings of thaloving 
mother’s heart? One other scene from the tele ten of 
Agnes’s life, when she was with her parents at the din- 
ner table (pp. 29-30) :— 


“She (the baby) was regularly bronght in with the 
dessert, tied into ber high chair, and then began the 
chief pleasure of our meal. Her little body was kept in 
exultant action; the table was thumped and beaten; 
and, as the things rattled, she felt encouraged to pound 
the more. The oranges excited her desire ; and, reach- 
ing and stretching after them with a straining nolee in 
her throat, her face would grow red, till her determina- 
tion was soothed by her effort to say “ please,’’ or some- 
thing which was as an equivalent, when her efforts to 
greep and hold the orange, which was rolled towards 

er, proving, literally, fruitless, she made us laugh at 
her, she striving to laugh as loud as we.’ 

* * * * * * . * 

“Sometimes I looked at her with a feeling of awe. 
Mine, indeed, she was; but in what a subordinate sense! 


* Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co. 
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That perfect frame, that wondrous mind, that immortal 
destiny, often made me shrink into nothingness at the 
contemplation of her—feeling that God, in making her, 
had rolled a sphere into an orbit which is measureless, 


makiog it touch mine, but having a path of its own,’ 


which cannot be comprehended in that of another, not 
even in that of an earthly parent. I wasglad that there 
was an infinite God to possess this infinite treasure, and 
control it; for it was too much for me. My enjoyment 
of her was often overshadowed by these thoughts. Still 
she was to me a perfect joy. Her beautifully unfolding 
life left me nothing to desire. 

** But the destroyercame. It had been an exceedingly 
hot summer, and cholera infantum began to waste the 
little face and frame. We saw that she must die; we 
nevertheless maintained a cheerfulness of feeling which 
afterwards seemed to us unnatural; but no doubt was 
kindly given to bear us through the trial.” 

* * - * * * - 


“‘T fear that some of you will smile if I say she seemed 
to me the sweetest little thing that ever died ; that, as 
she lay in her last sleep, no sight could be quite so beau- 
tifal and touching ; that the loss of a child never, pro- 
bably, awoke such tenderness of love and grief. Suffer 
me at least to think so without debate.”” Pp. 11-12. 

The deep misery of the first hours of bereavement is 
most touchingly painted, and the sweet uses of that sor- 
row turning to the promises of the Gospel and submit- 
ting to the will of “‘ our Father in heaven,’’ which faith 
was the inspiring source of services of love and sym- 
pathy to every mourning heart that needed such relief, 
are drawn with a life and fervor that cannot fail to move 
all who read with the warmest interest. Their own 
sorrow made them love all who were grieving ; and, as 
the father remarks— 

“When we love God, I do believe afflictions make us 
love Him more, We cannot be stationary in our feelings 
towards God in times of great sorrow ; we either go 
back from Him, and are cold towards Him, which isa 
dreadful sign; or we cling to Him, and say: ‘Whom 
have I in heaven but thee?’”’ 

In the Middle Ages many good Christians thought a 
life of piety was best attained by seclusion from the 
world, by living in deserts, in natural solitudes, and in 
solitary cells. In our modern days the reverse of wrong 
has by some “fanatics of a foolery”’ been taken for right, 
and not a few enthusiasts in this Socialistic philosophy 
have sought to organize what we may call Gregarious 
Homes by living together in phalansteries, with a com- 
munity of goods and labors. These experiments have 
signally failed in promoting happiness. Experience 
proves that God's institution of family life is not only 
the happiest in this world, but the most salutary to 
ripen the soul for heaven. 

See the Christian husband and wife in the little book 
we have been commending. It is no fancy sketch, but 
the real experience of facts and feelings. How they lead 
each gther to “brighter worlds!’’ How vainly would 
that tender sympathy in sorrow, that striving for the 
comfort and improvement of one another be sought for 
by the eremite in his hermitage, the worldling at his 
elub, or the Socialist in his cold, unsympathetic crowd! 
Many experiments have been made, are now being made 
by vain man in dis philosophical, sensual, or mystical 
pursuit of happiness; but if he would enjoy the best 
felicity of which his nature is capable he must come 
back to the Bible standard and its teachings. 

These eternal truths were set forth last month in the 
burning words of Genius from the great poem of Mrs. 
Browning, which we counselled our friends to read at- 
tentively. Now we would entreat them to place “‘ Agnes 
and the little Key”’ on their list of must haves when they 
think ef books which they have not read. It was writ- 
ten particularly for the bereaved ; but the lessons it in- 
culcates will be of universal benefit. Besides, there are 





few families exempted from the lot of mourners or sym- 
pathizers with those who weep for the “gathered flow- 
ers” of the household garden. The book is written with 
simple beauty, the style exactly suited to the narrative, 


THE FINE ARTS IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Tus Thirty-Ninth Annual Exhibition of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts is now open in our city. 
We gave, last year, an elaborate article on this Academy. 
It deserves to be highly praised, not only for the earnest 
and steady progress which it shows in this science of 
creating the beautiful, but for the opportunities it offers 
to all @ho desire to examine these creations of genius 
and enjoy the healihful pleasures which a cultivated 
taste for the perfections of art confers on the intelligent 
observer. 

We are glad to see that some of the best productions 
among the new pictures are the work of women. ‘' The 
Wheat Field,”’ by Miss Fidelia Bridges, is a sweet reve- 
rie of Nature, where we see flowers, weeds, and the 
golden wheat-ears growing together in the beauty of 
contrast that makes a perfect harmony of formsand tints. 

Miss Henriette Ronner has several good pictures; the 
best—indeed, a real gem of its kind—is that of “ The 
Moving,” or Dogs Drawing a Wagon. It is a remark- 
able painting. Each dog has a distinctive character, 
a different and admirably delineated expression; while 
all the details—the boy who is conductor, the wheels, 
the ground, the atmosphere—all are executed in masterly 
style. Then, there are some capital ‘‘ poultry pieces” 
by Miss Mary Smith, ‘‘ The Rival Chiefs” is very good ; 
and “Speculation” and ‘“Tribulatien,” by Lilly M. 
Speneer, are excellent. 

There are scores of landscapes worthy of praise, if we 
only had room. ‘Among the Clouds at Catskill,” by 
Mr. E. D. Lewis, is a beautiful picture. In this sultry 
season it looks doubly attractive. “‘The Path in the 
Wood,” by Mr. W. T. Richards, is finished with the 
perfection of artistic taste—that is, the beauties seem 
natural in their loveliness; we consider it one of the 
best landscapes in the gallery. 

There are some good portraits, but nothing remarkable 
in this branch of art. The new historical pictures which 
will draw attention are: “Christ Among the Doctors,” 
by Rothermel, in his characteristic style, that usually 
brings out the meaning of the picture by the variety of 
personages introduced, each actor strongly marked in 
his countenance or costume. “ Zeisberger Preaching to 
the Delawares’’ is a remarkable picture, which shows 
much skill as well as talent in the artist, Mr. Schussele. 
He has another picture of great beauty—‘‘ Evangeline” — 
in the gallery. 

In sculpture we noticed several beautiful contribu- 
tions, but have only room to note a Portrait Bust of 
the good Samaritan, Mr. Barclay, and a medallion like- 
ness of a child, both by Broome. This is a way of por- 
traying the face in which Mr. Broome is eminently suc- 
cessful; as itis much less expensive than a bust, he is 
likely to have many sitters. * 





* In the classic art of sculpture American genius leads 
the world. In the International Exhibition now open 
in London there are two statues which are spoken of 
with the highest admiration. One figure is that of Cleo- 
patra, the othera Sibyl. The London Times says that 
‘* nothing has entered intothe building which approaches 
them in originality of conception and power of execu- 
tion.’’ These wondertnl figures are the work of our 
countryman, “the Soe) ong American sculptor,” 
Mr. W. W. Story, son of the late eminent Judge Story, 
ef Massachusetts. 
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Upon the whole, we are glad to find that Philadelphia 
is keeping up her reputation in the Fine Arts. One fea- 
ture of the establishment is to be highly commended— 
the “‘School of the Academy ;”’ and this, we learn, is 
very flourishing, both in the number of the pupils and 
in their progress and success. 


THE “SILVER WEDDING.” 


A BEAUTIFUL sight is a fair young bride, 

As she trustingly clings to the bridegroom’s side, 
While she utters the vow, with unwavering faith, 
Which shall make her his till the hour of death. 


And lofty emotions attend the hour 

When the wealth of manhood’s love and power 
Is pledged as a shield and a sure defence 

That shall never betray her confidence. 


But a lovelier sight is the faithful wife 

To whom twenty-five years of wedded life 

Have brought no change, save a deepening glow 
Of the love that was plighted so long ago. 


And the noble one who has been her stay, 
And tenderly guarded her all the way, 
Bears a holier signet upon his brow 

As he stands to renew the unbroken vow. 


Then come to the wedding, O fair-browed son! 

Let thy girl-bride witness what truth has won; 

And say in a soul that the heart of thy choice, 

As the bride she beholds, shall have cause to rejoice. 


O beautiful daughter! thy dark, dark eyes 
Ne’er saw a more beautiful vision arise. 

Oh, bless ye the day that the wedding began, 
And give thy dear heart unto just such a man. 


E. L. T. D. 


MODERN DOMESTIC SERVICE. 


Tae last number of the Edinburgh Review has a long 
and able article on the relations of mistress and servant 
in the household. We gather from the statements that 
domestic service in England and Scotland is not a matter 
of pleasure to either of the parties concerned ; that the 
“troubles of housekeeping,’’ which have been thought 
chiefly indigenous to our American institutions, are not 
only felt, but that a revolution in domestic service has 
already gained such power in the old country that new 
measures must be adopted, or home comforts, as hitherto 
enjoyed, will be in great danger of sad changes, if not 
destruction. The Reviewer makes some sensible reflec- 
tions at the close, enforcing duties on both parties, which 
are as necessary to be observed in our country asin Great 
Britain. We have often urged on our readers the duty 
of considering household management an art of which 
no LADY should be ignorant; perhaps the authority of 
this British writer may strengthen our views, so we will 
give his conclusion of the matter :— 

“In the first place, it appears ladies should apply 
themselves in their youth or in their early married life 
to the study of household management, that they may 
at once know what to require, and obtain the respect of 
their domestics by proving that they are mistresses of 
the art as well as of those who practise it. 

“In the next place it is necessary that the employing 
class should exert themselves to see that some provision 
is made for the special training of domestic servants. 
Matters cannot mend while the training is left entirely 
to the humblest class of mistresses—the wives of farmers 
and tradesmen, the widows and single ladies of small 
means, who cannot afford to take qualified servants—at 
a time when service is itself despised and disliked as 
degrading in comparison with more independent indus- 
try. There must be schools of cookery, of laundry 
work, and of family sewing. It is not so easy to say 





how nursery training and practice in the housemaid’s 
function are to be provided. As for the nursery work, 
the Hospital for Sick Children admits pupils, not only to 
learn the care of the sick, but to be trained in the manage- 
ment of infants and healthy children. But how many 
such opportunities exist in the whole kingdom? As for 
the housemaid’s function, the attempts made, in the form 
of industrial schools for girls, to prepare them for service, 
have not, thus far, been successful. They are either left 
empty or the industrial part of the business is shirked. 
Here and there one hears of a modern cooking school, or 
of an ancient foundation, where girls dressed in serge 
frocks and white tippets are professedly trained for 
service; but if such institutions were all and always 
what they profess to be, they would not fill up a hun- 
dredth part of the existing deficiency. It is for the 
housewives of England to consider what can be done. 
The greatest step taken will be when we can raise the 
lowest social class into the late position of that which is 
escaping from our command; when we can replenish 
domestic service from schools which will have rescued 
pauper and ragged children from pauperism and rag- 
gedness. Meantime, the whole of society will be of one 
mind about their share of the case—that they have no 
right to expect good domestic service unless they un- 
derstand it themselves, and have provided means for the 
rising generation of domestics to understand it also.’’ 


Woman’s Union Mission Socrety OF AMERICA, FOR 
HeatHen Lanps.—We have good news for all who are 
interested in this good work. Mrs. Mason's efforts have 
been greatly blessed ; she was warmly welcomed when 
she reached London; English ladies took her by the 
hand and raised money to aid the Mission. Over a thou- 
sand dollars were contributed for native teachers and 
schools in Burmah. 

Mrs. Mason was in Calcutta at the last dates, is now, 
probably, among her dear pupils in the Karen Mission 
School for Girls. Her book* was to be published in 
London, and her friends there were confident of a large 
sale. The American publishers have already disposed 
of a large edition, and a second series is ont. We can 
heartily commend this interesting book. Our own “ Ex- 
pectations’’ of selling many copies have not yet been 
realized ; but now, when money is so plentiful, and one 
dollar bills, just the price of the boek, are easy to trans- 
mit by mail, we hope to have many orders. We want 
to sell a hundred copies this year. And we want a hun- 
dred new names on our list of subscribers tothe Missfon. 
The following note, postmarked Portland, Maine, in- 
closing one dollar from an anonymous contributor, was 
very welcome :— 

‘* Inclosed, please find one dollar, for the Karen Mis- 
sion, from a friend to the cause.” 

We hope to have many similar favors to acknowledge 
in the Lady’s Book before December. 

Miss 8. J. Hate’s Boarpine axp Day ScHooL FOR 
Youne Laptes, 1826 Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia. 

This school is designed to give a thorough and liberal 
English education, to furnish the best facilities for ac- 
quiring the French language, and the best instruction 
in music and the other accomplishments. The moral 
training and the health and physical development of 
the scholars are carefully attended to. 





* Great Expectations Realized: or, Civilizing Moun- 
tain Men. By Mrs. Ellen B. Mason. Philadelphia: 
American Baptist Publication Society. 
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References: Mrs. Emma Willard, Troy, N. Y. ; Henry 
Vethake, LL.D., Wm. B. Stevens, D.D., Wm. H. Ash- 
hurst, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., Philadelphia ; Charles 
Hodge, D. D., Princeton, N. J.; and others. 


To our CoRRESPONDENTS.—These articles are accepted : 
“ Portrait, No. 2’”°—‘‘ Ralph Lester’’—‘* Romance of Old 
Letters’’—“‘ Listen” —‘‘ It makes no difference now”— 
** Reunited’’—‘* Boarding Round”—and “ Lines.” 

We must decline the following: ‘‘ Blind’—“ But a 
Dream’’—‘‘ The Battle’’—*‘ The loved ones gone before’’— 
‘*Woman”—‘“‘ The Lost’’—‘“ The lost Ticket’’—“‘ Night” 
—‘‘Self-examination’’—‘‘ From a leaf in an Album’”’— 
“Death” (some great thoughts and fine lines, but not 
finished poetry)—*‘‘ The lost Arts’’—‘‘ A good Bargain’”’ 
—‘‘Song’’—‘“‘ Benevolence”’ (the writer must not be dis- 
couraged ; study, perseverance, and carefulness to im- 
prove all opportunities for acquiring knowledge, will 
soon win success). 

We have other articles on hand. Several have been 
returned. In all cases where this return is expected, 
stamps to pay the postage should be inclosed. 





Health Department, 


(From Hall's Journal of Health.) 


USES OF ICE. 

In health no one ought to drink ice water, for it has 
occasioned fatal inflammations of the stomach and bow- 
els, and sometimes suddea death. The temptation to 
drink it is very great in summer; to use it at all with 
any safety the person should take but a single swallow 
at a time, take the glass from the lips for half a minate, 
then another swallow, and so on. It will be found that 
in this way it becomes disagreeable after a few mouth- 
fuls. 

To drink any ice-cold liquid at meals retards digestion, 
chills the body, and has been known to induce the most 
dangerous internal congestions. 

On the other hand, ice itself may be taken as freely as 
possible, not only without injury but with the most 
striking advantage in dangerous forms of disease. If 
broken in sizes of a pea or bean, and swallowed as freely 
as practicable, without much chewing or crushing be- 
tween the teeth, it will often be efficient in checking 
various kinds of diarrhea, and has cured violent cases 
of Asiatic cholera. 

A kind of cushion of powdered ice kept to the entire 
scalp, has allayed violent inflammations of the brain, 
and arrested fearful convulsions induced by too much 
blood there. 

Water, as cold as ice can make it, applied freely to the 
throat, neck and chest, with a sponge or cloth, very 
often affords an almost miraculous relief, and if this be 
followed by drinking copiously of the same ice-cold ele- 
ment, the wetted parts wiped dry, and the child be 
wrapped up well in the bed-clothes, it falls into a delight- 
fal and life-giving slumber. 

All inflammations, internal or external, are promptly 
subdued by the application of ice or ice water, because it 
is converted into steam and rapidly conveys away the 
extra heat, and also diminishes the quaatity of blood in 
the vessels of the part. 

A piece of ice laid on the wrist will often arrest vio- 
lent bleeding of the nose. 





HINTS ABOUT SUMMER EXCURSIONS. 


The meuns.—To all, we say, get in the first place the 
requisite funds, after having paid the newsman, the 
milkman, the butcher, the grocer, the tailor, and the 
dress maker the very last cent due; for summer is a 
hard time for them all, by reason of the general decrease 
of business, and how could you enjoy anything justly 
with money which belongs to them ? 

The costume.—Our wives and daughters Jose three- 
fourths of the pleasures of summer travel by the inex- 
cusable, the execrable perversion of true taste and com- 
mon sense, in dressing for a rail car or a steamboat as if 
they were going to a court reception. It does not seem 
that they have no more sense of the fitness of things than 
idiots. Cannot some few gentlemen have their own 
way for once, and thereby set the fashion by dressing in 
the families for a summer travel in plain, substantial 
garments, allowing no member anything beyond what 
asmall carpet-bag would contain, and which should be 
the sole article which each one was to take care of. Let 
us all “ put ourselves upon our behavior,” and not on 
our dress. 

Who are benefited.—To children and young people, 
spending the summer in the corntry may be made highly 
advantageous; but it is questionable whether those 
who have passed forty-five are not better off in their 
own homes in the city, enjoying their undisturbed rou- 
tine, and the quiet comfort which attaches to sameness 
at the change to the down hill of life. To such, an ex- 
cursion for a day or two has its advantages; but beyond 
that, it is for the most part, ordinarily, a penance and a 
bore, unless in the few eases where a “ home’’ in town 
can be exchanged for a ‘‘ home” in the country. 


HINTS ABOUT CHILDREN. 


The moral teachings should commence with the earli- 
est infancy ; the physical as soon as there is bodily loco- 
motion; the mental, meaning thereby the literary, not 
earlier than the completion of the sixth year, not even 
to the extent of learning the alphabet or repeating by 
‘* rote ;”? mere mechanical memorizing. This brain edu- 
cation is specially advised in reference only to children 
whose situation in life allows them to study until they 
are twenty-one. The children of the poor—those who 
must go to work and earn something—can with safety be- 
gin at the age of three or four years, for three reasons :— 

First. They are out in the open air nearly all the time 
during daylight. 

Second. Their food is plain and not over-abundant. 

Third. The early necessity that they should do some- 
thing for a living does not allow time for special brain 
disturbance; and any slight tendencies in that direction 
would be counteracted and repaired by the constant 
muscular activities necessary to their condition. But 
those children who will have nothing to do but “get 
their education,” up to the day of entering their twenty- 
first year, ought to do nothing for the first third of 
that perivd but to eat, and sleep, and play out of doors 
from morning till night, all the year round, except when 
rain, sleet, or snow are falling. It is the exercise daily, 
‘regardless of the weather,” which works so many 
almost miracles in the renovation of human health. 

The vanity of parents is fed by the ‘ smartness’’ of 
their children; butearly ripe, early ruined, may be said 
of all precocities. If not actually ruined, there is almost 
in all cases a sudden “giving out’’ of the mental pow- 
ers, and the prodigy of yesterday is the mediocre of to- 
day, and the non compos mentis of to-morrow. 
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Literary otices. 


Books By Mart.—Now that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, we offer our services to procure for 
our subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 





From T. B. Peterson & Broruers, Philadelphia:— 

A LIFE’S SECRET: A Story of Woman’s Revenge. By 
Mrs. Henry Wood, author of ‘The Channings,” “ East 
Lynne,”’ “The Earl’s Heirs,’’ etc. ete. Perhaps the 
greatest evidence of the success of the works of Mrs. 
Henry Wood is the rapidity with which they are being 
issued from the press. One is scarcely read before an- 
other is announced. She is, perhaps, the most popular 
romance writer of the day, having obtained a sudden 
yet not undeserved reputation. ‘A Life’s Secret” is her 
jatest work, and has been published in this country in 
advance of its appearance in England. It is also un- 
doubtedly her best. We will not spoil it for our readers 
by revealing its plot; yet we may, however, say that it 
ends happily. The author, for once, lets the nobility 
alone, introducing neither earl, lord, nor lady; and de- 
scends to professional people and tradesmen, weaving 
into the story an account of the origin and result of a 
builders’ “‘strike.”’ Price 50 cents. 

THE TWO PRIMA DONNAS: A Novel of Real Life 
By George Augustus Sala, editor of “Temple Bar,” au- 
thor of the “‘Seven Sons of Mammon,” etc. This is a 
novelette, rather than a novel, and has very little plot, 
with still less action. It is, however, one of the most 
pleasingly written books of the month, with smooth 
language, careful descriptions, and fresh ideas. L’Abbe 
Guillemot is the most affable of priests, and the little 
church where the remains of the ancestors of the Craint- 
riens rest is drawn so accurately that one can see it as if 
ina picture. Price 25 cents. 

THE STOLEN MASK; or, The Mysterious Cash Boz. 
By Wilkie Collins, author of ‘The Woman in White,” 
etc. A pleasant little romance, founded on fact, of the 
origin of the plaster ‘‘masks” of Shakspeare’s face. 
There is something really touching in his description of 
the old player, who worshipped Shakspeare, and looked 
upon John Philip Kemble as his especial prophet. Price 
25 cents. 

The Petersons have in press, and will soon issue, a 
new novel, by Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth, entitled 
“Love’s Labor Won.” It is spoken of, by those who 
have had opportunities to judge, as better even than 
her previous works. 


From J. B. Lrprrncorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

CHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOPEDIA: A Dictionary of 
Universal Knowledge for the People, on the basis of the 
latest edition of the German Conversations Lexicon. I1- 
lustrated by wood engravings and maps. This most 
carefully prepared and reliable encyclopedia has reached 
its forty-eighth part, being, we should judge, about 
one-fourth of its ultimate number. The three parts before 
us contain a quantity of valuable information, and many 
of the subjects are illustrated by engravings. Price 15 
cents per part. 

THE BOOK OF DAYS: A Miscellany of Popular An- 
VOL. Lxv.—16 


| tiquities in connection with the Calendar. Parts 2 and 3. 
We have before us a work, new to us in plan, which 
promises to rank next to an encycloped.a in usefulness. 
It is issued in numbers in pamphlet form, and when 
completed, will make a work of two or three large vol- 
umes. It takes each day in the year, giving all its 
important events, and everything of an interesting cha- 
racter pertaining to it. It includes in its information 
matter connected with the church calendar, phenomena 
of the seasonal changes, popular notions and observances 
in regard to times and seasons, notable events, biogra- 
phies and anecdotes, articles of popular archeology 
tending to illustrate the progress of civilization, litera- 
ture, ete., and curious fugitive and inedited pieces. It 
is printed in plain type, and is illustrated by a number 

-of wood engravings. Each part contains sixty-four 
pages, and is published at 20 cents per part. 


From Car.tox, New York, through T. B, Perrrson 
& Broruess, Philadelphia :— 

LES MISERABLES. Fuantine: A Novel. By Victor 
Hugo. Translated from the original French by Chas. E. 
Wilbour. The world has been benefited by the death of 
a single obscure individual in France. The story runs 
that for twenty-five years Victor Hugo has suppressed 
his ‘‘ Les Miserables,’ on account of some difficulty with 
his publisher; and now, upon the decease of the latter, 
the most remarkable book of the age is suffered to be 
made public. We should say books, rather, for there 
are a series of five, treating of the same theme, and, if we 
may judge by the titles of the subsequent ones, all con- 
nected in story. Hugo has attempted the great work of 
showing how society is itself responsible, in a measure, 
for its criminals, by its treatment of those who have 
made a single false step. ‘‘Fantine” is the first of the 
series of these books, and has for its hero and heroine 





Jean Valjean, a convict just from the galleys, and Fan- 
tine, an unfortunate woman. Though treating of cha- 
racters and subjects abhorred and forbidden, there is 
nothing in the book which can disgust the reader, or 
which panders to depraved tastes. It is, in truth, writ 
ten in most beautiful and chaste style, though its beanty 
is somewhat marred by itsindifferent English translation. 
In his attempts to heal the festering wounds of society 
he probes deeply and unhesitatingly, and in consequence 
we shall not be surprised to hear some crying out, and 
see some shrinking at his touch. But this to the skilful 
physician is the more certain sign of disease. If books 
can effect anything, it seems that the influence of this for 
good must be measureless. The first portion of ‘‘ Fan- 
tine’’ is devoted toa brief sketch of M. Myriel, Bishop 
of D—, a person who has a passive influence rather 
than an active part in the events narrated. It isa model 
of a biography, and aside from the rest of the book will 
be read with interest by all who can appreciate a cha- 
racter so simple-minded and overflowing with benevo- 
lence as he. For Hugo, whether he has drawn from 
real life or not, has clustered around the bishop all the 
virtues that he could conceive as belonging to a good 
and truly great man. As sequels to ‘‘ Fantine,’’ ‘‘ Co- 
sette”’ and’the books following wil! be anxiously looked 
for, and cannot be issued tvo soon. Price, paper, 50 
cents ; cloth, $1 00. 

LYRICS FOR FREEDOM; and other Poems. Under 
the auspices of the Continental Club. A collection of 
poems by different members of the Continental Club, 
which are, according to the opinion of the Secretary of 
the Club, good, bad, and indifferent. They are upon 
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every subject that bears any relation to war in general, 
and the present warin particular; and of every variety, 
from a funeral dirge to a humorous address from Jona- 
than to John Bull. Price $1 00. 

ARTEMUS WARD, HIS BOOK. With many comic 
illustrations. Artemus Ward is the most original bu- 
morist of the day, completely casting all rivals in the 
shade. He is, in American literature, what Doesticks 
attempted to be, and wight perhaps have been, if he had 
not stranded on the shoal of vulgarity, and finally gone 
down in the muddy waters of commonplace nonsense. 
The sketches of the ‘‘ wax figger man’’ have been exceed- 
ingly popalar in the newspapers, and now that the best 
are collected in book form, they cannot prove less ac- 
ceptable to public taste. Price $1 00. 

WHY PAUL FERROLL KILLED HIS WIFE. A 
Novel. By the author of “‘ Paul Ferroill.”” Several years 
ago Mrs. Clive published a book called “‘ Paul Ferroll,”’ 
in which the hero murdered his wife without apparent 
cause. Suddenly the authoress seems to awake to a 
sense of the necessity for some explanation, and a second 
book is written as an introduction to the first, in which 
the public are informed why he killed her. Mrs. Clive 
makes out a very fair case against the woman, but we 
think hardly a sufficient justification for her murder. 
It is quite an absorbing story. Price, paper, 5) cents; 
cloth, $1 00. 

From D. Appieton & Co., New York, through W. P. 
HazArD, Philadelphia:— 

REPLIES TO “ESSAYS AND REVIEWS.” By the 
Revs. E. M. Goulburn, D.D., H. J. Rose, B.D., C. A. 
Heurtley, D. D., W. J. Ivens, D. D., G. Rorison, M. A., 
A. W. Haddan, B. D., Chr. Wordsworth, D.D. With a 
preface by the Lord Bishop of Oxford. This is the 
second volume reprinted in this country (we do not 
know how many have appeared in England), which the 
celebrated ‘“‘ Essays and Reviews” of a year or two since 
has called out. In this there are seven essays, each 
written by different persons, and each in reply to one of 
the original essays and reviews. The publishers of the 
book themselves made selection of the writers, and each 
has written independently of the others. The various 
subjects are treated ably, and the volume will be joy- 
fully received throughout the Christian world, as doing 
much toward building up that faith in religion which 
the original work attempted to destroy with such seem- 
ing ruthlessness, 

JOURNAL OF ALFRED ELY, a Prisoner of War in 
Richmond. Edited by Charles Lanman. This is a book 
something similar to the one entitled “Prison Life at 
Richmond,” giving a full relation, in journal form, of 
the capture and detention of Alfred Ely among the rebels, 
The book is embellished by a fine portrait of the author. 
Price $1 00. 

FIRST LESSONS IN MECHANICS; with Practical 
Application. Designed for the Use of Schools. By W. 
E. Worthen. The title of this book is sufficiently ex- 
planatory of its character. 


From Ropert Carter & Broruers, New York,through 
Wa. 8. & ALFrep Martin, Philadelphia :— 

THE CHRISTIAN SABBATH: its History, Authority, 
Duties, Benefits, and Civil Relations. A Series of Dis- 
courses. By the Rey. N. L. Rice, D. D.; the Rey. Wil- 
liam Hague, D. D. ; the Rev. Harvey D. Ganse; the Rev. 
William Adams, D. D.; the Rey. Alexander H. Vinton, 
D.D. With a Sketch of the Sabbath Reform, by the 





Secretary of the New York Sabbath Committee, The 
title tells the subject and describes the character of these 
sermons, preached in the city of New York during the 
winter of 1862. Those who wish te strengthen their 
own faith in God’s commands to keep the Sabbath Day 
holy, will find in this work ample reasons, eloquently 
and powerfully set forth. The publishers have been 
liberal with plain large type, and this ic a great boon in 
these days of much reading. It should have a large 
sale. 

STORIES ON THE PARABLES. By A.L.0O.E. The 
Black Cliff. The Broken Chain, ete. Likeall the writings 
by this author (whose real name is still unknown), these 
stories for the young and unlearned are among the very 
best sent forth. There is nothing wanting in interest or 
morals, 

From C. M. Saxtox, New York :— 

OPEN AIR GRAPE CULTURE; a Practical Treatise 
on the Garden and Vineyard Culture of the Vine, and the 
Manufacture of Domestic Wine. Designed for the Use of 
Amateurs and others in the Northern and Middle States. 
Profusely illustrated with new engravings and carefully 
executed designs, verified by direct practice. By John 
Phin, author of essays on “Open Air Grape Culture,”’ to 
which was awarded the first premium of the American 
Institute. To which is added a selection of examples of 
American vineyard practice, and a carefully prepared 
description of the celebrated Thomery system of grape 
culture. The title of this book is so complete that little 
need be added. The aim of the work has been to collect 
all possible information in regard to the subject of grape 
culture, and modify and adapt it to our own climate and 
wants, and explain and simplify it sufficiently to make 
it of practical advantage. A second volume is promised 
to treat of the same matter. 

From E. D. Barker, New York :— 

THE PULPIT AND ROSTRUM. The Sabbath, and its 
Relations to the State. A Sermon, by Rey. Alexander H. 
Vinton, D.D. The concluding discourse of the ‘Sab- 
bath Series,’’ delivered in St. George’s Church, New York, 
March 9, 1862. Price 10 cents. 


From J. E. Tittox & Co., Boston:— 

AGNES AND THE LITTLE KEY. By her Father. 

BERTHA AND HER BAPTISM. By the same author. 

CATHARINE. By the author of Agnes. 

We have given a sketch of “‘ Agnes’’ at pages 195-6: 
whoever is interested in that book will be in earnest to 
read the other two. You will not be disappointed. Each, 
in its way, isa finished work, containing the pearls of 
truth polished and strung with such perfect beauty of 
thought and illustration that the heart of the reader will 
be taken captive by the charms of life shown thus within 
the power of the good in all classes of the people. At 
this time, when so much suffering and sorrow are abroad 
in the land, when so many ‘‘bereaved parents” are 
weeping over their lost sons, the pride and hope of the 
household, we do not know of any book, excepting ai- 
ways the Brexe, that will show more truly how this 
grief can beturned to submission and made the means of 
promoting not only the real improvement of soul, but 
the happiness of all who, like the parents of the lovely 
** CATHARINE,” believe in the Saviour and trust the pro- 
mises of Divine Love. These books are remarkable for 
the interest with which the author has invested subjects 
that we must at some time contemplate; Death here and 
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the Life tocome! The duties of the Christian areshown 
to be the best pleasures of man and woman. One acene 
from “‘ Bertha,” ‘The Road-side Baptism,” is a pearl of 
price which the reader will keep, never be forgotten. 
There is nothing dull, nothing gloomy, nothing secta- 
rian; but all who have the desire to know what true 
love to God and love to man really mean will find en- 
joyment as well as profit in these books. To women 
their worth is inestimable. 


From Tickyor & Freips, Boston, through Peterson 
& Broruers, Philadelphia :— 

RAVENSHOE. By Henry Kingsley, author of “ Geof- 
frey Hamlyn.’’ This book has been laid upon our table 
at so late a date that we have found time to do no more 
than turn a few leaves. Therefore we cannot pretend to 
give it anything like a fair notice. It is well written, 
and promises to be interesting. It is a story of English 
life. 











Gaden's rm-Chair, 


Ovr Aveust PLate.—‘ Daniel Webster at the Tomb of 
Shakspeare.”” We were induced to have this beautiful 
design made by that accomplished artist, Schussele, 
from reading the following extract from a lecture, deli- 
vered some time since, by James T. Fields, Esq., of 
Boston. We think the likeness a good one, and it has 
been so pronounced :— 

“To peruse the plays of the great poet on the very 
spots where the scenes are laid is one of the most satis- 
factory incidents ina traveller's journey abroad. ‘Romeo 
and Juliet’ read in the open air of Verona, on a quiet 
summer evening; ‘Julius Caesar’ amid the ruins of 
Roman temples; ‘The Merchant of Venice’ while lean- 
ing over the bridge of the Rialto; and ‘Othello’ while 
floating in a gondola in and out of the watery streets of 
the Fairy City ; and those noble historical plays in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and France, on the very spots where 
events had time and place—this is to enjoy to the top of 
your bent the magic of the poet’s mind. One of ourown 
great statesmen, than whom no one living knows better 
than he knew every hidden or discovered beauty of 
Shakspeare, while in other lands, is said to have gone 
about with a searching glance for every spot hallowed 
by the poet’s genius which came in his path of travel. 
One who had the high privilege to be with him in his 
rambles about England—himself one of the most honored 
of the living writers of Europe—spoke thus,” said the 
lecturer, “in my own hearing, of our great patriot, now 
lying in his new-made grave by the side of the sounding 
sea. ‘I have seen,’ said he, ‘all the prominent members 
of that splendid galaxy which shone so proudly emi- 
nent during the trial of Warren Hastings—Burke, Fox, 
Sheridan these eyes have beheld in all their majesty of 
genius. But I have seen another and a kindred spirit, 
during my old age, whose presence filled and satisfied 
my imagination more than all or any of these whose 
forms I have just recalled—a man who, had he been 
born in England, would have founded a peerage, and 
taken his seat highest, next the throne. A few years 
ago, I saw Daniel Webster standing at the grave of 
Shakspeare, and heard him solemnly recite, as we stood 
in Stratford Church, Hamlet's soliloquy on immortality ! 
The most splendid specimen of power and dignity then 
walking this planet I saw beside the tomb of that most 
majestic mouarch of mind. As your great countryman 








reverently uncovered that noble forehead, and gazed 
with a look fraught with the deepest meaning on the 
hallowed shrine before us, I thought that nevcr before, 
since the Bard of Avon died, had his grave been looked 
on by a more commanding spirit.’ That, indeed, was 
no common grouping around the Stratford monument— 
Webster at the tomb of Shakspeare!”’ 

We must add the following anecdote of Webster, 
which is too good to be lost—“ from grave to gay :""— 


AN INCIDENT IN THE EARLY LIFE OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 


Men at some times are masters of their fates. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


In Mr. Webster’s boyhood there lived in his native 
town a man by the name of Hammond, a rough, uncul- 
tivated, but kind-hearted, honest fellow—half farmer 
and half backwoodsman. Hammond's boys were ex- 
pert in gunning and fishing, and Mr. Webster, who 
always had an especial fondness for such sports, was 
often accompanied by them in his excursions, and became 
well acquainted with the family. 

After a time the Hammonds emigrated to some wild 
region near the Canada frontier, and for several years 
Mr. Webster lost all traces of them; but during one of 
his college vacations a desire to see his old friends again 
determined him to search them out. After some trouble, 
he succeeded in discovering their place of abode, and a 
somewhat fatiguing journey brought him to the log 
cabin of the eccentric old wanderer, who had fixed his 
residence as far as possible from the settlements, which 
were becoming too densely populated to suit his ideas 
of comfortable life. Hammond and his good dame, with 
their stout boys, were of course delighted to meet Mr. 
Webster again, and the rude hospitalities of the cabin 
were extended with open hands. The family was poor, 
much poorer than he had expected to find it, but not the 
less cheerful and happy were its members. 

Supper was at once provided by the kind hostess, for, 
said Hammond, “‘Dan’l’s hungry, and we must do the 
best we can for him, wife.’’ Young Webster had a keen 
appetite, and enjoyed the meal ; but for the first time in 
his life partook of a dish which even Parker, with all 
his ingenuity and originality in providing tempting 
entrées, never would have dreamed of. This was nothing 
more or less than grass fried in lard, which formed the 
principal portion of the meal. 

The “fodder” having been duly discussed and cleared 
away, Hammond entered into conversation with Mr. 
Webster, and among other things was anxious to know 
what pursuit his young friend designed to follow. Mr. 
Webster replied that he had not definitely made up his 
mind, but supposed he should be either a physician, a 
minister, or a lawyer. 

“Dan’l,” said Hammond, “you’ve a good head, and 
can make a figure in the world, if you don't throw your 
chances away. Now, I have some experience, though I 
haven’t much larnin’, and I'll give you a bit of advice 
for old acquaintance sake. Don’t you go to bein’ a doctor ; 
it’s hard work gettin’ up of nights, and trottin’ round 
with those eternal saddle-bags. Nor I wouldn't be a 
minister, neither; it’s a poor kind of livin’, and you'd 
be tired of this everlasting preachin’; and as for the 
lawyers, they're all infernal rascals. Now, Dan'l, I'll 
tell ye how ye can make a fortin’, and won't charge 
nothin’ for it, neither—be a conjuror ; Dan'l, be a con- 
juror. You’re just the right sort of chap for conjurin’, 
and them fellows make a power of money. A good 
many of the people lose their cows, and there's a way to 
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tell how they've gone. I don’t know how; but you’ve 
book larnin’, and can find out and know everything, 
jist as these chaps do, and, besides, you can tell fortias. 
Take my advice, Dan’l, and be a conjuror.”’ 

Mr. Webster was greatiy diverted, but took care not 
to offend his worthy old friend, who was exceedingly 
earnest and sincere in giving his simple views. He 
promised to reflect, and decide carefully. After partak- 
ing again of fried grase at breakfast, he took an affec- 
tionate leave. Hammond’s parting words were, ‘“‘ Don’t 
forget, Dan’l; conjuring’s the thing for you.”—Boston 
Journal. 

Kirtatinxy Hovss.—Mr. Brodhead, the courteous and 
attentive proprietor of this establishment, announces 
that his house is now open for the reception of visitors. 
The Delaware Water Gap is one of the most attractive 
and delightful places in the United States, and the Kit- 
tatinny is a most comfortable and home-like hotel. 


PENNSYLVANIA CENTRAL RAILROAD.—One of the most 
gigantic results of modern enterprise is apparent in the 
Pennsylvania Central Railroad Company, which, under 
the management of its efficient directors, promises soon 
to take its place far in advance of any railway corpora- 
tion on the continent, in the extent of line controlled 
and vastness of its corporate powers. The history of 
the growth of this road from its beginning, in 1846, when 
its original charter contemplated a line only from Har- 
risburg to Pittsburg, up to the present time would 
occupy fartoo much space. But now the company have 
a complete line through the entire length of Pennsylva- 
nia, with numerous short branch lines, and control of 
the operations of the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne, and Chicago 
road. Besides this, a lease has been taken in perpetuity, 
during the past year, of the Sunbury and Erie road, a 
line of nearly three hundred miles, of which about one- 
half is already completed. In such energetic hands, 
this long contemplated and much needed route is certain 
of early completion. 

The business on the Pennsylvania Central has steadily 
increased from year to year since its opening. Each 
year has seen more tons woved, more passengers car- 
ried, and a consequent improvement of income over the 
one preceding. There have been no fluctuations in its 
stocks, such as have characterized many other compa- 
nies; but they have been uniformly good, and at this 
moment are worth their full face in United States trea- 
sury notes, silver, or gold, The company have regularly 
from the first paid dividends of six per cent. per annum, 
from the net earnings of the road ; and have at the same 
time had ample means to pursue their plans of extension 
and improvement. 

From statistics of the different railroad companies for 
the year 1861 it is seen that the increase of receipts from 
all sources on the Pennsylvania Central is over a mil- 
lion of dollars more than the increase of receipts on the 
New York Central. This shows that the Pennsylvania 
Central Railroad is rapidly extending in business, and 
taking its place in importance among the roads of the 
country. It also shows that its affairs are in the right 
hands, and that the company have reason to feel satisfied 
with the prudence and judgment of its officers. Its plan 
of operations seems to be a consolidation of a through 
trunk line from the seaboard to the commercial centres 
of the West; and the day cannot be far distant when it 
will become the eastern portion of a continental central 
route between the two great oceans of the world. 














OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 


New Music by the Editor.—We have just published, at 
25 cents each, two new songs, arranged with easy piano 
accompaniment, to which we would ask the attention of 
our readers. The first is Fleuve du Tage, or Beautiful 
Valley. The other is entitled At the Gate— 


“Tap, tap, tap, at the gate he came.”’ 


Those who wish can order these with the three songs as 
follows, which have already become popular: O Lady, 
Touch those Chords Again, Poor Ben the Piper, and The’ 
Passing Bell, or Home Returning from the Wars. We 
will send the five for $1. 

New Military Quadrille.—Firth, Pond, & Co., New 
York, publish a splendid new composition of some length 
—U. 8. Army Calls, by R. Stoepel. This is especially 
adapted to the present time. It has a handsome colored 
lithographic title; sixteen pages, 75 cents. They also 
publish Estratour Galop, by Helmsmuller, very pretty, 
25 cents. La Gentillesse, Morceau brillant, by Gehring, 
30. The Volunteer’s Farewell, nocturn, pictorial title, 
35. Also the following songs, etc.: Forget Thee, ballad 
by Balfe, 25. In my Mountain Valley, from Benedict's 
Lily of Killarney, 25. Washington and our Country, 
new patriotic song, 40. Standard of Freedom, by J. R. 
Thomas, author of Cottage by the Sea, 35. As Pants the 
Hart, beautiful sacred song and chorus, same author, 
30 cents. 

New Music from 0. Ditson & Co.—Bear them Home 
Tenderly, touching ballad of the battle-field, 25. Keep 
the Heart Light as you Can, 25. I Love them Yet, or 
The Home of my Childhood, by Glover, 25. Also Chant 
du Berger, a fine study, 25. Farewell, beautiful nocturn 
by Riche, 25. Fort Donelson, Military Divertimento, Ly 
Vireck, 35. Pastorelle e Cavigliere, a delightful stady 
for the advanced performer, by the distinguished Gotts- 
chalk, 13 pages, 60 cents. Battle of Roanoke Island, a 
spirited descriptive battle-piece, one of Chas. Grobe's 
best compositions, with handsome colored title, 60 cents. 

From J. H. Hidley, Aany.—Young Soldier’s Return, 
Polka Militaire. Good Luck Quickstep. Schrieber's 
Band Drum Polka. Three fine military compositions, 
25 cents each. Victory March, spirited, and appropriate 
to the time, by Otto Fox, 35. Red Coat Polka, by War- 
ren, beautiful military piece, with colored title, 50. Le 
Triomphe, Grand Galop, by Gockel, with portrait, 50. 

From Horace Waters, New York.—Seyen Soas Galop, 
performed in the popular burlesque, 35. Music Box 
Galop, by Herring, 35. L’Etoile de la Mer, Valse, 35. 
Brilliant variations by Cull on the Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner, 40. Our Generals’ Quickstep, Grafuella, with co- 
lored vignette of all the generals, 50 cents. Comct 
Schottische, 52. Spirit Polka, 25. Union Valse, La 
Grassa, 25. General Scott’s Farewell, march, 25. Vol- 
unteer’s Polka, by Goldbecke, 25. 

Also songs and ballads, each 25 cents: Brave MeClel- 
lan is our Leader Now. Johnny’s so Bashful, by A. 
Cull. Shall we Know Each Other There, same. Plea- 
sant Words for All. Always Look on the Sunny Side. 
Rock me to Sleep. By the Lone River. Hark, the Sig- 
nal. Three Cheers forour Banner. There isa Beautiful 
World. A Penny for your Thoughts. Little Jenny 
Dow. Why have my Loved Ones Gone? A Dream of 
my Mother Land; and I Will be True to Thee. All 
beautiful; the last five by Stephen C. Foster. 

All musical correspondence and orders for music to be 
addressed to Philadelphia, to the Musical Editor, 

J. Starr Hoiitoway. 
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Marinette, Wis., April 2, 1862. 

Dear Mr. Goper: Sitting here in my far northern 
home, this dreary, dreary day, I bethonught me of my 
long indebtedness to you ; and wondering what I could 
write that would be pleasing and interesting to youand 
the many readers of your Book, the idea came to me 
that perhaps a picture of the Menomonee of nine years 
ago, compared with the present, might not be all unin- 
teresting. 

A pen and ink picture of our (then) new home in the 
far West! It seemed to mea sad change from the sunny 
valley of the Susquehanna. But it was a pretty place; 
the house stood on a broad bluff overlooking the river; 
at our left, halfa mile away, and on the opposite side of 
the river, those long, low, irregular buildings were the 
‘old water mills,’’ where, night and day, the saws 
kept up their ceaseless din; the other buildings grouped 
about were the boarding-house for the men without fa- 
milies, the store, the barns, and the lowly roof-trees 
called home by those of the laborers who were blessed 
with wife and children. Following the river bank, 
you see here and there a house, with its chickens, cows, 
and pigs, and round all, like a dark frame round some 
large, grand old painting, frowns the dim forest. The 
river here is broad and beautiful, and dotted with 
little islands green as a fairy’s ring and almost as small, 
and it sweeps away in calm, majestic flow till it is lest 
in the restless waters of the bay, just visible far away 
to the right, where the sun first bids us good-morning. 
How I love the ever-changing waters of that green old 
bay! There is such sympathy there for the unquiet 
heart. How like some great human grief seem the rise 
and fall of those never quiet waters, always heaving, 
moaning, swelling, as if some great agony were pent 
within that giant breast! It soothes me inexpressibly, 
when weary and restless, to watch the play of the 
waves. I could sit for hours in a dreamy reverie which 
their restlessness induces. When we first came here, it 
seemed to me that I should always be homesick for the 
hills, but each year as it passes makes me more in love 
with the bay. If Iam a few days where I cannot see it, 
I grow restless and unhappy ; and when it is bound in 
its ice fetters, as now, I grow so weary, weary. 

Away up this beautiful river is what was then the 

“Forest primeval 


Where the lofty pines and the hemlocks 
Were standing like Druids of old.” 


Alas! I fear the unfeeling luambermen have made sad 
havoc with those forest kings. They told us of cas- 
cades and waterfalls rivalling Trenton and Genesee 
in beauty and grandeur. Ah! how dearly I would love 
te see those beauties ere civilization has spoiled them! 
But there is no way but by pushing a canoe up many, 
many miles, making a portage where the river is shal- 
low and the “‘rapids’’ too swift. Then, we must sleep 
in open air, or in the tents or “bough house’’—how 
would you like that? I expect we must wait till a 
railroad has opened up to us these beauties of nature. 
Ah! how many changes will come to us all ere that! 
But come, now, and look with meagain. Our present 
home is a neat white cottage, with a veranda, standing 
on the same bluff, only a few rods below our first home 
on the grand old Menomonee. We have lived up the 
river, and down the river, on both sides; but have 
come back where we look out on the same country as at 
first. But how changed! The old mills are burned 
down and the last vestige of them washed away ; the 
barns, the boarding-house, and store, with a very few 
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other roofs, are standing, but all has a deserted, forlorn 
look. But look farther down on that bold bluff. Along 
the river the forest has disappeared, and neat, comfort- 
able homes have sprung up. The “ Lair’ (though de- 
serted of the lions) stands over them, and it is a lovely 
place. And look away to the left. In summer we can 
see the smoke of five mills from ourfront porch. Mene 
Haune is quite a village; I expect every winter to hear 
that she has applied for a charter—these western towus 
are so ambitious. 

Now the ice is in the river, so you cannot see how the 
piers, and booms, and piles have obstructed navigation 
and spoiled the beauty. When the mills were above us, 
there was nothing in the way of fair sailing from the 
mouth three miles up the river, except those beautiful 
islands. Now they are going to take one of them fora 
lumber yard! Ah, well, ‘‘no great loss without some 
gain: We have a daily boat from the city of Green 
Bay during the season of navigation, and a good winter 
road. In those days we had only two mails per month, 
and sometimes they were dreadfully behind time. Soon 
we shall hear the shriek of the locomotive; then we 
we will shake hands with Philadelphia, all rail from 
Green Bay to the Atlantic. Ever faithfully yours, 

MENOMONBE SUE. 





PEMBERTON SQUARE ENGLISH AND FrexcH BoaRDING 
axyp Day Scnuoo. ror Youne Lapies, 26 Pemberton 
Square, Boston, Mass., Rey. Gzorak Gannett, A. M., 
Principal. Twelve Professors and Teachers ; number of 
family pupils limited totwenty. This school furnishes 
unsurpassed facilities for the acquisition of conversa- 
tional French, and the best instruction in every depart- 
ment of female culture. Being one of the first that 
inaugurated, it is now zealously carrying forward the 
work of physical education, under the direction of Dio 
Lewis, M.D. To a limited number of pupils it also 
offers a pleasant home and all needful attentions. 

Tue Pratteville News sends us the following poetical 
notice :— 


Swift as the weeks and months roll round, 
And seasons go and come, 

This Queen of monthlies is always found 
In our ‘own dear happy home." 


Our wife and daughters dearly prize 
This Book so chaste and fine, 

And o’er its leaves, with eager eyes, 
They read through every line. 


Then who would not at once subscribe 
For this matchless magazine ? 

’Tis the book of books to the fair young bride, 
Or older ones, I ween. 


Its fashion plates are just the thing 
To keep one in the fashion ; 

Its reading, too, will always bring 
Knowledge to the million. 

Three dollars will this book obtain 
For eighteen sixty-two; (1862) 

To Godey send your money then, 
And it will come to you. 


Direct—L. A. Godey, Chestnut Street, 
Number 323, 

In the city of Philadelphia, 
State of Pennsylvania. 

Succession or SAME AND SIMILAR SounDs.—Repeat the 
following three times in succession without a mistake: 
I saw five brave maids, sitting on five broad beds, braid- 
ing broad braids. I said to those five brave maids, sitting 
on five broad beds, braiding broad braids: Braid broad 
braids, brave maids. 
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PARIS CORRESPONDENCE.—Our gay season has closed 
with a grand crash of miniature balls and official fes- 
tivities, of a more than usually magnificent description. 
Two bal costumes, given at the Minister of State’s aud the 
President of the Corps Legislatif, at which about 2000 
people were present, have attracted great attention. 
Both the Emperor and Empress were present at the for- 
mer in domino, with the Prince Imperial dressed asa 
Frevch marquis. The latter ball, however, bore away 
the palm for splendor and ingenuity of toilet. The fol- 
lowing description of a few of the costumes, by the hand 
of a lady who was herself a chief actor in the gay scene, 
may amuse some of your fair readers :— 

Madame de Morny herself received her guests in a 
magnificent Chinese costume, composed of two or three 
tunics of rich silks of well contrasted colors, embroid- 
ered in flowers and fanciful designs of the gayest tints. 
The dress was made high to the throat, round which and 
the shoulders were thrown rich necklaces and ornaments 
of immense value. The costume reached down to the 
ankles, in that respect forming a striking contrast to the 
greater number of toilets present, which were chiefly 
remarkable for being in the nude style, leaving much 
more of the feet and ankles to be seen than is usual in 
the ordinary dress of theday. Madame de Morny’s feet, 
though not perhaps actually of Chinese dimensions, cid 
not disgrace the character of the attire. Her hair was 
turned up in front into a sort of cushion, and was lite- 
rally strewed with diamonds, flowers, and tufts of fea- 
thers, and the whole effect, though strange and fanciful, 
was becoming and pleasing to the eye. Madame Wal- 
ewski, as a Forense de Cartes (fortune-teller), had on a 
bizarred costume of white satin, embroidered all over 
with cards in gay colors. At the lower part, above a 
gold band, were embroidered a row of eyes. The corsage 
was ornamented with seguins and hieroglyphics, and 
in front were the outspread wings of a bat. The head- 
dress was elaborately composed of embroidered cards, 
surmounting a gold band covered with hieroglyphics. 
The cost of this elaborate dress was 3000 francs. A Mme. 
Tolstol, a Russian lady, had on a charming costume 
called nuit d’hiver (a winter’s night), upon which much 
ingenuity had been expended. A white satin dress was 
ornamented at the lower part with a wreath of dead 
leaves, above which flames were represented in embroid- 
ery. A tunic of the lightest gauze was thrown over the 
whole, sprinkled with white marabout feathers to imi- 
tate the falling snow, but which was so light and trans- 
parent as to allow the flames of the wiuter fire and the 
dead leaves to be visible throngh it. The headdress on 
one side consisted of a small fagot from which flames 
were issuing, and on the other dead leaves, while mara- 
bout feathers floated down the back. Mme. Bartholdy, 
who had figured as “ Undine” at Mme. Walewski's ball, 
was dressed ina very perfect costume of an Egyptian, or 
rather a representation of the Sphynx, the ornaments, 
ete., having been carefully copied from Egyptian jewelry 
in London, in the British Museum. Two Spanish-Ame- 
rican sisters were striking—the one as a Bohemienne, or 
gipsy, the other as a “star... Mme. Pereina, a lovely 
Brazilian, personified an “angel; Mme. de Peire, a 
well-known beauty, wore & fantastic dress, and called 
herself mode de l’avenir (future fashions) ; a yellow satin 
skirt, covered with carrots and vegetables of every de- 
scription, and of prodigious dimensions, caricatured very 
successfully the ruling passion for material decoration. 
Amongst the male characters, by far the most amusing 
was that of Une poule qui pond, a “hen laying eggs,” 











assumed by M. de Choiseuil, who, with an appropriate 
“*head’’ and “ tail,”’ and a basket on his arm, distributed 
Easter eggs and bon mots for the benefit of all the com- 
pany, who crowded round him during the evening. His, 
or rather, perhaps, oue should say her, eggs were worth 
having, too, forthey opened, and ifnot absolutely golden, 
were filled with those pretty trifles and elegancies which 
ladies admire and covet. His success was complete, and 
his assumed character the best sustained throughout the 
entertainment. 


Mespames Martin & THoman, of 94744 Broadway, 
New York, are constantly receiving new styles of fancy- 
work. They are always ready to give instructions in 
all the different varieties of knitting, canvas, and cro- 
chet work. All orders are promptly executed, and the 
materials are all of the best. We would suggest to all 
lovers of fancy-work to pay them a visit, as they are so 
obliging, and do their utmost to give satisfaction. They 
have opened a depot for the summer at the corner of 
Catherine and Touro Streets, Newport, R. I. Their 
establishment will be invaluable to the lady visitors of 
that celebrated resort. 


Tue word Timbuctoo, supposed to be rhymeless, was 
once mated by a London professor of mathematics, who 
was challenged to find a rhyme for it, in the following :— 

“TfL were a cassaowary, 
On the sands of Timbuctoo, 
I would eat a missionary, 
Skin, and bones, and hymn-book too!" 





Tue Virtves or Borax.—The washerwomen of Hol- 
land and Belgium, so proverbially clean, and who get 
up their linen so beautifully white, use refined borax as 
a washing powder, instead of soda, in the proportion of 
one large handful of borax powder to about ten gallons 
of boiling water; they save in soap nearly half. All the 
large washing establishments adopt the same mode. 
For laces, cambries, ete., an extra quantity of the pow- 
der is used, and for crinolines (requiring to be made 
stiff) a strong solution is necessary. Borax being a 
neutral salt, does not in the slightest degree injure the 
texture of the linen; its effect is to soften the hardest 
water, and therefore, it should be kept on every toilet 
table. To the taste it is rather sweet ; it is used for clean- 
ing the hair, is an excellent dentifrice, and in hot coun- 
tries is used in combination with tartaric acid and 
bicarbonate of soda as a cooling beverage. Good tea 
cannot be made with hard water; all water may be made 
soft by adding a teaspoonful of borax powder to an or- 
dinary sized kettle of water, in which it should boil, 
The saving in the quantity of tea used will be at least 
one-fifth. 


NumBERLEess are the “‘ methods,” says a Paris corre- 
spondent, of “learning English without a master” placed 
before the French public at this moment. The pronun- 
ciation is of course the great stumbling-block, and it is 
to overcome this difficulty that the Méthod Glashin, “ ap- 
proved by the University,” is offered to French students 
of our vernacular. The following is a specimen of the sup- 
posed English equivalent for the correspondent French 
phrases: ‘‘Goudd morninne, seur—Ai amm verré ouel, 
zhannke Godhe—Ainnd you, seur, aou ar you?—(note, 
familiar) — Verré ouel—Aiammverréhappé to si you 
ouel.” “If you read the above pronunciation to an 
Englishman,” say the directions, “‘and he understands 
you, you may rest assured that you possess the veritable 
English accent, so difficult to acquire.” 








oe me eee. 
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A DRAMATIC CHARADE IN THREE ACTS. 
COURAGE. 
BY BELPHEGOR, 
Dramatis Persone. 


Doctie CCCXVI., King of No-where. 

CurDELLoN, a Knight. 

Bowpown, a Courtier. 

RuNFAST, «@ Messenger. 

Paincess Loviretta, daughter of King Doeile. 
Lorps, Lapies, KNi@uTs, BTC. 


ACT I.—COUR- (CUR-) 


Scene—The Palace. Kixa Doctis on throne, attended by 
CurpreLeox, Bowpown, and Courtiers. Noise of dis- 
tunt voices heard ; the King rises. 


King. What dreadful noise doth break upon our ear? 
Louder it grows and seemingly more near. 
It cannot be a riot; in this town 
For ninety years a riot’s been unknown. 
As Frenchmen have it, I am not sang peur, 
So that strange noises quite affect mon ceeur. 
Ah! if assassin’s knife should mark my fate— 
Bowdown. My liege! a man’s dismounting at the gate ; 
Foaming and smoking is his breathless steed, 
And where he’s plied the spurs I see it bleed; 
Covered with dust his clothes—he comes this way! 


Enter Ruxrast hastily; he throws himself before the 
King. 
King. Why, what’sthe matter? Speak, what would’st 
{thou say ? 
Run. O mighty king! you're ruined, lost, undone— 
King. What! stocks ain't down? 


Run. Worse! 

King. No one has run 
Away with my dear daughter? 

Run. Worse by far! 


King. Ha! has some foreign pow’r declared a war? 
Run. Worse! 
King. Speak, slave, speak! destruction on your head ! 
My defunct queen ain’t risen from the dead? 
Run. No, no, your majesty ; far worse; the town 
Is threatened by that dog of ill renown, 
The dragon-monster, whose rapacious jaws 
Munch men and women, houses, churches, stores. 
Q King. Callout my army! thecur’s blood shall be shed. 
uick! 
Run. Sire, I grieve to say your army’s fled. 
King. Filed! and left me here! perdition snatch ’em! 
I ‘ll strike their heads off—when I catch ‘em. 
Must I, a king, be made a foul dog’s prey? 
Hence horrible and unreal thought, away! 
But something must be done; who kills the thing 
Shall be rewarded by a grateful king. 
Of some unheard-of island he ‘11 be made 
The gev’rnor, and more he shali be paid 
Ten thousand dollars from my private coffer. 
Does no one jump at such a gen’rous offer? 
Dare I believe my eyes? Will no one go? 
What, no one? then fall Cesar, 0, 0, 0! 


Enter Princess Lovurerta. 


Prin. What woeful noise makes pris’ners of my ears? 
How ’s this? my royal father bathed in tears! 
King. Oh! daughter, daughter, we are lost, undone; 
That cursed cur of curs beneath the sun, 
The monster, dragon, dog, or what you will, 
Does threaten your poor parient to kill. 
My army's fled, and there ’s no knight so bold 
To fight the thing for love of king or gold. 
So ‘tis as plain as five and five make ten 
I'll be chawed up. 0, 0! 
Prin. Say, are ye men 
That ye stand by and hear your sov’reign weep? 
Arouse! arouse from your lethargic sleep! 
Pall out your swords and rush upon the foe! 
Alas! they move not; my words are “ nary go.”’ 
Ah! I havea notion! who rids the land 
Of this fierce monster shal! receive my hand. 
Curdeleon. What, will you wed him? then J’ll try to 
The monster-dog ! {slay 
King. You will? hip, hip, hooray! 
I am a man again—I mean a king. 
Prin, Brave knight, to bind my promise take this ring. 








King. Fem! valiant knight, excuse me saying so, 
As life ’s concerned, I prithee haste and go; 
Delays are ofttimes dangerous, you know. 
Cur. Quite right; and now with my good sword’s as- 
I’u— (sistance 
King. Yes, curtail the cursed cur’s existence. 
Cur. I will, unless success crowns his resistance, 
Prin. May Heaven speed thee in thy dang’rous task! 


King. Preserve my life and crown—that’s all I ask! 





ACT II.—AGE. 
Scexzr—a Garden. Enter Prixcess LoVLIBTTA. 


Prin. 0 woeful day! accursed to my sight, 
That throws in danger so beloved a knight, 
Blinded to fear he rushes on to seize 
The monster’s life. O 1 ’ll feel ill at ease 
Until [ hear the newsboys in the street 
Loudly announce the enemy's defeat. 

I feel his absence so that I could ery— 
Ah! here he comes to bid a last good-by. 


Enter CuRDELEON. 


Cur. Dear Princess, I would have a parting word, 
And ask your blessing upon this my sword. 
I go this hour to fight the monster who 
Threatens your father and his court to chew. 
If [’m successful, you my wife shall be ; 
If I’m defeated, ’tis all down with me. 

Prin, Then be successful. 

Our. I will—if I can; 
If not, I'll fall like any other man ; 
Shouting thy name until of voice bereft, 
Then whistling it until I've no life left. 
And though in body death from you should tear me, 
{’ll come to you in spirit. 

Prin. Don’t; ’twill scare me! 

Cur. Well, then, I won't; so, Princess, have no fear. 
In propria persone I'll be here. 
And now I go the monster to engage! 

Prin. O haste! each hour from you will seem an age. 
Fortune attend thee, and preserve thy life 
To ripe old age! 

Our. Farewell, my love, my wife! 
Farewell! I shall return with hard-earned fame; 
New styles of hats shall be blessed with my name; 
Poets and authors shall record my capers ; 
My portrait shall adorn the weekly papers ; 
And this one line shall glare on hist’ry's page: 
** Ke killed the greatest monster of the age.” [Eait. 


SONG. Air “ Old Dog Tray.” 
Princess. 


The eve of joy is past, and mourning’s come at last, 
I'll make up my mind for an unhappy day ; 
I never thought that I, a princess, should e’er ery— 
But oh, my knight has gone away. 
Oh! oh! oh! Curdeleon, 
Why did you go-o away? 


Curdeleon (outside). 


I went away, my life, 
To get you fora wife, 
Also the monster-dog to slay. 


Enter Kina, CurpeLson, Bowpows, and Courtiers, 
Srom different directions, and juin in the chorus. 


Yes, yes, yes, Curdeleon, 
That's why you went away: 
To save your monarch’s life, 
To get yourself a wife, 

Also the mouster-dog to slay. 





ACT IlI.—COURAGE,. 


Scrye—the Paiace. Kina Doctur on throne, attended by 
the Princess and others. 


King. No news as yet; I’m ina shiver quite; 
Suppose I died, in what a sorry plight 
The land would be; it couldn’t get another 
Like unto me, unless it were my brother, 
And he is dead. O daughter! I’m afraid 
Into mincemeat the gallant knight is made, 
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Ifso, your poor old father's life and crown, 

Like buttered pancakes, must go down! down! down! 
Prin. Courage, my father, aud fear not slaughter! 
King. Run aod consult the seventh daughter's daugh- 

Look in the Oracle and Book of Fate, [ter! 

And see what signs mark death of some one great! 

See if there is a comet in the sky; 

There are no comets seen when beggars die, 

Chack up 4 penny !—Ha!l was that a shout? 

Bow i liege! the newsboys call an extra ont. 
King. Haste then and get it; never mind expense; 
[Exit Bowvow.. 
The people pay ; I call that common sense. 
How long he is! I stand 'twixt hope and fear, 


(Re-enter Bowpown with a newspaper,) 


Ma, what’s the news? Speak, sirrah; do you hear? 
Bow. My liege! I—I think we have been sold ; 

The paper by its date is two weeks old. 

King. The imp! and did he dare his king to fleece? 

Thu adee and lightning! where are the police? 

1 might keep asking where forever ; 

Except on pay-day I see ‘em never. (Cheering outside.) 
King. What means that peng the street? 
Biro, (looking off.) he knight, 

Your majesty, has come back from the fight! 

King. Retarned! then speak; is he alive or dead? 
Bow. Alive, sire. 
King. Then all right on that head! 


(Enter CunpeLgon ) 


Welcome, conrageous being! Are you sure 
You 've killed the—the— 

Cur. There ’s proof outside the door; 
I'll drag the monster ina. 

King. No, no, don’t! 

Cur. Then go outside and see 't. 

King I guess I won't! 
I'll take you at your word; and since you 've done 
What you 've been bid, I'll make you now my sen, 
Your courage, sir, bas saved my crown and jife, 
And in return my daughter is your wife. 

Take her; may Joy be thine! Much more I'd say, 
Did not this marriage terminate the play. 

Perhaps, my friends, you'll guess the answer to it; 
it seems hard, but take courage and you ‘ll do it, 


Bowpown, Cuapeceoy and Paincees. Kina. 


CoxTaix, 

Domestic Wines.—A very worthy old lady of our 
acquaintance prided herself upon her manufacture of 
these wines, candidly confessing, however, that she 
never tasted them herself, as they disagreed with her. 
She was fond of making experiments upon new mate- 
rials, and was in the habit of asking our opinion upon 
the results. The smell of these abominations was enough 
for us, although, out of respect te the old lady's feelings, 
we endeavored, by a little cheerful banter, to avoid 
passing sentence uponthem. It happened, however, on 
one occasion when we called upon our venerable ac- 
quaintance, that some of these unfortunate wines were, 
with the usual intended hospitality, brought forward, 
and eur attention was particularly directed towards a 
dark, inky-looking liquid, which we were informed was 
a new discovery. We pradently were satisfied with its 
appearance and smell, in which decomposition had evi- 
dently been going on ata rapid rate; buta friend who 
had accom panied us was too polite to decline, and imbibed 
a portion of a glassful, and, but for the assistance of a me- 
dical man immediately after he left the house, he would 
probably have died from the effects of the poison. We 
were asked what we supposed this wine was made from. 
We pleaded ignorance, but specniated apon mushrooms. 
The old lady, however, informed us that it was real 
Hock, for she had made it from the hollyhocks. Onur 
friend's sufferings induced us subsequently to persuade 
her to destroy what stock she had remaining, with a 
promise to make no more. 














A LIST OF ARTICLES WE CAN SUPPLY. 


Goperr's Bijou Needle-Case, containing 100 very superior 
Diamond Drilled Eyed Needles, Price 25 cents, and one 
three cent stamp to pay postage, except to California, Ore- 
gon, or the British Provinces; for either of these places a 
ten cent stamp must be sent. 

Godey's Pattern-Book of Embroideries. Price 25 centa, 

Fresh Fruits all the year round, at Summer Prices, and 
how you may get them. Price 12 cents. 

Every Lady her own Shoemaker. With diagrams, Price 
50 cents, 

Thirty of the most approved Receipts for Summer Beve- 
rages. Price )2 cents. 

Gallery of Splendid Engravings, from Pictures by the 
first Masters. Price 560 conte each; four nambers now 
ready. 

The Book of the Toilet. Price 25 cents, 

How to Make a Dress, Price 25 cents. 

The Nursery Basket; or, a Help to those who Wish to 
Help Themselves. With engravings. Price 60 cents. 

Mrs, Hale’s new Cook-Book. With numerous engrav- 
ings. Price $1 00. 

Mra. Hale's 4545 Receipts for the Million. Price $1 25. 

Godey’s Curl Clasps. Twelveina box. Nos. 1, 2, and 
3. Price 75 cents, which covers the postage, except to 
California, Oregon, or the British Provinces. The price to 
cover postage to elther of these places is, on No. 1, #1 20; 
on No. 2, @1 30; on No. 3, $1 50. 

Godey's Hair Crimpers, Each box contains twelve, of 
various sizes. Price 75 cents a box, which covers the 
postage, except to California, Oregon, or the British Prov- 
inces. The price to cover postage to either of these places 
is $1 20. 

Godey's Copying Paper, for copying Patterns of Embrot- 
dery, etc. Each peckage contains several colors. Price 
25 cents. A ten cent stamp will be required to prepay 
postage on this to California, Oregon, or the British Prov- 
inces. 

Patent Needle Threaders. A valuable article. Price 
25 cents. 

Indestructible Pleasure Books for Children, with col 
ored plates, printed on muslin, and cannot be torn. 
Price 25 cents each. 

Mrs. Stephens’s Crochet Book. Price 75 cents. 

The Song Bird Fancier. Every lady who keeps birds 
should have this useful book. Price 25 cents. 

The Ladies’ Manual of Fancy Work, by Mrs, Pullen. 
Price $1 25. 


Iuuixorms Cartrat RatLnoap.—We call attention tothe 
advertisement on our fourth page of cover of the land 
sales on the border of this railroad—the garden spot of 
the world. Persons with a little money can here make 
most desirable investments. There is certainty ia trans 
actions with this company, which is not the cave when 
dealing with many land companies. 





Our Receipts yon Pausenvino.—Theso receipts, that 
we publish every year, have been collected from the best 
authorities, and most of them have been tried and found 
good. Our subscribers could not get as many good re- 
ceipts as we publish from twenty cook-books, 

Postage ox tue Lapr's Boox.— Postage for three 
months, if paid in advancs at the office where it is re 
eeived, four and a half cents. 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 
Articles that Children can muke for Faney Faire, or for 
Holiday Presenta. 
IMPERATRICH PORTE-MONTRE, 


Materiala,—Biack filet, finest size, four skeina gold 
thread, a little vert-islay crochet #ilk, six yards of satin 
ribbon to match, one inch wide; two yards gold cord ; 
two of green and gold ditto. Cerise satin, wadding, 
flannel, card-board, and two watch-hooks. 





Tints very novel appendage to the bed has almoat less 
work than any other article for the same purpose. Bo- 
gin by cutting two pieces of card-board, elght inches 
long, and in the form and proportion seen in the engrav- 
ing. Cover this with flannel on one side, and with a 
thick coating of wadding on the other. It is to be con- 
siderably thicker along the centre than at the edges, 
Over this, on both sides, sew the satin, 

Darn the filet in goid, and vert-islay silk, according to 
the design given. Those parts which are nearest each 
other are in silk, as are the other parts engraved in the 
same way; the rest are in gold. These pieces of filet 
are sewed over the wadded sides of the foundation. 

The edgs is then finished with a silk cord. The rib- 
bon, quilled along the centre, is then sewed on, a little 
within the edge, and the stitches concealed with the gold 
cord, Adda loop of cord, and bows at the top, and the 
hook, as indicated in the engraving. 

MIACELLANEOUS AMUSEMENTS. 
The Magie Squares. 


Tus isa capital parlor trick, Take seventeen pleces 
of wood (lucifer matches, with the sulphur ends ent off, 
will do) of a similar size, and place them on the table, in 
the following manner :— 











The puzzle you propose is—to remove only five 
matches, and yet leave no more than three perfect 
squares of the same size remaining. This seeming im- 
possibility is rendered easy by removing the two upper 
corners on each side and the centre line below, when 


the three squares will appear thus:— 


| 


To make a Shilling turn upon its edge on the point of 
a Needle. 

Take a wine or porter bottle, and insert in the mouth 
a cork, with a needle in a perpendicalar position, Then 
cut a nick in the face of another cork, in which Ox a 
shilling, and into the same cork stick two common table 
forks, opposite to each other, with the handles inclining 
duwnwards; if the rim of the shilling be then placed 
upon the point of the needle, it may be turned round 
without any risk of falling off, as the centre of gravity 
is below the centre of gravitation. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies St 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postace 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

Mrs. 8. A. 8.—Sent pattern, May 16th. 

Mrs. J. 8.- 

Mre. P. J.—Sent braiding patterns for your Zouave 
16th 

Mra. C,—Sent articles by Adama’ express 17th, 

Mra. H. P. C.—Sent patterns of little boy's suit 17th. 

Mrs. M. R.—Sent box by Adams's express 19th 


Sent white Garibaldi 16th 


M. F.—Sent ring and cross 19th. 

Mra. C. V. L.—Sent ring and cross 19th 

Mra. C. R,—Sent infant's patterns 19th. 

L. C.—Sent articles by U. 8. express 20th. 

Mrs. W. Il. F.—Sent mantle pattern 20th. 

Mrs. R. T. W.—Sent pattern 21at. 

Mrs. M. 8. H.—Sent article 21st. 

Mrs. B. L. N.—Sent article by Adams's express 21st. 

Mra. H. G.—Sent Garibaldi shirts for your little girls 
21st. 

Miss E. A.—Sent pattern 22d. 

Mis. L. H.—Sent piquéd coat 22d. 

Mrs, D. P. L.—Seut infant's piqué cloak 23d, 

Mrs. P. H.—Sent braiding patterns for slippers and 
pincushion 25th. 

H. R. C.—Sent pattern 27th. 

Miss D. KE. T.—Sent ear-rings and pin 27th. 

Mra. A. W. G.—Sent braided piqué dress 27th. 

Miss 8, J, L.—Sent pattern 20th. 

Mra. D. T. P.—Sent infant's wardrobe 20th. 

Mrs. F. B. L.—Sent pattern June 2d. 

Mrs. T. 8. A.—Sent black mohair braid 2d. 

Mrs. T. M. V.—Sent children’s wardrobe by express, 
and sent you receipt 6th. 

Miss R. H,—Sent braiding patterns 7th. 

M. 8.—Sent pattern 7th. 

Mrs. H. M, M.—Sent pattern 11th. 
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Mrs. C.—Sent pattern 12th. 

Mrs. D. W. G.—Sent pattern 12th. 

Mrs. R. D. T.—Sent articles 13th. 

Mrs. M. C. B.—Sent pattern 13th. 

Mrs. L. McK.—Sent pattern 14th. 

W. A. W.—Sent articles 16th. 

Mrs. E. W. P.—Sent pattern 16th. 

Mrs. R.—Sent pattern 16th. 

Mrs. W. H.” L.—Sent pattern 18th. 

M. E. M.—Sent headdress 18th. 

W. M. 8.—Sent articles 18th. 

Mary R.—We will publish an engraving in September 
number which will explain more fully. 

Miss J. H.—Pronounced Gé-de, with accent on first 
syllable. 

Miss 8. P. L.—He is married, and is the happy father 
ofeight children. No chance there. 

Mrs. M. M. D.—Address ‘Cooper Volunteer Refresh- 
ment Committee” to our care, and we will send them 
your letter. 

Miss H. R. D.—They are called “‘ Peg Tops.” 

Mrs. W. B. Y.—Mrs. H. has returned, much improved 
in health. 

Miss A.—In the early ages they were called “‘ Mys- 
teries.”’ 

Mary.—Take equal parts of ox marrow and castor oil, 
melt them together, add a little brandy, and flavor to 
suit; beat them well together with a spoon. 

E. L. C.—Third finger of left hand. 

W. B. C., New York.—That is the plan we have always 
adopted. Much obligedto you. It isastonishing to find 
that there are so many stupid bookbinders. We havea 
diagram that we intend publishing ; but would not com- 
mon sense suggest the plan you mention as the proper 
one? 

L. D. R.—Read the notices on cover of this and July 
numbers, and judge for yourself. 








“Chemistry for the Poung. 








LESSON XXI.—(Continued.) 


504. The following experiment is also very important : 
pay great attention to it. Take any solution of lime, 
pour in a solution of carbonate of potash or of soda, 
a precipitate will fall (488, No. 2). Repeat the experi- 
ment with a solution of alumina; the alumina will fall. 
Now vary the treatment as follows: To the solution 
containing lime add an excess of acid, say hydrochloric, 
then pour in a solution of carbonate of soda, or of potash, 
by degrees, until the acid is totally saturated, or more 
than saturated. Under these circumstances the liquid 
becomes charged with excess of carbonic acid, and ex- 
cept the solution be very concentrated, no precipitate 
will fall; proving that, although lime be soluble in 
excess of carbonic acid, alumina is not: hence farnishing 
us with an elegant analytical method of separation. Nor 
are lime and alumina alone in this category. The sub- 
stances which participate in the quality are represented 
as follows:— 


Dissolve in excess of Do not dissolve in excess of 


Carbonte Acid, Carbonie Acid. 
Lime. Alumina. 
Magnesia. Oxide of Ircn, 


Oxide of Manganese, 


Presently we will turn this knowledge to account. 





505. Mix some potash sclution of alumina with sal 
ammoniac solution ; boil; ammonia is evolved, and all 
the alumina is thrown down. 

506. Heat a little of the gelatinous-looking hydrate of 
alumina upon the blade of a knife held in a spirit-lamp 
flame, cr inaniron spoon. Remark how it shrivels up ; 
and also how, after having been strongly heated, it re- 
fuses to dissolve in acids and alkalies. 

507. Analysis of a mineral containing alumina, of 
tron in the state of oxide, and lime.—A solution of this 
minerai may be imitated artificially. Take a little hy- 
drochlorie acid mixed with a few drops of nitric acid, 
throw into it a few particles of iron filings, and boil for 
& few seconds, until the iron is all dissolved. Then add 
a little lime or chalk (carbonate of lime), and when it is 
dissolved put ina little alumina in the state of hydrate ; 
finally, a little magnesia. How can these substances be 
separated? A very convenient way is the following :— 

508. I will assume the existence of an excess of acid ; 
if not, add more; then dilute the solution with water to 
the convenient working degree, say with five or six 
times its bulk of water; and pour in a solution of car- 
bonate of soda or potash gradually. At length all the 
iron (in the state of peroxide) and all the alumina (in 
the state of hydrate, or combination with water) will 
fall, leaving all the lime and magnesia in solution (505). 

509. Separate the mixture of oxide of iron and alumiza 
on a filter, wash thoroughly, then add liquor potasse 
(502), by which means all the alumina will be carried 
through the filter and obtained in solution, ail the oxide 
of iron remaining behind. 

510. Obtain the alumina by boiling with solution of 
sal ammoniac (505). 

511. Separate the lime from the solution containing 
lime and magnesia, by means of the conjoint addition of 
sulphuric acid and alcohol (494), or by oxalic acid or 
oxalate of ammonia, ‘ 

512. All the ingredients are now reduced to very 
simple states; the alumina has returned to the state in 
which we used it; the iron is converted into an oxide, 
in which the amount of iron is known; the lime exists 
as oxalate or sulphate of lime, from which the amount 
of lime may be deduced by calculation; and the mag- 
nesia remains in solution. Under the head of magnesia 
no means were pointed out for separating it in the course 
of analysis, simply because this seemed the most con- 
venient opportunity for conveying the information. The 
precipitating agent is a mixture of ammonia with phos- 
phate of soda; but its application requires much delicacy. 
The liquid operated upon must be cold, and not acid ; if 
alkaline, no matter. 





Frshions, 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havrixe had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 
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Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed eapen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is firat 
receiwed. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest in 
this department, and knows nothing of the transactions ; 
and whether the persom sending the order is or is nota 
subscriber to the Lady’s Book, the Fashion editor does 
not know. 

Instructions to be as minnte as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Evans & Co.’s; mourning goods from Besson 
& Son; cloaks, mantillas, or talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 
Canal Street, New York ; bonnets from the most celebrated 
establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & Warden, or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
AUGUST. 


WATERING-PLACE TOILETS. 


Fig. 1.—Rich grenadine robe, with four small flounces 
trimmed with bands of ribbon and bows, placed a quarter 
of a yard apart. Tunic skirt, which just touches the 
flounces, and is trimmed in the same style. Thecorsage 
is low; sleeves long, puffed, and close at the wrist, 
where they are finished with a fluted ruffle of lace. The 
chemisette is richly embroidered, trimmed with black 
velvet, and finished at the neck with a very fuli ruff. 
Fancy straw hat, trimmed with black velvet, a white 
plume, and a rose. 

Fig. 2.—White muslin dress, with five embroidered 
flounces. Corsage high, and made with a yoke; sleeves 
only reaching the elbow, and the undersleeve just made 
sufficiently wide to pass the hand through. The neck 
of the dress is finished with a box-plaited ruff. Green 
ribbon sash, with fringed ends. Belgian straw hat, 
trimmed with green ribbons and roses. é 

Fig. 3.—Blue silk skirt, trimmed with five rows of 
narrow velvet. White plaited waist, high neck, and 
long sleeves. Black velvet corsage, with velvet shoulder 
knots. ‘ 

Fig. 4.—Pink silk skirt, with three rows of black 
velvet above the hem. Plain muslin waist, close at the 
throat, and long sleeves, finished at the wrist with a 
narrow cuff. Zone waist, made of black silk, and 
trimmed with velvet. 

Fig. 5.—White muslin dress, trimmed with narrow 
fluted flounces, headed by a puffing of muslin, with a 
mauve ribbon run through it. The puffing extends up, 
and crosses only at the sides of the dress. Surplice 
waist, also trimmed with puffings. English straw bon- 
net, with mauve cape edged with lace, and trimmed with 
a tuft of violets and a feather tassel. The inside trim- 
ming is of roses and violets. 

Fig. 6.—Pine-apple fibre dress, made with three 
flounces bound with blue silk, and headed by « quilling 
of blueribbon. Pompadour waist, trimmed with quilled 
ribbon, and close chemisette, finished at the throat by a 
ruff. Fancy straw hat, trimmed with black ribbon and 
wild flowers. 





CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 
PHIA FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


Ovr chat this month begins with an echo of the chat 
of all the fashionable ladies of Paris—Le Jupon Impi- 
ratrice! the marvellous petticoat invented by the fair 
Eugenie herself. It is described as being made of cam- 
bric muslin, starched as stiffly as possible. Its cireum- 
ference is six yards at the widest point, and it is covered 
by nine flounces of still greater circumfercace. The 
lowest of these flounces is a mere frill; the second, a 
few inches longer and wider, completely covers the 
first; the third does the same to the second, and so on, 
until one deep flounce falls completely over the other 
eight. It is said that upon the petticoats worn by the 
Empress each of these floances is hemstitched like a 
pocket-handkerchief, and the outer one, in addition, is 
nearly covered by embroidery. The effect of this skirt, 
underneath a ball-dress, or thin dress of any kind, is so 
charming as to call forth a torrent of the most flatter- 
ing adjectives of which the French language is capable. 
We do not anticipate that this petticoat will become very 
popular in the United States, as it must necessarily be as 
expensive as several ordinary skirts, and would seem to 
require a French blanchisseuse to do it up. 

We think, therefore, that hoops are likely to reign for 
seme time. Among the best hoop skirts are Madame 
Demorest’s, which are very light and pliable. The 
steels are very close together, and are connected by cords 
which do not slip, this being the ordinary fault of hoop 
skirts. 

Besides the white waists, which are worn with low- 
necked bodies, there are numerous styles of fichus made 
of muslin, tulle, or lace, and trimmed with ruches, 
velvets, and bows of ribbon. Among the new ones is 
the Neapolitan, formed of puffings in tulle and applica- 
tion. This style isopen on the shoulders, and has three 
rounded points formed of insertion and puffings, hanging 
down infront. Bows of ribbon, with fringed ends, ave 
placed on the shoulders, and a ruching of ribbon goes 
all round the fichu and points. The French fichuisa 
pretty variety of this useful article, so very comfortable 
in warm weather. It is made of clear muslin, laid in 
box plaits, sewed upon the shoulders, and falling in a 
point both before and behind. It is trimmed with a 
broad black velvet, and finished at each point by a bow 
andends. We give an engraving of this fichu on page 
182 of this number. Many of the fichus cross on the 
breast, and terminate in long, rounded ends trimmed 
with velvet, or in pointed ends which fasten underneath 
the sash or waistband. Insertions of black and white 
lace are much worn on the pelerines; also small black 
velvet rosettes. Many of them have sleeves to mateh, 
made very full, and confined at the wrist by velvets or 
ribbons. 

Young ladies are wearing very narrow black velvets, 
tied round the throat, with several loops and long ends 
falling behind. The effect is very pretty, and apparently 
increases the whiteness of the neck. 

The newest fans are of white and black lace, lined with 
colored silk, such as mauve, salmon, cerise, and green. 
The handles are of mother-of-pearl, and the shapes va- 
rious. We noticed for mourning a fan of black lace over 
white silk, and mounted in jet and steel. For ordinary 
use we recommend the little straw fans trimmed with 
ribbons or velvets of fancy colors. Linen fans, of dif- 
ferent shades and styles, are also much used, especially 
as a pocket or travelliag fan. 
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Morning and dress caps are unusually pretty this sea- 
son. They no longer resemble the old-fashioned cap, 
but are rather an elegant headdress 

Among the new coiffures we remarked a fanchon of 
point lace, trimmed with a ruching of blonde and black 
velvet, which encircles the face. On the left side was a 
bouquet of forget-me-not’s, and another bouquet of the 
same flower fastened the two ends just below the chin. 

Avother was a Pompadour cap, of figured tulle, with 
drooping crown, crossed by narrow green velvets. The 
front was square, and formed by a double barbe of white 
and black lace, having long, rounded tabs of tulle, 
crossed by a green velvet ribbon. 

We think, however, that thefall round cap, somewhat 
of the Corday style, is the favorite of the season. It is 
made of both plain and costly materials, looks well of 
either, and is generally very becoming. The cap is 
composed of a full round crown, caught into a band, 
which fits closely to the head. The trimmings are va- 
rious, but the usual style is a ruchirg of pinked or 
chicoré silk, ribbon, velvet, or tulle. A very pretty 
one of this style was of thin muslin, trimmed with a 
chicoré rnche having a guipure border, astyle now much 
in favor, and trimmed only with a long narrow cerise 
ribbon, crossing on the head, and a long bow falling 
behind. Many of the little muslin caps are trimmed 
with a rnching of the muslin, bound on each edge with 
a colored ribbon or black velvet, the raching graduated 
in width, being very narrow at the top, where it is fast- 
ened by a bowand ends. This is a remarkably pretty 
style for a mourning cap, substituting tarletane for the 
muslin, and binding the ruche with black ribbon. Some 
are trimmed with a fanchon put onin a point, and others 
have merely a ribbon of some delicate shade, twisted 
round the crown and tied at the left side with a bow and 
eads. 

A very pretty morning cap is composed of a fanchon 
of Valenciennes insertions, bordered by a row of lace; a 
very small plain muslin crown, drawn very full, is 
added tothe fanchon. This cap is trimmed in front with 
two rows of Valenciennes, mixed with narrow velvet 
rosettes. A rosette is placed at the side of the fanchon. 

For young ladies, there are a great many beautiful 
headdresses, all however encircling the head. Among 
the prettiest was a coronet headdress, composed of a tor- 
sade of black velvet with a white edge. A little to the 
left, near the top, thero was a bow with a bifwch of rose- 
buds in the centre; behind, rather to the right, another 
and larger bow with long velvet streamers. Another 
was a chicoré ruche of black lace, rounded to forma kind 
of coronet, with a lace bow on the forehead, three tufts of 
Vesuve velvet on the right side, and a black lace barbe, 
forming a bow behind. A morestylish headdress was a 
wreath of black velvet, twisted in with a gold cord, the 
wreath being square in front, and having loops of velvet 
blended with gold wheat-ears banging down on the left 
side. Another black velvet coiffure was decorated with 
steel triangles and chains; another very stylish one was 
com posed of a diadem of black velvet, worked with stars 
in gold and jet, and at the back three rosettes of black 
velvet edged with gold, and in the centre of each a red 
daisy, with jet heart. A very simple headdress was a 
plait of searlet velvet, with a very beautiful black and 
gold butterfly placed on the sentreofthe forehead. An- 
other was of black velvet, mixed with old oak leaves 
and branches of fruit. 

Mourning being also subject to the caprices of fashion, 
we will give a few hints as to the styles now in vogue. 








For deep mourning, there is nothing new. Bombazines, 
and all lustreless materials, with English and French 
grenadines, cr*pe maretz, and baréyes trimmed with 
crépe, are used for dresses. English grenadine makes a 
very pretty crépe like trimming, and is not so expensive. 

Shawls like the dresses are much worn. Mantles are 
of the searf shape, quite deep at the back, with long 
square endsin front. They are made of crépe, grenadine, 
or grenadinebarége. Deep mourning bonnets are either 
of Neapolitan or er@pe, with an English erépe veil thrown 
over them, plaited at the sides of the bonnet, and kept 
in place by long jet clasp pins. 

For lighter mourning, custom permits the introduction 
of a few colors, such as pearl, gray, lilac, and purp?e. 
For light mourning-dresses, there are organdies, gri- 
sailles, lutongs, satin de Mai, grenadine bar’ ge, Chambery 
gauze, checked silks, etc. The trimmings are various, 
consisting of flounces, gauffered ribbons, and ruches 
edged with lace. 

Many of the thin skirts are laid in single plaits round 
the waist, and the skirts faced about three fingers deep 
with crinoline instead of being lined. In Paris they are 
sewing straw in the facings of dresses to make them 
stand out. 

The most exquisite grenadine shawls have come out 
this season, to match both gay and mourning dresses. 
They excel both in quality and design, and area novelty. 

One of the newest half mourning bonnets is of black 
crape covered with white, giving it a peculiar gray tint, 
and trimmed both inside and out with silver-hued leaves, 
which gives it a charming appearance. 

For travelling and walking dresses, lutongs, mohair 
glacé, alpacas, plain India silks, and checked silks, all 
made with mantles of the same, are the principal styles. 
Mautles like the dresses are made scarf shape, and quite 
shallow at the back, leavipg long square ends in front, 
and trimmed to match the dress. Cuir is decidedly the 
most fashionable color, and looks beautifully braided 
with black or brown. Full suits of it are worn, the 
bonnets being made of grass cloth, and the parasol of 
pongee lined with colored silk, with a bright ribbon 
bow on top. 

Brodie’s thin mantles consist of barége, crépe maretz, 
fil de Chevre, and barige Anglais jaspé, all very stylish, 
and trimmed with frills. Besides the real lace points and 
mantles there are at very moderate prices mantles and 
burnous of French silk lace, Pusher lace, Chantilly, 
Lama lace, and others. 

The newest mantle for the present season is made of 
black tulle, with plaits passing in contrary directions, 
forming a kind of checker of dead squares; the border 
being a doubie row of Honiton lace. 

We have lately seen quite a new article, cotton rib- 
bons. At a short distance it is difficult to distinguish 
them from silk ribbons. They are very prett7 for wash 
dresses, can be had of all colors, and of diferent widths, 
and are said to wash well. 

The er‘pe or waved style of hair is in favor now with 
our ladies. It is generally very becoming, but as it in- 
jures the hair very much the heavy braids are more 
worn. In our next number we will give cuts represent- 
ing an entirely new style of arranging the faise braids 
for these plaits. By this method they can be easily and 
quickly plaited in, and they do not strain and drag the 
hair asin the present style of arranging them. Weonly 
regret the cuts did not arrive in time for the present 
number, as we kuow the ladies will be delighted with 
them. Fasuion. 
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URVFOTRL THE BANRER. 


NEW NATIONAL SONG. 
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1. Un-farl the ban-ner of the free! True hearts should ne'er for - get The 
2- We need no trumpeteali to wake The spir - it of the past, Spring 








our fathers loved to _— see, That spar - kle on it yet; The 
the halyard ropes and shake . 

















UNFURL THE BANNER. 
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stars whose light, indays gone by, Lit up 
loy . al hearts will greet the sight, And raise 
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zon, With the red fire of lib-er - t Till free - dom’s cause was Won, 
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sky, And bear it bravely through the fight, Eo - wreathed with vic-te- ry. 
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3. 
Behold its swelling glorious wave, 
Above the eagle’s nest, 
Across the broad Atlantic’s wave, 
The prairies of the west ; 
The city spire, the gallant ship, 
The highest mountain crag, 
While blessings flow trom every lip, 
* God bless our honored flag.’’ 


FALL WRAP. 


TRIMMED WITH FANCY VELVET. 
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BRAIDED WITH BLACK VELVET. 
(Front and Back view.) 


STREET SACK, OR SAUTE EN BARQUE. 
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THE SEVILLIAN. 


[From the establishment of G. Bropis, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Voter, from actual 
articles of costume.) 


This style is intended for a later period than the present month, being an autumn garment. 
As our friends have already supplied themselves with their summer pardessus, or if desirous of 
additions, lace garments are of course the most recherché for the present season. 

The Sevillian may be made of taffeta or thin woollen stuffs, as it may suit the taste of the 
wearer. The ornament consists of an elaborate pattern, embroidered in black braid ; this is so 
arranged as to similate across, cording upon an apparent slashing of the skirt. 
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EMBROIDERY. 
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VESTE OR CHEMISE RUSSE. 
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This veste can be made of Nansouk or of white or colored cashmere. It is ornamented with chain 
stitch or braiding. Patterns of it can be furnished by our Fashion editress. 
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DESIGN IN VELVET RIBBON AND BRAID. 
(See description, Work Department.) 
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